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The educational outlook seems to be 
an appropriate subject for our present 
issue, inasmuch as our schools are about 
to open th^ir annual campaign against 
iuvenile ignorance and vice. There are 
some indications of a going down of 
the educational sentiment. Less im- 
portance is placed upon the qualifica- 
tion of teachers, and more upon their 
residence, relatives and friends. A 
shrewd and observing member of a 
school board remarked to an applicant 
for a teacher's position, ''good qual- 
ifications are good ai3 iar as they go, 
but they don't go very far. A few in- 
fluential friends to work for you are 
better than qualificationcr." There are 
some, however, who entertain more cor- 
rect views, and who are not afraid to 
express them. It appears that a com- 
munication was recently sent to the 
Sunday Olobe, in which objections were 
made to the election of a certain teacher 
to a certain position, because she was 
otherwise provided for, and hence was 
not sufficiently impecunious. The Globe, 
with its usual good sense, takes occasion 
to say in substance that the question 
should be one of fitness and not one of 
financial condition. Apropos to the 



same matter, the President of the'N^w 
York School Board in a recent report 
says: ''Our public schools should not 
be, in any sense, a poor-house nor a 
hospital, nor should t^ey be regarded 'as 
an asylum for indigent women." The 
plain English of this is, that schck)! 
boards in employing teachers should 
regard all other questions as' subor- 
dinate to that of qualifications. That 
the applicant resides in the district, 
has influential friends, or cannot other- 
wise make a liying, should be sub- 
ordinate considerations. When qualifi- 
cations are iequal, these and other 
matters may be taken into account. 

There is to some extent a clamor for 
cheap education, to the end that taxes 
may be reduced. Now, reduction of 
taxation is no doubt desirable, but is it 
with respect to our schools that reduc- 
tion most appropriately comes m ? The 
general principal, that cheap service 
is poor service, is especially applicable 
to teaching. ' The first-class teacher 
must be first-class with regard to in- 
telligence, integrity and energy; aiid 
such ' cannot be obtained and retained 
for trifling pay. But few of the 
right kind of persons will engage in the 
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teacher*8 pursuit, when it is regarded as 
a beggarly business. Then it will be, 
that the rich will establish private 
schools and support them liberally, and 
their children will receive valuable cul- 
ture and the poor will have the cheap 
and worthless public or pauper schools 
and their poor children will suffer the 
consequences. 

In this city public schools have none 
too many faithful friends; and they 
have much too much covert opposition 
to do well. The tone of the public 
press is not strongly in favor of public 
instruction. The uniformity with which 
the papers (the Globe excepted) advo- 
cated Bill 250, which gave Councils the 
control of thq school funds, was not in- 
dicative of an elevated educational sen- 
timent. A paper of large circulation 
imd considerable influence, asserted in 
January last, that the annual school 
appropriation should not exceed sixty 
thousand dollars. The sum named is 
scarcely sufficient to keep the school 
buildings clean and in good repair, and 
hence the writer must be opposed to 
public schools proper, and in favor 
merely of pauper education. It is very 
significant that none of the other papers 
noticed this preposterous statement. 

Among the encouraging signs of the 
times is the Governor's message vetoing 
Bill 250. It is an able state paper and 
stamps the Grovernor as a patriot, rather 
than a politician. The sentiments con- 
tained in it will be cherished by all 
friends of human progress and national 
prosperity. 

The firmness with which a large 
number of the members of our school 
boards, central and local, stand up for 
the great interest intrusted to their care, 



against the clamor of the mul- 
titude, (noisy if not numerous) is favoi*^ 
able. It gives hope that the calamities 
which are threatened, may yet be avert- 
ed. 

It is hoped that the coming Institute 
will be another indication of health in 
our school affairs ; that the attendance 
and enthusiasm X)f the teachers will 
show that there is no yielding to dis- 
couragements, no letting down in any 
respect on their part; that they are de- 
termined to deserve well of the public 
whether appreciated or not It is not 
in mortals to command the respect of 
their fellow men, but they may and 
should deserve it. 



•♦♦♦- 



A RECENT hobby introduced in their 
schools by some of our teachers has ex- 
cited a vast deal of admiration and 
drawn out a considerable number or 
complimentary notices. Thia new idea, 
if we understand it, consists in inciting 
each pupil to read the daily papers and 
then detail the knowledge newly acquir* 
ed therein in the classes at school, for 
the improvement and instruction, not to 
say amusement, of his fellow pupils and 
the teacher. Now if our papers were 
specially devoted to the instruction and 
improvement of youth, this would be a 
very fine plan for shifting a good deal of 
the work of the teacher on to the pupil 
and might, if the scholars "took to it,'* 
more kindly than they usually do to 
school work, be an approach to a royaL 
road to learning, still, as things are, we 
see in this studying of the papers some 
very objectionable features. While 
there may be much in the news of the 
day important for scholars to know,, 
there is also much they should know 
nothing about until with judgment ma- 
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itiired and habits fixed, they can "prove | 
^11 things and hold fast that whfch is ; 
-good." The point we wish to make j 
right here might be illustrated by the i 
following: Suppose in one of our city i 
schools, where one of the pupils, quite a ' 
•child, who did not understand the words 
he spoke, got up and recited the details 
of a crim. con. case before an alderman, 
which he had carefully studied in the 
morning paper and gave as his contribu- 1 
tion to the lesson on the news of the i 
'day, as recited by his class in school. ! 
That child had doubtless acquired soiqif^ 
inowledge by his study of the morning i 
paper, but was it valuable inforn^3|:ion ? 
Was it knowledge that would conduce 
to higher aims and nobler ends ? When 
•we contemplate children of from eight 
to fourteen going through the daily pa- 
ipers in search of knowledge, when we 
imagine them poring over the police re- 
ports, the crim. con. cases, the divorce 
details, the elopement sensations, the 
scan, mags., the prize fight poundings, 
the Beecher cases, the McMasters and 
•Stroup horrors, the Conklin-Sprague 
scandals, and all the rest of the valuable 
information served up by the daily pressj 
to find something to tell at school, we 
stand aghast and wholly deprecate such 
41 plan of. education, v And yet, we 
yield to none in our admiration of the 
•^nterprjjBe and intelligence displayed in 
.the daily journals, we yield to none in 
our appreciation of the power of the 
•press in the cause of education and the 
advancement of civilization, but we 
>quedtion very much the good sense and 
Judgment of a teacher who will set 
children to the indiscriminate reading 
and study of the daily papers in pursuit 

of a few grains of useful knowledge, 
cnly to be attained by wading through 



oceans of slush and acres of noxious 
weeds. We contend that it is the business 
of the teacher to separate the chaff from 
the wheat ; to sift out the useful and the 
valuable ; to impart what is important 
and noteworthy in the news of the day^^ 
We submit that it is the province of the 
teacher to so guide and guard the morals 
and manners, to so educate a.nd develop . 
the higheiu&culties of the mind, as to' 
give his pupils a distaste and disgust for 
all that is low and degrading, and to 
this end — before their habits are formed, 
their tastes cultivated, their minds en- 
lightened, their powers of discrimination 
developed — aftudy ot the daily journals, 
as at present constructed will not be 

conducive. 

« 

If the newspaper is to become a text 
book in the schools, let the teacher select 
and read what is meet, right and proper 
for the instruction and edification of 
children, and not urge them to wander 
at will though all the mush,, slush and 
gush of the sensations of the hour as 
now demanded by the public taste. 
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PITTSBUB6 TEACHER!)' OSTiTUFE^ 

Fortieth Stated Meeting. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Peebles School Hall, V , 

June 6, 1879. j. ^ ' 

Pfi^ident Luokey called the Institute 
to order and appointed Rev. D* K, 
Nesbit, of Hazlewood, Chairman, Secomd 
Vice Presidents Burtt and Ford being 
absent. 

Rev. Nesbit opened the exercises of 
the evening with prayer. 

The Knox Choir, composed of the 
Misses Sample, Fannie and Nellie Kirk* 

Sktrick, Morrison and Askin, and the 
essrs. Case, Brown and Sample, and 
Rowley, pianist, sang '' Blessed is he 
that Cometh." 
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Rev. J. A. Gordon delivered the ad- 
drees of the evening, entitled " Cul- 
ture." 

The Mieses Kirkpatri< k and Askin, 
and the Messrs. Case and Brown sang 
"Is it all of Life to Live." 

Miss Fannie Kirkpatriek sang "Love 
haUed the Little Maid." 

Miss Jennie Norris, of the Moorhead 
High School class, read " The Famine." 

The Misses Sample and Morrison and 
the Messrs. Case and Sample sang "How 
the Gates Came Ajar." 

Mr. Proudfit offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted by a 
standing vote : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
Institute are due and hereoy tendered to 
Rev. Gordon for his able lecture, to the 
Knox Choir for its excellent music, to 
Miss Jennie N'orris for her tine reading, 
and to Principal W. M. Logan and his 
assistants for their kindness in so hand- 
somely and elegantly decorating their 
hall stage for the use of the Institute. 

Adjourned. 

morning session. 

Ralston School Hall, \ 

June 7, 1879. j 

The Institute was called to order by 
First Vice President Burtt. 

Miss Mattie McGirk^ of No. 9 Room, 
Ralston School, sang ''Rock me to 
Slef^, Mother." 

Miss Minnie Repp, of the Grant 
Schbol, introduced ai class 'of twenty 
pupils frbm Step 3, and average age 
•even years. The claaa gavejin exhi- 
bition ^drill in leadii^g and phonetioa, 
using the Seccmd Reacler. 

Miss MAttie L. Jones, of the. Forbes 
School, introduced a class of seventeen 
pupils from her room, NoMO, Step 7; 
the average age of the claw being nine 
and one-haif years. The class gave an 
exhibition of a drill in language and 
reading, using the Third Reader. 

. Dr. G. W. AUyn, Prof: of Biology, 
High School, gave a lecture, entitled 
*' Science Teaching in. Public Schools." 
The Doctor gave a brief outline of his 



method, taking the study of Botany as 
his base of operations ; then with a class 
of ten pupils from Miss Hat tie Scott's 
Room, Ralston School, Step 9, average 
age of pupils ten years, and a basketful of 
various shaped leaves, illustrated the 
practical workings of his theory. 

Mr. Andrews, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, read a communica- 
tion from" Yours Truly," W. C. Smythe, 
relative to a proposed excursion to 
Niagara. The paper was received with 
applause and referred to the Executive 
Committee with power to act. 

Mr. Andrews offered the following, 
which was adopted : 

AVhereas, There will be a deficiency 
in the school appropriation for the pres- 
ent fi>cal year, unless some method of 
retrenchment be adopted ; and 

Whereas, We have reason to be- 
lieve that it is not the desire of the 
Central Board of Education lo reduce 
the salaries of the teachers, if any other 
plan can be devised whereby the Board 
can keep within the appropriation; 
therefore, 

Reeved, That in order to keep with, 
in the appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending February 1, 1880, we here- 
by express our willingness to teach 
the month of December, or any 
other mofath designated by the 
Board, for fiily per cent, of a r^plar 
month's salary, provided, that the 
schedule of salaries remain the same as 
at present, and that the schedule of 
salaries be fixed at a monthly instead of 
an annual rate. 

Mr. DennisoD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Rules and Regu- 
lations, reported the foUowinKV which 
was received and ordered published in 
the next Voice: 

Ariide 1»<.— The name of this Asso- 
ciation shall be the Pittsburg Teachers' 
Institute, and its object shall be to pro- 
mote fraternity among teachers, and to 
better prepiare them ror the duties of 
their profession. 

Article 2d. — The officers of this As- 
sociation shall be as follows : A Preii: 
dent, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 
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an Assidtant Secretary, a Financial 
Secretary, a Treasurer, an Executive 
Committee, composed of three members, 
and an Auditing Committee composed 
of three members. 

Ariide 3d. — The Superintendent of 
Commo9 Schools for the City of Pitts- 
burg shall be President ex-officio, and 
all other officers shall be elected by the 
Institute at the annual meetings, and 
shall serve for one year and until the 
election of their successors. No person 
shall hold more than one office at the 
same time, and no person, except the 
Financial Secretary shall hold office lor 
tvFo years in succession. 

Article 4^. — The Institute shall hold 
one annual and four stated meetings in 
each school year. The annual meeting 
shall be held during the last week of the 
summer vacation, and shall be conduct- 
ed in accordance with the Second Section 
of the Supplement to .the Common 
School Law, approved the 9tli day of 
April, 1867, and shall continue in ses- 
sion at least three days, according to 
Supplement to the " Act consolidating 
the wards of the City of Pittsburg for 
educational purposes.'' Said Supple- 
ment being approved 12th day of 
March, 1871. The stated meetings 
shall be held on the third Friday even- 
ing and succeeding Saturday forenoon 
of the months of October, January, 
March and May. 

• 

Ariide 5th. — The funds required to 
bear the necessary expenses of the In- 
stitute in addition to the appropriation 
made by the county and income of the 
Voice shall be raised by assessments 
made upon the members by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and thei assessment shall 
be a certain per cent, -of a month's sal- 
ary ; provided, that not more than four 
per cent, shall be levied in. one year. 

Ariide 6th, — Warrants upon the 
Treasury must be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Institute, and 
no warrants shall be drawn on the 
treasury except in liquidation of bills 
approved by the Executive Committee. 



Article 1th, — All necessary arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the Institute, 
including all printing, advertising, &c., 
shall be attended to by the Executive 
Committee. 

Article Sth, — All active friends of 
education and teachers dot engaged in 
teaching in the City of Pittsburg, may 
become hon<yrary members of this Asso- 
ciation by having their names recorded 
as such. 

Article 9ih,-^Tht Educational 
Voice shall be the property of this 
Association. At the annual meeting 
each year the Association shall elect one 
Managing Editor, whose duty shall be 
to attend to all the duties of publishing 
the Voice ; but the expenses of pub- 
lishing shall not exceed 
The Managing Editor shall receive for 
his services all the annual revenue of 
the VoicE from advertising unless this 
revenue exceeds $150, in which case 
the excess shall go into the treasury of 
the Association. The names of the 
members of the Association shall be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and divid- 
ed into ten equal divisions, designated 
as the A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I and J 
divisions; each division shall in this 
order edit one number of the Voice 
each year. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation shall ascertain the names of the 
members forming each division and 
publish them in the June number of 
the Voice for each year. 

Article 10th,— The Managing Editor 
of the Voice shall make an itemized 
report of all revenues and expenditures 
of the Voice. The Auditors shall 
make a full and itemized report of all 
receipts and expenditures of the Asso- 
ciation. The other officers may make 
such a report as they may think expe- 
dient. All reports must include one 
financial year of the Institute. 

Article 11th. — All programmes shall 
provide for the opening of the sessions 
of the Institute by prayer. 

Article 12th. — These rules may be 
amended at any annual or stated meet- 
ing by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
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bers present, provided Doticeof the in- 
tended amendment has been given at a 
previous meetin|(. 

D, Dennison, 
J. T. McClymakb, 
» H. G. Squires, 

Committee. 
Adjourned. 

J. M. Logan, 
Secretary. 
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Eleventh Annual Session. 



Morse School HaU, 
Cor. Sarah and Twenty-fouHh Streets, 

South Side, 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Aug. 

27th, 28th and 29th, 1879. 



1. What changes are required in our 
School Law ? 

2. What modifications are necessary 
in the Course of Study as preseribed- 
for our City Schools ? 

3. What means should be adopted 
in order to secure a more general inter- 
est in educational meetings on the part 
of our Directors and Teachers? 



EVENING SESSION. 

Music, - AUe^jhenj Quartette 

Lecture, Three Requisites in Teaching^ 

Miss Martha Glass, Allegheny City. 
Music, - Allegheny Quartette 

Miscellaneous business. 
Music, - Allegheny Quartette 



Morning Session, 
Afternoon Session, 
Evening Session, 



9.30 to 12.00 ! Lecture 



Thursday, August 28th, 
mornjng session. 



1.30 "' 
7.30 " 



3.30 
9.00 



The Morse School Building can be 
reached by either the Birmingham or 
the Ormsby Street Car lines. 

Dinner or Lunch will be served in 
the building on ihe days of the Insti- 
tute. 

The music for the Institute, day and 
evening, will be furnished by the Alle- 
gheny Quartette: Profs. Wm. Slack, 
Waiter B. Slack, J. M. Darling and 
Hany Homer. 

PROGRAMME, 

Wednesday, August 27th, 1879. 
morning session. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
Appointment of Committees. 
. Aooptaon of New Constitution. 

Lecture, - Morals and Manners 
H. G. Squires, Minersville School. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Annual Address, Geo. J. Luckey, A. M. 
The following questions are submitted 



J. K. Bane, St. Clair School. 
Lecture, - -| Language 

S. S. Greene, A. M., Providence, R. I. 

Instruction, - Primary Teaching; 

Prof. Paulson, Sharspburg. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.. 

Election of Officess^ 
Instruction, • School Management 

A. Burtt, A. M. Ralston School. 

Instruction, Penmanship and Drawing^ 

Prof. J. V. Montgomery, Millersville- 

Normal School. 

Instruction, • Elocutioa 

Prof. J. Martin Lytle, Finleyville,.Pafc 



Allegheny Quartette- 
Mistakes 



EVENING SESSION. 

Music, 
Lecture, 

Rev. D. K. Nesbit, Pittsbung. 
Music, - Allegheny (Quartette 

Miscellafieous business. ^ 
Music, - Allegheny Quartette- 

Friday, August 29thv 

MORNING SESSION. 

Lecture, - - Language 

S. S. Greene, A. M. 



for general discussion by Directors and | Instruction, Penmanship and Drawing 
Teachers : j Prof. J. V. Mootgomery. 
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Answera to Correspondents, 
Miscellaneous business. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Reunion at Valley Oimp, Hulton, 
Allegheny Valley R. R., at 2.15 P. M. 
Procure an invitation from some mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and 
present to your friend. No ticket of 
admission will be ^iven except the 
party present the invitation indorsed by 
some teacher or member of committee. 
Music by Toerge's Band. 
Trains leave, 2.15, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15. 
Return, 5.55, 7.15, 7.40, 10.30. 

J. P. Andrews, Chairman. 
Geo. J. LucKEY, 
Wm. Proudfit, 
Kate Knowles, 

Execidive Committee. 
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Pittsburg, Aug. 13, 1879. 

ikvin'l Hai'per, Esq., 

Attorney at Law, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dear Sir : — It gives me pleasure to 
say to you that it is the unanimous desire 
of the Executive Committee of the 
[Pittsburg Teachers' Institute, that you 
deliver a lecture at our coming Annual 
Institute, to be held at the Morse School 
Building, August 27th,^8th and 29th, 
1879. 

Our meetings heretofore at the Morse 
have been well attended, both by teach- 
ers and of Mends of education in that 
locality. 

The pleasant recollections we have of 
the interest created by your lecture at 
one of our former meetings, justifies us in 
assuring you^a large and appreciative 
audience, should you be able to comply 
with our request. 

Hoping to receive a favorable reply, 
I am. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

J. P. Andrews, 

Chairman Exec. Com. 
Pittsburg, Aug. 16, 1879. 

J. P. Andrews, Chairman Exec, Com. 
Pittsburg Tea^chers* Institute. 

My Dear Sir : — Your courteous favor 



of the 13th inst., communicating the 
unanimous desire of your Committee 
that I should give an evening lecture at 
the approaching Annual Session of the 
Institute, is at hand. 

I thank the Committee for the invi- 
tation, and also the handsome manner 
in which it has been extended, but regret 
that I am compelled to decline it I 
have several urgent and important mat- 
ters of official work on hand at present^, 
which will fully occupy my time until 
after your Institute meets. 

My zeal for the neble cause in which^ 
you are so actively engaged, knows no* 
nagging, and it gives me no little pleas- 
ure to know that I am still recognized^ 
as an useful workman, and I want you 
to feel that it is only the necessity of my- 
present situation which prevents me ac*- 
"ceding to your request. 

Hoping that the coming session of 
the lufttitute may be productive of much 
good, I remain, 

Veiy truly yours, 

Sam'l Harper- 



-♦♦< 



PEN PORTRAITS. 



No* 5* 



Well, no ! You could not really aay, 
" A lovelier nymph the pencil never drew p 

For the fond graces formed her easy mien. 
And heaven's soft azure in her eye is seen.'' 

For then her &ce would be her fortune, 
sir, you see — and she would not need 
to spend her days in the narrow sphere 
of school room walls-— day in, day- 
out, from nine to four, from Ml to fall. 
There would be other work for thi»^ 
"female teacher'* of ours to do, than 
that of assisting dawning intellects, 
awaking "^ dormant talents, fiUing up 
lacking capacities, aiding raising gen- 
iuses, guiding family pr^igies, watch- 
ing marvelous preoocitv and instruct*- 
ing most wonderful children. No ; the 
average female teacher is not a beauty 
by any means; she could surge with 
the multitude on the highway and 
pass with the few on the byway and 
never once be noticed for her goodv 
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looks. The face so fair and form divine, ' 
sits not upon the school- room rostrum — 
blooms not behind the teacher's desk. 
The sparkling eye, the ruddy cheek and 
plump outline are for other planes and 
pastures green — for the making or mar- 
ring of domestic bliss, for the filling up 
of the score of human happiness or 
misery, truth or falsehood, wisdom or sim- 
plicity, bravery or weakness or whatever 
else it is in the nature or power of the 
** weaker vessel " to be. And die potent 
spell of the wooer calls all such away 
to become the presiding divinitiee of 
homes, wash-tub expei-ts, capital nurses, 
gospel expounders, heads of tables, 
heads of families, mothers in America 
and mothers of Israel. But not so, 
the average female teacher; set apart 
from all eternity for her work, she 
comes steadily on to her destined 
end; becomes a thing of one idea, 
one aim, one effort; settles to her 
mission of being a talking machine and 
grinds out day by day, month by month, 
year by year unfalteringly, unceasing- 
ly the never endiug dismal strains of 
factors and quotients; multiples and di- 
vidends; governments and continents; 
parallels and diagrams; registers and 
triangles. 

Nothing can save her from this ful- 
fillment; and if any after wrench of 
circumstances should force her out of 
her destined groove, a violence is done 
to the law of nature set tor her govern- 
ment, and confusion and dire disorder 
immedifttely results in the complicated 
system of ixiachinery of which she forms 
no insignificant part. 

Why, just look at her! Is that a 
common, type of womanhood? True 
she has all tne peculiarities of anatom- 
ical structure, the number, disposition 
and proportion of teeth, claws, fins, &c., 
of the genus viuller, but from the fact 
that when alluded to by intelligent in- 
dividuals of the learned class, she is 
generally styled "female teacher," we 
may safely conclude she is a distinct 
species of feminine genera and consider 
her as such. You see the face is strong. 



Such work as her's leaves not a waxen 
impress and the doll face does not sim- 
per long in the school room air. The 
forehead stands square and massive ; the 
nose is well defined ; the mouth firm and 
well set; the jaws muscular and readily 
iadapted to snap and lock when occasion 
arises. 

She does not possess that rare thing- 
in a womaq, a soft, low voice. Years 
of command, of orders and counter- 
orders, of articulation and vocalization, 
of enunciation, phonetics and inflectiens^ 
of siege, storm and battle have done for 
her that which was ceded to the Angel 
Gabriel in a broader sense only, a trum- 
pet power that might wake the dead, 
as it now strongly serves to rouse the 
living. 

She can manage for herself; she can 
make her way through the crowd that 
involuntarily parts to right and left to 
let woman of such undaunted eve and 
invincible appearance go where she lists* 
She is no fool, and the average man 
knows it; she cannot be beat and the 
average man never attempts it. 

Her step is firm, manner energetic,. 
and her independent air impresses you 
that such a courageous looking creature 
has power, will, ingenuity, force, deter* 
mination, pluoii, grit to take in hand 
any enterprise, ^om the building of a 
bridge to the razing of a city, the lead- 
ing of an army to victory or heading a 
company of martyrs marching to the 
stake; and at the same time appear 
in a stunning bonnet, manage a train, 
tie up a parcel and sharpen a lead pen- 
cit. 

Then too, she can be as mild as a 
spring morning and mad as a roaring 
lion, and run uie gamut of all the in- 
tervening states. She can hold the luck- 
less wight at bay when he infringes upon 
any of her rights, or endeavors to com- 
pel her to cirry out any of his pet 
schemes or educatiolial plans. In the 
matter of salary only does he exercise 
lordship over her ; and that by reason of 
the heavier fabric he wears, at the adop- 
tion of which she would not hesitate for 
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a day, provided it would secure to her 
the higher perquisites of office. 

She is not at all pious, although the 
iQetiDCtive reverence of her sex never 
lets her fall into neglect of duty or 
open-voiced disrespect of the laws of 
conscience and feeling. 

People may talk to-day of the won- 
•derous creatures of preadamic times, 
show their big ossified bones and make 
calculations therefrom of their enormous 
size — and yet pass over in unthinking 
ignorance, wonders in their own day far 
more astounding. Does it ever come 
into their minds to imagine that the 
female teacher, in her way, is as much 
of a natural curiosity as any of those of 
•earliest or later eras ? And yet she is, 
seeing tlat she has been over more 
ground than the mastodon, has bolted 
whole more facts than the hugest fossil 
Animal ever gave evidence of capacity 
to accommodate, and is forming impres- 
sions more enduring and wonderful than 
that of fern leaf or bird track left on 
the rock. And if endurance and forti- 
tude claimed a public recognition, would 
she not have it — ^since she dies deaths 
<^l7» yet is never dead; and ^oes 
through fiery trials of public opinion, 
familv censure and youthful depieda- 
don?' 

Ah! Only when a sometime epideoiic 
ahall sweep her from h^ place and there 
as let loose upon an astounded commu- 
nity the wild hordes she holds in check 
•each day; — only when it shall see the 
unkept masses of the "country's hope," 
And the *' rising generation,^' rushing 
ibrth like a destroying army with ex- 
ultant laugh and shout to work their 
own sweet' wiH, wiU the iafluenoe and 
«the might of the unobtrusive worker be 
re« ogiiizedand appreciated as it should. 

True, it might be a ooosciousness of 
this unacknowledged sovereignty of hers 
that gives her that self-important air, 
you say, you so much detest. Certainly 
warring with worse than Philistines 
every day, being now and then taken 
•down by a Principal, kept in constant 
Abject fear of a cantankerous Board, 
being ins|)ected by a director, death on 



reform, and obliged to go to Institutes are 
not conducive to importance of any 
kind. It is rather a spirit of defiance 
assumed to brave a sneering world, tax- 
paying citizens, awful pa pes, diabolical 
mamas and unfledged cherubs — all of 
whom in some supremely bitter moments 
of the female teacher's existence appear 
to her in the light of natural enemies. 
But do not for a moment suppose she 
does not highly appreciate her profes- 
sion ; for has she not sworn to the dictum 
that it is " second to none," and even now 
giving life itself to prove that it is the 
highest that could engage the energies 
of mortals? 

And when one thinks of it, it does 
seem poor economy that desires to lessen 
the profits of her labor — a labor for 
which she seems so. truly fitted; since 
depreciation of her value in any way 
serve but to weaken her zeal and earn- 
iiestness and sends her aspirations out 
to other fields of enterpri^ for which 
she has no fitness, — to the marring of 
herself, as well as that of the rising sons 
and daughters of the land. 
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\Si(mla!/ CrUie, July 15th, 1879 j 

— Professor Allyn,of the High School, 
recently charged by Cashier Stoney, 
with injustice to pupils in the last High 
School examination, is engaged in hos- 
pital work in one of the^medical institu- 
tions of New York City. 

.—Miss Sue B. Niehol, of Mt. Albion 
School, and her friend Hiss Hunter, of 
Allegheny City, with Miss Ma^ie 
McCreight, of the High School, Miss 
Mary £. Blakely, of the Lincoln and 
Principal Fisher a^d family, are sum- 
mering at Berlin, Somerset Uo., Pa. 

—One of the East Liberty principal» 
is the owner of five <k>gs. They are 
named respectively, "Dom Pedro/* 
"Dan Sickles," " Skoubeloff," the hero 
of Shipka Pass, "Grant" and "Sher- 
i)iau." He killed " Hayes," as soon as 
he read the inaugural of the General he 
was called for. 
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— The poet laureate of the Teachers' 
excursion, while baskiugiu the radiance 
•on Lake Erie, indited the follownig 
- ode to weather : 

'* The sun's perpendicular ray 

Illumines the depth of the sea. 

The tishes beginning to sweat, 

Cry, doggone it ! how hot we shall be/* 

— Superintendent Luckey, with glaz- 
ed hat and dark ulster enveloping his 
ample form, looked the veritable Captain 
Cuttle, of the expedition, as it left the 
Union Depot for Niagara, as be beamed 
around pleasantly on all, and spun old 
yarns for the delectation and wonder- 
ment of such land lubbers as Ford, An- 
drews, Cargo and Bain. 

— Principal W. M. Logan, of the 
Peebles School, was visited by the pupils 
of his graduating class for High School, 
on Thursday evening last, and was pre- 
sented with a handsome silver card re- 
ceiver, in which were placed the names 
of the donors, handsomely executed on 
cards of elegant design. 

— The following school principals and 
teachers were included among the ex- 

"Cursionists to Niagara : Professors J. P. 

-and Samuel Andrews, W. R. Ford, Wm. 
A. Proudfit and J. K. Bain; Misses 
Hattie J. Graham, McCutcheou, Annie 
O. Christy, Laura G. Allen, Barclay, 

•Oaldwell, Crooks, Lizzie V. Jeffery and 
Martin. A host of other familiar friends 
were seen on the train on its departure 
from the Union Depot. 

— Principal Porter, of the Mononga- 
hela Schools, is wanted. Under the 
rales of the Central Board, the princi- 
pal of each school is required to make, 
^ab affidavit to the correctness of the pay 
roll of the district. The lady teacnera 
of the Monongahela district are impa- 
tient to hie themselves away to the cool 
shades of the mountain retreats, bat are 
^unable 4;o do so on account of tl^e iieff- 
ligenoe of the principal in not attend* 
log to his duties. 

[Sunday CrUie, July 20, 1S79.] 

— Miss Durling has been elected to 
^11 the vacancy in the Liberty School. 



— Principal Greeve?, of the Lincoln, 
now travaileth like Job with boils and 
potsherd. 

— Principal Dolen, of the Hancock, 
is spending his vacation with hid family 
at Wellsville, Ohio. 

— Principals W. C. Lyon and Hib- 
bard S. Phillips were on the trip to To- 
ronto, and enjoyed the sights amazingly. 

— W. J. Fennerty, of the Central 
Board, and family have gone into Camp 
quarters at the Valiev Camp Grounds, 
A. V. R. R. 

— Miss Jennie Finney takes the place 
made vacant in the Allen School, W. 
G. Douglass, Prin., by the- resignation 
of Miss Clara McCargo, who has been 
" called " to a situation in the Fifth 
ward, Allegheny. 

— Principal L. H. Eaton and family 
left the city on Wednesday for Lake 
Chautauqua. We wish the Professor 
abundant success in wrestling with the 
numerous lake fly. " Ah, yes! Ah, 
yes: 

— Mr. John Hulton, brother of Miss 
Mary A. Hulton, of the Minersville 
School, was married to Miss Ada V. 
Stewart, of Lincoln, Pa., on Thursday 
last. A very narrow escape, indeed, for 
Miss H. \ 

— Principal W. R. Ford and withal 
Common Councilman from the Four- 
teenth ward, proposes having a thirty- 
six inch main. laid for the exclusive use 
of the Second ward public school foun- 
tain. The Professor is a man of des- 
tiny, 
■ ...■•» 

—Principal £. M. Still still remains 
in the city ; but he still thinks on a: still 
evening it would still be better to be 
some place where the stillness would not 
be so still. But still, Still says that he 
is still happy, and we still hope that 
said happiness will still continue with 
our friend Still. Be still , Still. 

— ^The editor of the Banner thinks 
that educators should not read Buckie, 
Huxley, Draper and Tyndal. We 
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agree with him and advise them to 
tackle a lighter literature this warm 
weather. FcTr instaDce, " Fisher on the 
Catechism," " Edwards on the WUl," 
or the editorials of the Banner. 

— Father Burtt, of the Ralston, has 
been lending a helping hand to the 
faculty of the Oakdale Normal School. 
This school is located at Oakdale Sta- 
tion on the Pan Handle, and has in at- 
tendance about seventy students, who 
are anxious to embark in the worthy 
enterprise of teaching the " young idea 
how to shoot." 

— Principal Logan, of the Spring- 
field, 'neath the shades of GlenWood, 
draweth out leviathan with a hook from 
the Monongahela, while his stalwart 
neighbor, Isaac Newton Stephenson, of 
the Lawrence, cultivateth the cucumber 
and paweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage as he heareth among his pota- 
to-bugs the sound of their trumpets and 
the thunder of their captains. 

— Principal Stephenson proposes to 
spend the summer up the Monongahela 
— about four miles up — with his family, 
so to speak — at his ramily's home, as it 
were. The Professor is exceedingly 
fond of angling, between which profit- 
able employment and the fascinating 
game of croquet, he wiles away his va- 
cation to his infinite satisfaction. We 
are proud to report that the Professor 
is gaining avoirdupois to the extent of 
at least a quarter of a pound per seven 
days. 

— Mrs. Will A. Proudfoot and the 
•Misses Ralston, Graham, McCreight, 
and other school marms, are camping 
out on the rocky summit of the grand 
old Alleghenies. In a letter they state 
that " the lofty atmosphere, the pure 
mountains, the quiet cataracts and the 
billowy plains all unite to form one of 
the most grotesque land-and-water- 
scapes to be found anywhere in a level 
country." All the foregoing with the 
music of the sea gull, the plaintive cry 
of the rhinoceros and the sweet tones of 
the prairie dog make their locality a de- 
li ghtful summer retreat. 



[Sunday CrUic, August 3d, 1879.J 

— ^The Forbes School building is to- 
have a new roof. 

— C. C. Forney, ex-principal of the 
Morse, is in the city. 

— Mrs. Lizzie Wade is gathering in- 
spiration from the health-giving waters 
of old Bedford. 

— J. B. Crenshaw, formerly of Pitts- 
burg High School, is now practicing 
law in the Monumental city. 

— Miss Ella McCutcheon, in company 
with Mrs. John McCutcheon, is spend- 
ing a few weeks at Chautauqua. 

— Miss Cooley, of the Park, and Miss 
Ken worthy, of the Fortieth street school, 
were married during the past week. 

— Miss Eva Arbogast, of the Frank* 
lin school, made the highest percentage 
of any applicant for admission to the 
High School. 

— Miss Jennie and Miss Bella Gosber 
are rusticating amid the stately oaks 
leiud ancient elms of their native Alle- 
gheny coimty. 

— Miss Jennie McClure, of the Forbes 
school, is summering in Stowe Town- 
ship, and her sister Ada, of the Morse,, 
is visiting on the mountains. 

— The pedagogues of the United* 
States, met in National Convention 
during the last week, in Philadelphia. 
The High School question was discussed 
pro and con. 

— Principal D. C. Holmes, of the- 
Franklin school, haa served longer in 
the educational harness than any other 
of the Pittsburs school men. He was 
elected principal at the organization of 
the district many ,years ago, and he is 
still its honored head. 

— Principal J. M. Logan has just re- 
turned from a forty-eight hour visit to- 
Ebensburg. He reports having gained 
enough health and strength to enable 
him to whip any man who advises him 
to go into the solitude of the mountains 
to nnd comfort and enjoyment. 
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— T. B. McCain, of the Curry Insti- 
tute of this city, and late Clavville Nor- 
mal school, has been elected principal 
of the First ward school, Wheeling. 

— Central Boarder Fennerty, is with 
the G. A. R. at Erie, dashing, splashing, 
crashing and smashing in the rolling 
and tempestuous waves of the turbulent 
lake. 

— James M. McEwcn, ex-president of 
the Central Board, will soon make his 
annual visit to the mountains, where, 
in imitation of the noble red man, he 
will make the gorges echo with his shrill 
war*whoop, or send up in curling grand- 
eur the olue smoke from his costly 
meersham, as he sits at his wigwam 
door, clothed in BuffiUo robes and moc- 
casins. 

[Sunday Critic, Aug. lOib, 1879.J 

— Professor Allyn has been investigat- 
ed. Committee, plaintiff, defendant, 
witnesses, attorney, much talk^, talkee, 
no leportee. Ob, quitee, quitee I 

— Bev. H. O. GibboDB, formerly prin- 
cipal of die Lawrence school, now pasior 
of a church at Annapolis, Md., was visit* 
ing friends in the dty last week. 

Prof. C. B. Wood, of the High School, 
amuses himself this hot weather by tak- 
ing a daily afternoon trip on the nalaoe 
cars connected with the Wjrlieana Her- 
ron avenue Street Gar line. On his 
arrival at the Central Board rooms he 
is met by a class of pupil to whom he 
imparts much mathematical informa- 
tion. 



SOUTH HOBMAL SCHOOL. 



The South Normal School will open 
its seventh Annual Term on Saiuraay^ 
September 6th, 1879 at the South School 
Building, corner of Ross and Diamond 
sts., and continue until the examination 
of the City Superintendent is completed. 

Sessions: — Saturdays from 9 A. M. 
to 12 M., and on such evenings as will 
best subserve the interests of the several 
classes. 

Branches: — All that i^e required 



for either Professional or Provisional 
certificate. 
Terms :— $9.00. 

Persons wishing to become members 
of the class should enroll themselves at 
once. 

No reduction of terms on account of 
time. 

The outlines of the entire course of 
lessons will be furnished each member 
of the class free. 

J. M. Logan. 
J. P, Andrews. 
W. R. Ford. 
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BEPOBT OF LAST EXAMINATION FOR 
ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 
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PITTSBUEG TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 



Elerenth Annual Session* 



Morse School Hall, ) 
Aug. 27, 1879. j 

MORNING SESSION. 

First Vice President Burtt, called the 
Institute to order. 

The Allegheny Quartette sang "Fleet- 
ing Years." 

Principal Jones led the Institute in 
Prayer. 

The Quartette sang '* Lead Me Gently 
Home." 

On motion the New Constitution, re- 
ported upon and accepted at the May 
meeting, was considered Article by Ar- 
ticle, and the following adopted : 

Article Ist, — The name of this Asso- 
ciation shall be the Pittsburg Teachers' 
Institute, and its object shall be to pro- 
mote fraternity among teachers, and to 
better prepare them for the duties of 
their nrofession. 

Article 2d. — The officers of this Asso- 
ciation shall be as follows: A Presi- 
dent, two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 
an Assistant Secretary, two Enrolling 
Secretaries, a Financial Secretary and 
Treasurer, an Executive Committee, 
composed of three members and an 
Auditing Committee composed of three 
members. 

Article 3d. — ^The Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the City of Pitts- 
burg shall be President ex-officio, and 
all officers except the Financial Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and Enrolling Secre- 
taries shall be elected by the Institute at 
the annual meetings, and shall serve 
for one year and until the election of 
their successors. No person shall hold 
more than one office at the same time, 
and no person, except the Financial 
Secretary and Treasurer shall hold office 
for two years in succession. 

Article 4tth. — ^The Institute shall hold 
one annual and four stated meetings in 
each school year. The annual meeting 
shall be held during the last week of the 
summer vacation, and shall be conduct- 



ed in accordance with the Second Section 
of the Supplement to the Common 
School Law, approved the 9th day of 
April, 1867, and shall continue in ses- 
sion at least three days, according to 
Supplement to the ''Act consolidating 
the wards of the City of Pittsburg foi' 
educational purposes." Said Supple- 
ment being approved 12th day of 
March, 1871. The stated meetings 
shall be held on the third Friday even- 
ing and succeeding Saturday forenoon 
of the months of October,* January, 
March and May. 

Article 5th, — The funds required to 
bear the necessary expenses of the In- 
stitute in addition to the appropriation 
made by the county and income of the 
Voice shall be raised by assessments 
made upon the members by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the assessment shall 
be a certain per cent, of a month's sal- 
ary ; provided, that not more than four 
per cent, shall be levied in one year. 

Article 6th. — Warrants upon the 
Treasurer must be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Institute, and 
no warrants shall be drawn on the 
treasury except in liquidation of bills 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

Article 7th, — All necessary arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the Institute, 
including all printing, advertising, &c., 
shall be attended to by the Executive 
Committee. 

AHicle 8<A.— The Public School Teach- 
ers of the City of Pittsburg shall be 
ex-offido members of the Institute, and 
all active friends of education and 
teachers not engaged in teaching in the 
City of Pittsburg, may become honorary 
members of this Association by haying 
their names recorded as such. 

Article 9th. — The Auditors shall 
make a full and itemized report of all 
receipts and expenditures of the Asso- 
ciation. The other officers may make 
such a report as they may think expe- 
dient. All reports must include one 
financial year of the Institute. 

Article 10th. — ^AU programmes shall 
provide for the opening of the sessions 
of the Institute by prayer. 
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Article lllh. — These rules may be 
amended at any annual or stated meet- 
ing by a vote oi two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, provided, notice of the in- 
tended amendment has been given at a 
previous meeting. 

Mr. J. P. Andrews offered the follow- 
ing, which was referred to a committee 
consisting of A. Burtt, D. Dennison, 
AV. A. Proudfit, Misses Martha Gra- 
ham, Jennie Gosser and Supt. Luckey, 
this committee to report at the morning 
session on Thursday . 

Article 12th. — It shall be the duty of 
the Executive Committee to provide for 
the publication of an educational paper 
in sGch a manner as will in their judg- 
ment subserve the interest of popular 
education in the City of Pittsburg. 

Mr. H. G. Squires delivered an ad- 
dress on " Morals and Manners." (See 
another column.) 

Supt. Luckey made the following ap- 
pointments on committees : 

On Resolutions, — W. G. Douglass, 
Wm. McCiure, D. Dennison, L. P. 
Greeves and Rose A. McCleary. 

On Fraternal Relations. — Geo. P. 
Fulton, J. K. Bane, Sam'l Andrews, 
Martha J. Graham, H. G. Squires and 
J. P. McClymonds. 

On Elections. — W. A. Proudfit, J. 
P. Cameron, J. C. Dolan, Kate Knowles 
and J. B. Sullivan. 

On the State of Education and the 
Wants of our Schools. — A. Burtt, E. A. 
Wade, Jennie Ralston, W. C. Lyne and 
J. P. Andrews. 

The Quartette sang " One Hundred 
Years to Come." 

Mr. J. P. Andrews, Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee, announced that tickets 
and invitations for the " Reunion " at 
Hulton could be obtained at the Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr. Burtt announced that the nomin- 
ation of officers would take place in the 
afternoon. 
Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

First Vice-President Burtt called the 
meeting to order. 



The Quartette sang "Speed Away! 
Speed Away !" 

Supt. Luckey delivered his " Annual 
Address." (See another column.) 

The following nominations were made : 

For Vice President. — (Two to elect.) 
— W. R. Ford, A. Burtt, J. P. And- 
rews, I. N. Stephenson, D. Dennison. 

For Secretary. — (One to elect.) — J. 
M. Lo^ran, J. P. Andrews, W. R. Ford, 
W. A. Proudfit, J. C. Dolan, J. B. 
Sullivan. 

For Assistant Secretary. — (One to 
elect.) — Anna Slattery, Jennie Ralston, 
A. M. Petty. 

For Executive Committee. — (Four 
to elect.) — J. P. Andrews, J. M. Logan, 
Martha J. Grahanp, M. J. Shields, W. A. 
Proudfit. D. Dennison, H. G. Squires, 
R. H. Kelly, J. P. Cameron, James 
Sawyer, Ella McCutcheon, Maggie 
Hare, E. A. Wade, Elizabeth Bamford, 
C. C. Myler. 

For Auditing Committee, — (Three to 
elect.) D. Denniston, 

For Permanent Certijleate Committee 
— (Five to elect.) W. P, Montgomery, 
M. G. Louden, Sam'l. Andrews, C. B. 
Wood, J. P. Cameron, Rose A. McCleary, 
I. N. Stephenson, R. H. Kelly, Lide J. 
Mason, W. J. McClure. 

The Quartette sang " There's a Lonely 
Cottage by the Seaside." 

Mr. Graham Scott, a School Director 
of the Oakland district, discussed the 
question : " What changes are required 
in our School Law?" 

Mr. Burtt continued the discussion, 
by speaking on the following resolution : 

Resolved, That teachers' examinations 
should be conducted and certificates 
granted by a committee consisting of 
the City Superintendent and two mem- 
bers appointed by the County Court. 

Prof. A^ngell, of Millersville Normal 
School, and Messrs. Ford and Luckey 
endorsed the idea involved in Mr. 
Burtt's Resolution. 

Mr. Ford offered and spoke upon the 
following: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed by this Institute to consider 
carefully, the School Laws pertaining 
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to this city, and to propose such addi- 
tions, alterations and amendments as 
they may deem necessary, the result to 
fee presented to a future meeting of this 
lodge, and that they shall have power 
to add to their number by the selection 
■of directors or other citizens, who may 
take an interest in the cause of educa- 
tion. 

On motion, Mr. Ford's offering was 
accepted as a finality, for the present, 
upon this question. 

The Quartette sang " The Minute Gun 
-at Sea.'* 

Adjourned. 



EVENING SESSION. 

Pirst Vice-President Burtt called the 
Institute to order. 

The Quartette sang "Come Where 
the Lilies Bloom." 

Mr. Burtt observed that the Execu- 
tive Committee requested him to make 
a few remarks, which he did, to the ef- 
fect that: (1) we had met in this (the 
Morse) school building for the fourth 
time ; (2) that we felt grateful to the 
<;itizens for their patronage at our night 
meetings ; (3) that the Quartette would 
«ing another song before Miss Glass' 
lecture. 

The Quartette sang the "Medley 
<iuartette," by C. White. 

Miss Martha Glass delivered an ad- 
dress entitled "The Three Kequisites 
for Success in Teaching," 

The Quartette sang " Let the Hills 
and Vales Resound " and "Good Night." 

Adjourned. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Election of Officers. 
Lecture, - . . 

J. K. Bane, St. Clair School. 

Instruction, Penmanship and Drawing. 

Prof. J. V. Montgomery, Millersville 

Normal School. 

Instruction, - Elocution. 

Prof. J. Martin Lytle, Finleyville, Pa. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Music, - Allegheny Quartette. 

Lecture, - - Mistakes. 

Rev. D. K. Nesbit, Pittsburg. 
Music, - Allesgheny Quartette. 

Miscellaneous Business. 
Music, - Allegheny Quartette. 



-♦-♦-•- 



■♦♦ »■ 



PROGRAMME FOR 

Thursday, August 2dth. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Instruction, - School Management. 
A. Burtt, A. M., Ralston School. 

Lecture, - - - Languagie. 
S. S. Green, A. M., Providence, R. L 

Instruction, - Primary Teaching. 
Prof. Paulson, Sharpsburg. 
Answers to Correspondents. 



Annual Address of Snpt* Lnel^ey. 

Fellow Teachers: 

I congi^atulate you pn the successful 
prosecution of your work during the 
last year. Notwithstanding the discon- 
tent engendered in the public mind by 
the long continued depression of all the 
leading industries of our city and the 
consequent disability of our people to 
bear the heavy taxation imposed upon 
them, you have performed your work so 
well that the great mass of intelligent 
people, while clamoring for a release 
from their financial burdens, have not 
joined in the cry for a reduction of sal- 
aries in the school department, as they 
have in other branches of the city gov- 
ernment ; while your voluntarily offer to 
donate a half month's pay during the 
next year to the city treasury, is intelli- 
gent evidence of your appreciation of 
the financial burdens which our people 
have been called upon to bear, and a 
proof of your loyalty to the great 
cause in which you are engaged, 

Perhaps in no other year was there 
so much done towards making the Com- 
mon school education practical and 
thus fitting those under your care for 
the performance of the various duties 
of American citizenship. Too long it 
has been justly said that our course of 
study was too theoretical; that our 
pupils were only given a knowledge of 
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the text-books, and that when they en- 
tered upon the duties of practical life 
they found themselves poorly prepared 
for the performance of the simplest acts 
of business requirements. 

Tliat we have accomplished all that 
. is to be desired in this direction, none 
will claim, but we have reason to be 
gratified that we have broken the 
chains of a long established custom 
which held us in the grooves which were 
worn by a preceding generation, and 
that we have successfully started in a 
different and a better course. 

From those who have examined the 
result of last year's work we have the 
highest commendations. The social and 
business letters, writing and drawing, 
both in the primary and grammar 
schools have gradually advanced until 
they are both marked features in most 
of our city schools, while theoretical 
grammar has largely given place to 
practical lessons in langua6:e. By de- 
grees we are building up a system 
of instruction which happily avoids 
the extremes which are alternately re- 
curring in many other cities where at 
one time text-books are entirely dis- 
carded and then theoretical instruction 
80 enforced instead, after waste of val- 
uable time, that no satisfactory experi- 
ment is ever realized and the proper 
mean is never found. 

Again, the mania for Kindergarten 
teaching in the primary department has 
in some places led to the effort to en- 
graft the entire plan on the public 
school system, forgetting that the very 
essence of the experiment consists 
largely^ in individual teaching, thus 
making it impossible for one teacher 
to instruct a number large enough 
to extend it beyond the nursery or 
play-room. "While we appreciate 
Kindergarten methods, we, at the same 
time recognize the fact that they can- 
not fully be engrafted on the public 
school system, Avithout so increas- 
ing the cost of general education as to 
make the present system umpopular and 
liable to criticism that will endanger 
all we jiow possess. 



Our Primary system, in which we 
have engrafted many of the leading- 
and all the practical features of the reg* 
ular Kindergarten, is, in my opinion,, 
the true and only correct public primary 
school method, since it does away with 
the stiff and unnatural methods of gov- 
ernmeuts, and keeps the pupjl identified 
with the same system during his entire 
course in school, while at the same time 
it leads him to think and act as an in- 
dependent being and not as an auto- 
matic machine. 

It may well be a matter of trial for 
earnest teachers during the coming term- 
to ascertain whether the prevailing 
modes of teaching the art of writing 
and using the English language proper- 
ly, may not be susceptible of great im- 
provement. Is the child who has learn- 
ed all forms of parsing, diagrams and 
analysis of sentences, any whit the 
better equipped for speaking and writing 
the language for this instruction, than 
the one who is devoid of these arts? 
What matters it to the reporters of our 
local, political or financial news, whether 
they can classify the words they use into 
parts of speech or not, or to the histo- 
rian or poet, whether they know the 
paradigms of the words that convey to 
the mind their immortal utterances. 

These questions are asked by our 
utilitarians in such a way that they can 
no longer be passed over in silence by 
our educators, and it will be the part 
of wisdom to give the subject of proper- 
ly speaking and writing the vernacllar 
of our dauy intercourse some thought,, 
with a view to placing its modes of in- 
struction beyond the criticism of a large 
class of intelligent speculators in the 
fields of thought and science, who are 
pressing these inquiries upon us with 
force and most earnest pertinacity. 
We live in an age of progress and in- 
quiry, when the people are not satisfied 
to shape their ideas in the moulds of 
their ancestors ; when we can find no 
ancient model from which to construct 
either our social or political systems, and 
our only reliance is on the intelligence- 
of the masses, and it is our duty as in- 
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i^ructors to see that every possible ad- 
vantage to give to those under our 
instruction so that they may start in 
life fully equipped for the duties which 
this age and this country impose upon 
them. 

I opine that it is with pardonable 
pride that I review the progress of our 
school system during the last decade 
of years. The ancient prejudice which 
existed towards the payment of the same 
-salaries to female .teachers as to males 
for the same service, is, we rejoice to 
«ay, fully dispelled, and will never again 
prevail in the adjustment of honest labor. 
The color line has no place in our city 
«chool system, but every public 
«chool building has open doors to every 
youthful aspirant without regard to race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, 
while the High School offeres academic 
privileges to the children of every race 
and social condition. We have thus in 
our school system realized the Utopian 
idea of perfection in so far as securing 
to every child the same privileges and 
•advantages in the start of life ; and, al- 
though in after years they may be di- 
vided by class distinction, yet they will 
have alike to testify to the liberality and 
justice of their Alma Mater in equally 
^endowing them for the requirements of 
4;he age. 

In conclusion, we bid you "God 
speed " in the course before you in the 
coming year. Faint not, fail not ; know 
no such word as fail, and with the bright 
record our toiling, faithful teachers have 
made for themselves in the past to lure 
you all to emulation, we confidently 
entrust the work of the future to your 
hands. 

ALL SORTS. 



— " The Home beside the Sea," a very 
ipretty song, was admirably rendered by 
the Allegheny Quartette. 

— ^The discussion on the improvement 
•of the School law was interesting and 
spirited. Good speeches were made by 
Mr. Scott, Pro£ Angell, Mr. Burtt and 
MTi Ford. 



— Mr. Squii'es never displayed his 
oratorical abilities in better style than 
by the reading of the editorial from a 
last year's Voice. It was evident he 
had mastered and applied its meaning, 
and he brought out the good points in 
it beautifully. 

— Superintendent Lackey's annual 
address was brief but full of pith and 
power. 

— Mr. H. I. Gourley graced the In- 
stitute with his presence, and received a 
warm welcome. 

— ^The absence of the teachers of the 
High School from the Institute was 
noted, and excited much comment. 

— J. M. Logan, W. R. Ford, and 
J. P. Andrews, the South Side Normal 
trio, have the fairests prospects before 
them in the way of no end of sweet 
girls anxious to be graduates. 

— The selections of the quartette were 
good and appropriate and well sung. 

—The quartette, "Lead me gently 
home," given by the Allegheny Club, 
was a very good performance. Mr. 
Horner's very fine bass voice showed to 
particular advantage in the solo. 

— ^The retirement of Miss Jennie 
Ralston from the Normal Department 
of the High School leaves a gap in that 
institution which will be very hard to 
fill. 

— Miss Rose McCleary has returned 
from her sojourn in the country, in fine 
health and spirits. She made a ]j|pe 
speech in the course of the mornmg's 
session which was received with great 
applause. Miss McCleary is a fine 
speaker aud should brighten up the In- 
stitute oftener. 

— Mr. W. J. McClure, the new prin- 
cipal of the Morse school, purposes 
forming, in connection with his day 
school, a Normal Class, somewhat after 
the style of principal Burtt's. Those 
of his pupils who have passed for, but 
do not wish to enter the High School, 
will form the nucleus. 
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MoBSE School Hall 
August 28, 1879 

mobning session. 

First Vice-President Burtt called the 
Institute to order. 

Prof. Crane, of the Western Univer- 
sity, led the Institute in prayer. 

The Quartette sang ** Hail, Smiling 
Morn." 

Miss C. A. McClaren, of the Soho 
School, read the following metrical 
critique of yesterday's proceedings: 

In this warm month of August, from year to 

year. 
Together assemble from far and from near 
All the grades and classes of our city teachers — 
Whose profession, you know, ranks next to the 

pr^ichers — 
Wise subjects to ponder and arguments to 

confute, 
At this, our ever dear Annual Institute. 

The vacation now over, though of two months' 
duration, 

Seems a very short time for rest and recrea- 
tion, 

To these faithful guides of the young of the 
nation ; 

And, if the Central Board had been of the in- 
clination 

To reduce our time instead of our meagre 
wages. 

They'd have had our blessing throughout fu- 
ture ages. 

If in all municipal affairs, such grand econo- 
my was maintained, 

Many thousand dollars, now wasted yearly by 
our city would be gained. 

But no further digression; let us now turn 
our gaze 

To the crowd here gathered from their various 
'if ways 

Afld wanderings. Some from the mountains 
have come, 

And, instead of cool breezes, they meet with 
the hum 

Of the city, its crowded streets and high, close 
walls. 

Others, who have been obeying Dame Fash- 
ion's calls 

At Cresson, Bedford Springs, Long Branch 
and Cape May, 

Of their pleasures or discomforts sufficient 
cannot say. 

Many, who iiad fled to country scenes and 
rural delights, 

Where pa8^ed quickly happy days and cool, 
quiet nights ; 



Are now with us onoe more and the vacant 

places 
Are all filled with the 6ld, familiar fiioes. 

But, 'ere we forget, let us tell of the Excur* 

sion. 
Meant for the improvement and also the di* 

version 
Of the pedago^es of Allegheny County and 

this, our city. 
Led by a man who at once is both pleasant 

and wittv * 
" Yours Truly," W. C. Smy the, as he is knowft 

by name. 
Who, from numerous travelers, has gained a. 

goodly fame. 

Among the crowd, who went on this delight- 
ful trip. 
Was one well known as something of a clip^ 
G. J. Luckey, otherwise the ''Great Hand 

Shaker. 
Who in an ulster gray, looked like a hoppy^ 

Quaker, 
His jolly countenance and heart devoid of 

guile, 
Charmed all beholders and make them latighi 

and smile. 
We must thank J. P. Andrews, W. Ford, and^. 

many others. 
Who so kindly attended the seasick sisters and 

brothers, 
And proved themselves sueh efficient nurses.. 
May good health be their» and well filled 

purses. 

Of the views at Nii^gjura and its wonderful 

scenes 
We would relate if it were within our means.. 
But the vacation ending^ together we socially 

meet 
To enjoy and discuss an intellectual treat. 
As punctuality is a virtue, so exactly on time 
Proceedings were begun with a season of 

rhyme 
By the Quartette of old, who improving with. 

years. 
Make music that almost affects you to tears^ 
This was followed by prayer, then music 

again. 
How grateful we should feel to those musical 

men. 
Miscellaneous business lacking, we now give 

attention 
To the articles which henceforth will govero^ 

our convention. 

During the discussion, so many fine speeches- 
were made, 

That they never would end, we were almost* 
afraid. 

An editorial, that long since, by Mrs. Wade- 
had been composed, 

By the worthy Mr. Squires was somewhat bit- 
terly opposed ; 

But when Miss McCleary came to the assist- 
ance of her friend, 
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Of Mr. Squire's criticisms there was qiiickly 
made an end. 

Professors Dolan, Andrews, Dennison and oth- 
ers made remarks 

On Article Oth, and some scintillating sparks 

Were raised by the various opinions and ex- 
pressions 

Of these members. But after numerous di- 
gressions, 

The Articles, with amendments of very good 
repute, 

Were laid over for consideration by the Insti- 
tute. 

'^ Morals and Manners," by H. G. Squires, of 
the Minersville School, 

Then followed, and, in tlus lecture many a 
good rule 

Was enjoined, and we were warned to beware 

Of being bad models, and told that with care 

We should guide the thoughts of the young. 

And teach them the proper use of the tonirae. 

*' A Hund^^d Years to Come,'' by the choir in 
good style 

Was delivered, then adjournment for a while. 

After a season of social and physical recrea- 
tion. 

We return to the hall for mental delectation. 

Such sweet music by the trio, and Walter B. 
Slack 

Entertaining us, that when school opens we'll 
sadly t&A the lack 

Of the handsome form of Darling, that grace- 
ful man. 

And brother Homer's melancholy smile, and, 
if you can 

Confess that the singing of William H. Slack 
for you has no charm, 

We'll think no good of you but a great deal of 
harm. 

Then of the speech of our Superintendent, it 
must be confessed 

That of all the orations ever made, it was cer- 
tainly the best — 

Talk of Cicero, Demosthenes, Webster, or any 
one of fame. 

Compared with him their elocution must sure- 
ly have been tame. 

Then his stately, elegant form and button-hole 
bouquet 

Presentea an appearance quite fascinating and 
gay. 

At two P. M., William Ford came promptly 
on the stage. 

With a very pleasant manner and a heart de- 
void of rage. 

In councils, on the subject of cold water (it is 
the solemn fact) 

He entertains opinions that are famous for 
tact. 

As a chairman, pro tempore, he acts in a 
friendly way, 

And allows each one, in order, to have his lit- 
tle say. 



Of officers for the ensuing year next came the 

nomination. 
By men famous for their wisdom and great 

discrimination. 
Something cool about the sea by the choir was 

then sung. 
Would that each of us here had such a silver 

tongue. 
Mr. Scott spoke of the changes that are much 

required 
In our School Law, and Professor Burtt was 

inspired. 
As were also Messrs. Ford and Squires, on the 

same subject to speak, 
Which they did in a manner that was not at 

all weak. 
After another song, we were promptly ad- 
journed. 
And homeward each pedagogue his footsteps 

turned. 

Of the evening's entertainment our description 
will be brief. 

And, of its different features the lecture was 
the chief. 

The theme, by Miss Martha Glass, " Three 
Bequisites in Teaching," 

Was well handled ; and, if all the modem 
preaching 

Inculcated such manner of living in this mor- 
tal life. 

We should not have here so much sorrow, 
misery and strife. 

Said she, *' Health, intelligence and eamest- 
ness each teacher should desire, 

And, in our teaching, knowledge, enthusiasm 
and hearts full of fire 

We should not lack, and, if in these essentials, 
we are wanting, 

Failure and sad disappointment our paths will 
be haunting. 

After some sweet singing, with feelings of de- 
light, 

We all meandered home in the pale moon- 
light. 

8. S. Greene, A. M., of Providence, 
B. L, and author of Greene's Grammar, 
lectured on " Language." The Doctor 
developed the following points : 

METHODS OP TEACBING THE WRITTEN LAN- 
GUAGE. 

Not by means of grammar, for that is sci- 
ence. Children cannot comprehend science or 
the results of science. 

Follow nature. The mother accepts nature's 
teaching without reducing it to scientific 
methods. Nature gives language as signs of 
thought. Every word is a significant sign. 
She leaves the results of her work for the 
scientist He marks her work, and reduces, 
classifies, rearranges and exhibits in his oum 
way, not in nature^s. Let us take her way in 
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teaching the written, and the scientist's way 
in teaching grammar. 

Let us begin, then, by teaching signs of 
thought at once — by the double process of 
making them and recognizing them when made. 
Let them learn to make dog for example as a 
sign of an idea. Let them pronounce it at 
once, and make it first by copying from the 
board. Let them copy till the form is im- 
pressed so thoroughly that they can copy from 
memory. Then mey will at length be able to 
produce it without an effort. 

The whole work is a growth. There is a 
growth in penmanship in forming idioms or 
S)rmulas for thought, in vocabulary, in neat- 
ness of presentation, in ease of execution, and 
in love for the work. 

The 'problems presented to the child are 
effective. They are not problems solved in 
the presentation, as when we tell orally what 
we wish him to write. The teacher exacts 
the thought, and leaves the child to formulate. 
It is an exercise in formulating his own 
thoughts. Thus the teacher steps across the 
room and opens the 'window, and bids the 
children tell what she has done. 

Language is made incidental, thought pre- 
dominant. The alphabet comes out incident- 
ally, while the teacher is laboring to improve 
the letters. The spelling is incidental. To 
make a word is to spell it. The definitions 
are incidental. To use a word correctly is tac- 
itly to define it. The construction of senten- 
ces is wholly incidental and subordinate to the 
thought. 

It is a process of practical culture. What a 
child can write correctly becomes a standard 
for his oral expressions. 

Mr. Burtt addressed the Institute on 
School MaDagement. 

The Quartette sang the " Laughing 
Trio." 

W. E. Ford introduced Messrs. J. N. 
Smith, O. H. Phillips and Jas. E. Mc- 
Cague, the Committee on Fraternal Re- 
lations from Allegheny County and 
City Institute now in session in Alle- 
gheny City. 

Mr. Burtt delivered the address of 
welcome. 

Mr. J. N. Smith responded. The 
gentlemaH told a story about bmith 
** Smith, Smith ? It appears to me I have 
heard that name before." 

Messrs. Phillips and McCague, of the 
Committee, also made remarks appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Second Vice-President Ford announc- 
ed that the election of officers would 



take place during the noon hour. 

Prof. Paulson, of Sharpsburg, read 
an Original Poem on Primary Schools. 
[See another column.] 

The Quartette sang ''Sweet and 
Low." 

Superintendent Luckey announced the 
addition of Miss Maggie McCreight's 
name to the Committee on Relations. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Second Vice-President Ford called 
the Institute to order. 

The Quartette sang '' Let the Hills 
and Vales Resound." 

The committee to which Article 12th, 
proposed as an addition to the rules for 
the government of this Insfitute, re- 
ported as follows : 

We recommend that said Article 12th 
be not adopted as part of the rules, but 
that the following resolutions be passed 
and that they continue in force until re- 
pealed : 

Resolved 1, That the Educational 
Voice be continued as the organ of this 
Institute. 

2. That it be published during the 
first week of each school month. 

3. That it be published and controlled 
by a publishing committee of three 
members, elected by the Institute at the 
annual meeting. 

4. That the cost of publication shall 
not exceed six hundred dollars per 
year, and the bills for the expenses of 
publication, properly certified by the 
publishing committee, shall be paid by 
the Executive Committee. 

5. That the publishing committee 
shall report to each annual meeting giv- 
ing a complete itemized account of 
their receipts and expenditures, together 
with such other information as they or 
the Institute may deem important. 

A. Burtt, 
Jennie Gosseb, 
Wm. A. Pboudfit, 
M. J. Graham, 
D. Dennison, 

Ckymmittee. 
The report was accepted and adopted 
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as a rule of the Institute. 

On motion of Mr. Dennison a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to make 
nominations for a publishing commit- 
tee, and report the same at this even- 
ing's meeting. The election to take 
place during the morning session. 

Supt. Luckey appointed the following 
persons on the above committee on 
nominations: David Dennison, I. N. 
Stephenson, H. G. Squires, L. H. Eaton 
and W. P. Montgomery. 

Mr. J. P. Andrews moved a recon- 
sideration of Article 3 of the New Con- 
stitution. Agreed to, and was amended 
so as to read as follows : 

AHiele 3. The Superintendent of 
Common Schools for the City of Pitts- 
burg shall be President ex officio^ and all 
officers, except the Financial Secretary 
and Treasurer, and Enrolling Secretar- 
ies, who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Institute, shall be elected 
by I he Institute at the annual meetings, 
and shall serve for one year and until 
the election of their successors. 

On motion, the New Constitution was 
now adopted as a whole. 

Mr. J. K. Bane delivered a lecture 
entitled " History of the Origin of the 
New Constitution." (See another col- 
umn.) 

The Quartette sang " The Old Mill- 
stream." 

Prof. J. V. Montgomery, of the Mill- 
ersville Normal School, gave instruc- 
tions in drawing. The Professor 
enlarged upon the following points : 

Course of Drawing for American Pub- 
lic Schools, * 

EXERCISES. 

1st Series. 

Teach position, direction, distance. 
The fundamental form taught is the 
rectangle. The development given is 
right lines, right angles, right forms and 
their application in designs and com- 
mon objects. 

2d Series. 

The fundamental form taught is the 
triangle. The development given is ob- 
lique lines, oblique triangles, oblique 



forms and their application in designs 
and mechanical drawings. 

The ideas presented were illustrated 
on the board as the lecture proceeded. 

Prof. J. Warren Lytle of Findley, 
Pa., gave a discourse on Elocution. 

The Professor gave a brief outline of 
his method, dwelling on position, voice, 
expression and gesticulation. The read- 
ings given by the Professor were well 
received. 

The Committee on Election reported 
the following ; those marked with a star 
being the officers elect for the ensuing 
year : 

Vice-Presidents. — (Two to elect.) — 
*W. K. Ford. 115 ; *A. Burtt, 130 ; J. 
P. Andrews, 91 ; I. N. Stephenson, 18 ; 
D. Dennison, 19. 

For Secretary. — (One to elect.) — *J. 
M. Logan, 130 ; W. K. Ford, 2 ; W. A. 
Proudfit, 29 ; J. C. Dolan, 18 ; J. B. 
Sullivan, 6. 

For Assistant Secretary, — (One to 
elect.)--*Jennie Ralston, 117; Anna 
Slattery, 20 ; A. M. Petty, 51. 

For Executive Committee, — (Four to 
elect.)— * J. P. Andrews, 137 ; *J. M. 
Logan, 106 ; *Martha J. Graham, 66 ; 
M. J. Shields, 12; *W. A. Proudfit, 
87 ; D. Dennison, 28 ; H. G. Squires, 
27 ; R. H. Kelly, 38 ; J. P. Cameron, 
25 ; Fanny Sawyer, 24; Ella McCutch- 
eon, 45 ; Maggie Hare, 35 ; E. A. 
Wade, 54; Lizzie Bamford, 11; C. C. 
Mvler, 38. 

Permanent Certificate. — (Five to 
elect.)— *W. P. Montgomery, 84 ; *M. 
G. Louden, 132; *Samuel Andrews, 
126 ; *C. B. Wood, 103 ; J. P. Came- 
ron, 71 ; *Rose A. McCleary, 83 ; I. N. 
Stephenson, 50 ; R. H. Kelly, 73 ; Lide 
J. Mason, 77 ; W. J. McClure, 57. 

The Quartette, by request, repeated 
the song, " Come Where the Lilies 
Bloom." 

Adjourned. 



— ^Miss Kate Knowles, who is so suc- 
cessful as a Principal, is no less a suc- 
cess as a housekeeper, as her delightful 
entertainment of her friends show. 
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Second Vice President Ford called 
the Institute to order. 

Mr. J. F. McClymonds led the Insti- 
tute in prayer. 

The Quartette sang "Remember Me, 
O Mighty One I " 

Mr. Burtt made a few general remarks 
on primary writing. Although formerly 
opposed to scripit in Step 1 of Grade, 
the speaker said it was his intention, on 
the opening of his school this sessiou, to 
give it a tnal. He also remarked upon 
the lack of enterprise on the part of 
teachers in acquiring general informa- 
tion. 

Messrs. Dennison, Stephenson, 
Squires, Montgomery and Eaton, the 
Committee on Nominations for Publish- 
ing Committee, reported the names of A. 
Burtt, R. H. Kelly and Geo. P. Ful- 
ton. 

The report was received, and the fol- 
lowing names added by the Institute: 
E. A. Wade, Jennie Ralston, H. W. 
Fisher, Benj. Jones, W. R. Ford and 
W. C. Lyne. 

Messrs. Dolan and Squires were ap- 
pointed tellers of the election. 

Mr. W. G. Douglass, Chairman of 
Committee on Resolutions, offered the 
following, which were received and 
adopted : 

Resolved Ist, That, in view of the 
magnitude of the teachers' work, we 
deeply feel the necessitv of again ap- 
proaching our labors with renewed con- 
secration and energy. 

Resolved 2d, That this Institute re- 
commepds our City Superintendent to 
hold two annual examinations for teach- 
ers, viz: one for teadiers now holding 
provisional certificateSy and one for new 
applicants. 

Resolved Ath, That the thanks of this 
Institute are due and are hereby tend- 
ered to Governor Hoyt for his timely 
veto of Bill 250, and that a copy of this 



resolution be sent to His Excellency. 

Resolved dOi, That the thanks of this 
Institute are due and are hereby tendered 
to the Board of Dii^ctors of the Morse 
School District for the use of their hall, 
and to Miss Martha Glass, Rev. D. K. 
Nesbit and Mr. J. Warren Lytle for 
their excellent performances. 

The Quartette sang " The Brook-Mil- 
ler's Song." 

Miss McClaren read the following 
criticism of yesterday's and this morn- 
ing's proceedings : 

The second day'o session with prayer was be- 
gun, 

This was followed by music, which was very 
well sung. 

We would cnticise, if we could, these worthy 
men 

Who sing, but when we undertake it by the 
use of our pen 

The power fails us. Next it was our happy 
fate ' 

To hear S. S. Greene, A. M., from Rhode Is- 
land State. 

Though a stranger to us, he kindly came here 

To lecture on Primary Teaching. We lend 
an attentive ear 

To his instructive remarks. Words should be 
taught 

Little diildren first, not letters, this was his 
thought. 

Practice in original composition of a very 
Bimple kind 

Would rapidly improve the young, receptive 
mind. 

Language, writing and the rudiments of gram- 
mar too 

Should be taught incidentally. If this we 
would do 

Success and progress would be ours. The 
next on the list 

Was music. An address, which no teacher 
8houl4 have missed, 

On " School Management" was made by our 
friend Professor Burtt, 

A kindly man, who wouldn't any one's feelings 

hurt. , . . 

He always gives us good, plain, solid instruc- 
tion, 

And the advice he bestows, if followed, would 
not lead to destruction. 

The perceptive feculties should careful cultiva- 
tion receive. 

Such improvement would be made, that you 
would hardly believe 

Could be attained, if this was our ordinary 
rule 

As educators and instructors in the public 

school. 
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Since perfection is expected from tke poor 

scHoo]>marni, 
It is with the wildest feelings and sensations 

of alarm, 
That our own imperfections and fiEiults we be- 
gin to discern. 
How to improve said state and much wisdom 

to learn 
Will now be our endeavor. For to be called 

a "stick" 
Is enough to make the boldest and bravest 

quite heart-sick. 
We should possess pleasant voices and a very 

large stock 
Of common sense and in school, when we talk, 
Our manners and conversation should the 

children so attract 
That they'd always pay attention. Then the 

amount of tact 
We should have in store 1 It nearly drives us 

wild 
To think of what is necessary to train up the 

little child. 
Professbr Paulson, of Sharpsburg, entertained 

us for. a time 
With a beautifully composed and a well deliv- 
ered rhyme. 
The "Laughing Trio" made even the sober 

ones laugh. 
The solemn-minded principals also enjoyed 

the chaff. 
The appearance of three gentlemen from the 

Allegheny^ side 
Was hailed with joy, as it would seem to de- 
note 
Fraternal feelings, which we should wish to 

promote 
Between educational bodies whose object is the 

same. 

Professor Burtt welcomed them : then a gen- 
tleman by the name 

Of Smith (that the surname was John the&ct 
was not stated), 

Keplied in an anecdote, which was nicely re- 
lated. 

The other two gentlemen also brought us 
greeting 

From the Allegheny County Teachers' Annual 
Meeting. 

A song followed ; before it was sung, the very 
mild request 

Was made that silence should prevail and 
we'd take a rent 

From talking. After this, as even the most 
ordinary sinner 

Naturally gets restive when wanting his din- 
ner, 

That wise Councilman Ford did us not long 
detain ; 

Indeed, if he had tried, the effort would have 
been vain. 

IntermisAion over, "Hill and Vales Besound," 
by the gentlemen four, 



Was beautifully sung. Mr. J. M. Logan then 
took the floor. 

(By the way) this remark we deem it neces- 
sary to make 

That we cannot imagine why such a speaker 
should forsake 

The flowery paths of oratory and not allow 
his voice 

To be heard in debates and lectures. That hi& 
choice 

Should be such a humble one and that it i» 
not his desire 

To shine as a speaker is strange. PerhapiF 
ambition's hire 

For him has no atrraction. It is really a sor- 
rowful sight 

That under a bushel he should hide his shin- 
ing light 

As a Secretary he fills a useful and ornamental 
place. 

Ornamental on account of his mustache and 
manner full of grace. 

After the Resolutions were read that had been 
made by the committee, 

Father Eaton made a short speech, which 

tiiough not all witty. 
Was energetic and earnest. Bemarks in 

numb^ quite numerous 
Were made by others. Those of Mr. Denni- 

son were somewhat humorous. 
J. K. Bane's lecture on the " History of the 

New Constitution " was replete 
With information and in every way both full 

and complete. 
The Choir sang " The Old Mill Stream.'^ 

Then we heard a disquisition 
From an individual, who at the Centennial 

Exposition 
Spent thirty-nine days. Nine days in a man- 
ner quite cool 
And critical, he devoted to school work there 

on exhibition. 
Surely that was a very worthy and laudable 

mission. 
He expatiated on Drawing and Penmanship, 

and would have us be correctj 
In our drawing and allow in our work not the 

slightest defect. 
Professor J. Warren Lytle, a stranger from 

Finleyville, Pa., 
On the subject of Elocution was allowed ta 

have his say. 
" Error is a scribbled page," and "Ignorance 

IS a blank." 
For this kind information, this gentleman we 

must thank. 
He delivered " Marmion's Addreas'^and a se- 
lection from Shakespeare 
In a style that was pleasing and entertaining 

to hear. 
The reports of the election were read, and the 

Choir,- by request. 
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Sang ^* Gome where the Lilies Bloom." This 

is one of the best 
Of their songs without doubt. Father Ford 

extended an invitation 
To us all to the grand Eeunion which at Hul- 

ton Station 
Is to be held. You all know that Mr. Ford is 

something of a tease. 
But the remark that he made did the young 

ladies please. 
Said he: *'The young gentlemen of this, 

our beautiiul city, 
Are crying for tickets to this Beuoion. What 

a sad pity 

It would be not to gratify this most praise- 
worthy want 

And not send invitations to them and their 
cousins and their aunt. 

With this intimation, that we would commit a 
mistake 

Not to come in the evening and this error we 

. did not wish to make. 
We are adjourned, and by the palace street 
car's kindly aid 

To our different homes are speedily conveyed. 
In the evening there assembled in this Morse 

School Hall 
An audience comprising young and old, great 

and small. 
The entertainment consisted of the singing by 

the Quartette 
Of several beautiful songs, which we'll not 

soon forget. 
Mr. Luckey made some appointments. Then 

it was with pleasure 
We were entertained and instructed by Rev. 

Nesbit. What a treasure 
Is that man. Though his appearance is not at 

all striking. 

His lecture was apparently much to tlie audi- 
ence's liking. 

We cannot do it justice. It was funny, comi- 
cal, sad. 

Made you feel joyful, thoughtful and glad. 

His anecdotes, comparisons and advice could 
not be outdone, 

And every one present seemed heartily to en- 
joy the fun. 

But as all good things have an end, the time 
soon came to leave. 

And that we made good speed going home, 
you may certainly believe. 

'The third morning's session was attended by 

the faithful ones, 
Who expected to gain from the proceedings at 

least several tons 
Of wisdom. Mr. McClymonds made a short 
^ "tj invocation. 
The speakers appointed being absent, with 

great discrimination 
Mr. Ford asked Mr. Burtt to deliver a short 

address. 



That his observations were didactic we readily 
confess. 

With numerous remarks, music and resolu- 
tions of various kinds. 

Also amendments to reports, all interesting to 
the minds 

Of the teachers — the session soon ending. 
But ere we cease to speak 

We would ask you to mildly criticize your 
very humble Critique. 

Mr. J. P. Aodrews offered the follow- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee 
on State of Education : 

Whereas, We believe that it was not 
wise economy on the part of our educa- 
tional authorities to dispense with the 
teaching of music in our schools, and 
that their efficiency has been impaired 
thereby; therefore, 

Eesolved, That we recommend to our 
C. B. E. to reinstate this branch of 
study in our schools at as early a period 
as possible. 

The following was reported as the re- 
sult of the election for Committee on 
Publication of Educational Voice; 
those marked with a star compose the 
committee for this year : 

*A. Burtt, 132 ; *E. A. Wade, 100 ; 
W. R. Ford, 69; Benj. Jcnes, 16; R. 
H. Kelley, 30; H. W. Fisher, 17 ; W. 
C. Lyne, 22 : * Jennie Ralston, 77 ; Geo. 
P. Fultoo, 33. 

The Quartette sang "Scenes of but 
Yesterday." 

The President, Superintendent Luck- 
ey, appointed C. A. Kehew, Financial 
Secretary and Treasurer, and the Misses 
Kate Neumont and Mattie J. McClure 
Enrolling Secretaries. 

Messrs. John P. Cameron, J. K. Bane 
and R. F. Wilson were elected Auditing 
Committee. 

The Quartette sang "Dreams of 
Home." 

The Institute, led by the quartette 
sang the doxology. 

Adjourned. 

Valley Grove, 
HuLTON, A. V. R. R., 
August 29, 1879. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Second Vice President Ford called the 
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meeting to order, and announced the 
following programme : 1. Grand March ; 
2. Quadrille ; 3. Waltz Quadrille ; 4. 
Waltz; 5. Schottische; 6. Mazourka; 
7. Waltz Quadrille ; 8. Quadrille ; 9. 
Polka ; 10. Waltz ; 11. Quadrille ; 12. 
Varsoviana; 13. Quadrille; 14. High- 
land Schottische; 15. Mozourka; 16. 
Quadrille; 17. Waltz Quadrille; 18. 
Gallop ; 19. Quadrille ; 20. Waltz ; 21. 
Schottische ; 22. Quadrille ; 23. Polka ; 
24. Waltz Quadrille ; 25. Schottische ; 
26. QuadrilJe; 27. Highland Schot- 
tische; 28. Waltz; 29. Quadrille; 30. 
Redowa Waltz ; 31. Quadrille. 
Adjourned. 

J. M. Logan, Secretary. 



ADDRESS OF PEOF. GEO. P. FUL- 
TON, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON 
FRATERNAL RELATIONS, BEFORE 
THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY AND CITY 
TEACHERS^ ASSOCIATION. 



This address was followed by remarks 
from Profs. Andrews, Squires, Luckey 
and Burtt, of the Pittsburg Schools : 

Mr, President, Ladies and Oentlemen : 

The Pittsburg Institute, now in ses- 
sion, has directed us as is their yearly 
custom to visit you in their behalf to 
convey their fraternal greetings and to 
talk with you as when we were boys under 
the locust trees around the meeting- 
houses in the country before the Sab- 
bath service, about the harvests and 
what you are going to turn over and 
sow the coming fall, in the educational 
fallows, and how the supervisors are 
going to arrange the roads and bridges 
in the school highways, and, best of all, 
what they are going to allow you for a 
day's work on the roads. 

Our supervisors have reduced the pay 
of green hands and count even a team 
as nothing, since they can plough out 
whole road beds with hydraulic hose 
from water works that will cost more to 
' Pittsburg by the time the lawyers have 
examined the engines than did the 
building of the Suez Canal. 



Most of our teachers are chewing the 
ends of their birchen rods, groaning 
that they have fallen on suck evil times, 
while some ask in vain that fooFs ques- 
tion of the wind, whether there is not 
'* some blessed spot where mortals weep 
no more." 

I trust that you will not think that 
my term supervisors refers to your and 
our superintendents of schools here with 
us to-day, nobly and admirably filling 
their places, continuing from year to- 
year with the seals of popular approval 
gilding their records as excellent, able,^^ 
upright and laborious fellow workers 
on the highways of human progress. 

I can hardly think there is a teacher 
here who, if ever he fought on the- 
fields of his country, was not on the 
same side of the line with that glorious 
soldier and statesman, Gen. Garfield, 
and am therefore sure you have read 
his remarks to the veterans of the war 
in their reunion yesterday at Cambridge, 
Ohio, as given in our daily papers. As 
I was thinking over what to say to you 
I thought how closely his remarks to 
those soldiers applied to our cases as 
teachers in. our various vicissitudes as 
well a3 to our reunions — from time to 
time. Hear his words : " It was a great 
privilege to have been permitted to 
serve under such a government for such 
a cause. Don't you know of men who- 
came back with better stuff in them 
than they had shown before? There 
were boys and men who never knew 
themselves what was in them until they 
were tried. They came back with a 
higher seal of character set on them 
and came back better men for having 
been there." 

So, may we not say, that after all 
that's been hard to bear in our particu- 
lar work it is a great privilege to have 
been enrolled as a teacher in our county 
and cities. 

If there were men who came back. 
from war with better stuff* in them than 
they had shown before, are there not 
those gathered here to-day who can. 
realize that they are morally and men- 
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tally better and stronger for the days of 
danger and nights of waking consecrat- 
ed to their last year's campaign in the 
school-room. 

Like the soldier, too many of you 
never knew what was in you until you 
were tried and now henceforth this dis- 
covered secret of your success will be a 
talisman to give you strength and cour- 
age for the conflicts of life as well as 
uuspeakable serenity in the skirmish of 

death. 

In conclusion, permit us to wish you 
continued felicity and harmony in your 
deliberations, a safe return t) your 
homes, and may the remembrance of 
these pleasurable reunions Remain " as 
long as there are two of us left to shake 
hands." 



-♦-•"♦" 



MORALS AND MAN!9£RS. 



DELIVERED BY H. G. SQUIRES, AT AN- 
NUAL SESSION OF INSTITUTE. 



Mr. Preddent, Ladies and Oentlemen: 
The reason for presenting the subject 
of " Morals and Manners " for your 
consideration at this time is an existing 
belief that in this domain there is room 
for improvement. An indifference in 
regard to this matter seems to have 
taken possession of many of the educa- 
tors of the present day. At least there 
exists an impression in the minds of 
many citizens that we are derelict in 
duty in regard to this matter, so much 
so that the morals and manners of pub- 
lic school children has become the sub- 
ject of frequent complaint. It is very 
common to hear mothers say they 
skrink from sending their little ones to 
school on account of the corrupting 
influences that will surround them there ; 
they dread the example of bad morals 
a,nd manners which they claim will be 
before their little ones both in and about 
the schools. There should be no good 
reason for fears of this kind, but on the 
contrary, the public schools should be 
places of culture and improvement in 
everything that has a tendency to ele- 



vate and refine children. I do not be- 
lieve that this indifference has ^own 
out of a belief that the subject is not 
important ; on the other hand, I believe 
the paramount importanee of good 
morals being inculcated in order to 
make good citizens is universally con- 
ceded by educators. But there exists 
such an anxious desire to advance and 
perfect pupils in the subjects in which 
they are to be examined, that under the 
plea of a want of time it receives little 
or no attention. But perhaps there are 
some who are in the enjoyment of the 
pleasing conviction that this part of our 
work is well done. It is our opinion 
that in the schools of our country the 
; sciences are well taught, and that great 
improvement is constantly being made 
in the manner of imparting such infor- 
mation as is necessary in the transaction 
of business ; and doubtless in a few 
years comparatively few persons will be 
found who are not reasonably well in- 
formed. But I am sorry to say, that, 
while we can point with pride to our 
system of education and its many most 
excellent results, we can not truthfully 
claim that improvement in morals has 
kept pace with the progress made in the 
geueral diffusion of knowledge. 

Our system has now attained an age 
of nearly half a century, and hence we 
have a right to judge it by its results. 
And what are they ? In 1868 a committee 
of Congress concluded a report of an in- 
vestigation in the following language: 
" Robbers infest the entire public service. 
There is no department, no branch of 
service where they are not to be- found, 
and their example is so contagious that 
honesty has become the exception in- 
stead of the rule." Since then matters 
of this kind have not been improving, 
but on the contrary, scandals have be- 
come so common that they cease to ex- 
cite much surprise, and fraud has crept, 
into every branch of the public service. 
The different departments of our own 
city, as the tax-payers are now aware, 
have not escapea from this corrupting 
contagion, (the Central Board of Edu- 
cation being a noticeable exception) and 
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nearly every week alleged frauds are ex- 
posed and Investigated ; but it is seldom 
that the offenders are brought to justice. 

This deplorable state of affairs in the 
public walks of life is only equaled by 
that found in private life. Frauds and 
defalcations are being perpetrated on 
such a huge scale and with such fre- 
quency that even the press is beginning 
to speak of " respectable criminals." 

It may seem strange to many that 
any one should attempt to find a cause 
for this prevailing evil in the public 
schools. For there are many educators 
who seem to believe that if the morals 
and manners of their pupils are such 
that the work of instruction can e:o on 
without interruption nothing more is re- 
quired, even if it be known to them that 
many of their pupils are acquiring habits 
that will destroy their usefulness in after 
life. But I think it will be conceded by 
all that it grows out of the neglect ot one 
or of all of the only institutions that 
attempt to mould and control the minds 
of the youth of our country, viz.. 
homes, churches, Sunday-schools, or 
public schools. To which of these may 
we most reasonably look, and indulge 
the fond hope that the rising generation 
will be impressed with the importance 
of practicing the " Golden Kuie " in 
their after life ? 

The home has done much but it can- 
not accomplish all this work. The 
American home is ordinarily a very 
busy place. The exciting race for 
wealth and preferment makes it so. 
Many homes are presided over by igno- 
rant, indifferent or intemperate parents, 
and they have not trained, neither will 
they, unassisted, so train the young as 
to make good citizens of the masses. 

But some will say this is, in a special 
«ense, the work of the Sunday-school. 
True, but is it a work that can be safely 
left to their exclusive care and control ? 
The Sunday-schools have done much to 
elevate humanity, and in view of the 
rapid improvement they are making 
they are destined to do much more in 
the future. But the classes that most 
need to be impressed and led into the 



ways of uprightness are the various 
classes of evil doers who seldom or 
never attend Sabbath-schools, and hence 
are entirely beyond the reach of the 
beneficent workers in this cause. Be- 
sides, the Sunday-school, being without 
legal authority, while it can advise and 
influence it cannot enforce its precepts 
or commands. It can, therefore, never 
be more than an important assistance in 
the great work of making good citizens. 

The churches for similar reasons can 
do no more. 

Upon whom then must the burden of 
this responsibility rest ? I answer, upon 
the noble army of public-school teach- 
ers. The public school system has in it 
the elements of success in a much 
greater degree than any other agency. 
Our labors and influence extend from 
the lower to the upper stratum of hu- 
man society, reaching every grade, class 
and condition of humanity. Our far- 
reaching influence, our just and legal 
authority, our constant vigilance must 
be brought to bear on this subject, 
otherwise, though graduates may be 
numerous and general intelligence pre- 
vail, evil will still stalk through the 
land, destroying the happiness of our 
citizens, and endangering the perma- 
nency of our republican form of gov- 
ernment The public schools are often 
referred to by our statesmen as the ho'pe 
of our country, evidently expecting that 
they will so elevate and ennoble the 
masses that we will have a nation of peo- 
ple of sufficient intelligence and good- 
ness of heart to perpetuate our cherished 
form of government, but unless the 
schools can make a greater per cent, of 
the masses honest as well as intelligent 
than they have done in the past, their 
anticipations will not be realized. 

In what I have said, I have not in- 
tended to reproach the teachers for 
what they have not done, but father to 
indicate that here is a vast field for 
increased watchfulniBss and usefulness. 
I believe it is now very generally con- 
ceded that in thoroughness of instruc- 
tion, the public schools are among thie 
best in the country, and yet private 
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schools of a sindlar grade are fairly 
patronized. Why is this ? Is it not be- 
cause many parents, dissatisfied with 
the known morals and manners of pub- 
lic school children, have adopted the 
mistaken notion that private schools of 
the same grade are better in this respect. 
They think that there, by better associ- 
ation and instruction, their children will 
be more likely to acquire habits of up- 
rightness and manners of refinement. 
With parents of wealth and refinement, 
it is not only desired that their children 
be taught good manners, but that 
they be required to practice them until 
the habit of gentle and agreeable man- 
ners is formed. Such a habit is of great 
value to its possessor ; hence we should 
endeavor to have it acquired in school. 
We must, therefore, not only teach 
children propriety in conduct, but we 
must require them to practice, in their 
school room deportment, what we teach, 
until a correct habit is formed, for, if 
we stop short of this, our precepts may 
never be practiced in daily life. Good 
habits are very valuable, but bad ones 
are great evils, difficult to remove, and 
very frequently they cause embarrassing 
circumstances. A. celebrated lawyer 
once broke down before a jury and lost 
his case, because the coat button with 
which he had been in the habit of play- 
ing while making an address, had been 
accidentally torn off. 

To teach morals and manners success- 
fully, the teacher must be moral and po- 
lite. This, of course, precludes the use 
on the part of the teachers, not only of 
all slang phrases, but also any express- 
ion that would not be approved in cul- 
tured and refined society. Teachers 
should not attempt to correct the little 
instances of bad conduct in the school 
room by using disrespectful, harsh, or 
unnecessarily severe language. But let 
the language be mild and sympathetic, 
until reproof is necessary, and then it 
may be severe, but it should still be re- 
spectful and dignified. If punishment 
be necessary, let it be accompanied with 
expressions of sorrow on your part that 
such a step is necessary, A teacher 



loses no dignity, but increases her ca- 
pacity for usefulness, by a free use of 
such expcessions as, " thank you," " ex- 
cuse me," &c. Such expressions are 
made without loss of time, and while they 
teach a lesson in gentle manners, they 
gladden the hearts of the little ones to 
whom they are addressed, aud go far 
towards rendering the school pleasant, 
and creating that bond of union and 
friendly relation between teacher and 
pupil which is essential to a truly suc- 
cessful teacher. 

" Let the teacher remember,", says a 
distinguished educator, " that to secure 
the attention and to get the most work 
out of a pupil possible he must be on 
good terms with his teacher. There can 
be no satisfactory attention and no con- 
tinned effort where there is antagonism 
between the teacher and pupil. Fear 
may induce the pupil to attend and get 
up a lesson, but fear is a weakening 
force, and the result is to associate in his 
mind, with the subject taught, feelings of 
dislike and disgust, so that at the end 
there is no interest in the subject ; but, 
on the contrary, a desire to have noth* 
ing to do with it again." 

The tones used by teachers and pu- 
pils are also of great importance. We 
should aim to have them neither too 
high nor too low, but smooth and agree- 
able, unaccompanied by facial contor- 
tions or other disagreeable movements. 
This applies to reading, speaking and 
reciting. I believe there is as much 
room and necessity for improvement in 
this matter now as there was five yeara^^ 
ago in slate and blackboard work. Peo- 
ple talk much more than they write, 
hence the importance of learning to talk 
in an agreeable and effective manner, 
and the habit, whether good or bad, will 
be formed while the children are young. 
How important then that we be watch- 
ful and cause a correct habit to be 
formed. I know it may be truthfully 
claimed that in many instaoces the disa- 
greeable manner is unalterably fixed be- 
fore we receive the pupils. In this case 
we are only required to do the best we 
can, but in that case it is not our privil- 
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ege to reproach the parents for neglect 
or for improperly treating their children. 
We should remember that parents are not 
responsible to us for their action, but that 
through the directors we are responsible 
to them. We should never speak dis- 
respectfully or complainingly of any pa- 
rent in the presence of pupils, but try 
to secure their confidence and co-opera- 
tion in our efforts to benefit their chil- 
dren. It is not properly our privilege 
to wound their feelings by word or deed, 
no matter how much we think reproof is 
needed, and any attempt on our part to 
<lo so will weaken our influence and di- 
minish our usefulness. 

What can we do to improve the mor- 
als and manners of those committed to 
our care ? 

lat We can teach by example, — This 
is probably the most effective means at 
our command^ and the example of prin- 
•cipals and teachers should be modeb for 
imitation. Children are imitative crea- 
tures, and whether your example be 
proper or improper, it will, to some ex- 
tent be followed. So powerful is the in- 
iluence of example with some, that in- 
stances are common where persons have 
unconsciously imitated the tones and 
manners that they detested in the per- 
son imitated. The tone and manner of 
your address to your pupils, especially 
in the matter of reproof or punishment, 
are subjects of frequent imitation by 
children in the family circle, in their as- 
sociation with brothers and sisters. If 
your bearing towards the pupils is want- 
ing in dignity or discretion, if your 
tones are harsh or too high, if you are 
unnecessarily severe, harsh or unsympa- 
thizing, if expressions are used that 
savor of slang, sarcasm or ill breeding, 
you may be sure the unconscious imitator 
will make the fact known at the fireside. 
The tale thus told may not always be 
correct, for especially if the example be 
a bad one, it is very liable to be exag- 
gerated, and thus do you great injustice, 
but your only remedy is increased 
watchfulness to avoid even the appear- 
ance of this evil, and to make your 
example such that it will be a benefit to 



your pupils and a credit to you ; and if 
you detect yourself in the use of expres- 
sions which you would not approve of 
parents or children using in the family 
circle, it will be far better for you and 
your pupils if you drop them from your 
vocabulary at once. 

2d, Teach by Precept — ^Unfortunately 
pupils do not naturally eschew evil and 
follow thegood,besides they are not always 
able to discern between right and wrong, 
hence the necessity of teachers or prin- 
cipals, or both, taking up these subjects 
and discussing them before the classes in 
lectures or familiar talks, and thus 
making use of their influence to induce 
pupils to adhere to the right and avoid 
the wrong. A good way, when the 
time of the principal will admit it, is 
for him to take the pupils of two or 
more schools at once to the audience 
hall and kindly address them in refer- 
ence to these matters. When this is not 
practicable the teachers of their respect- 
ive rooms should attend to it. In such 
lessons the following topics should re- 
ceive attention : Self control, punctu- 
ality, obedience, profanity, cruelty, 
anger, moral courage, promise breaking, 
dishonesty, theft, falsehood, defacing pub- 
lic places, obscene language, temperance, 
manliness, deportment in street, at lec- 
tures, in cars, to parents, to teachers, to 
ladies, to aged persons. 

Numerous examples suitable for illus- 
tration of most of these subjects can be 
found in the biographies of our great 
men, and few boys after hearing them 
would fail to be inspired with the noble 
purpose of emulating the example of 
our good and great men, and of avoid- 
ing the evils that have wrecked others. 

Incidents frequently occur in the 
school or circumstances arise that afford 
favorable opportunities for lessons in 
morals and manners, and they should be 
seized with avidity and applied to that 
purpose. When an act of unusual gen- 
erosity or nobility has been performed 
by a pupil the circumstance should 
be a subject of comment by the teacher 
and the example held up before the 
pupils as a model for imitation. Some- 
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times it may be but a word, just enough 
to show the pupils that the act was no- 
ticed, approved and appreciated. In a 
similar manner the influence of the 
teacher should be brought to bear upon 
acts of immorality at the time of their 
being brought to his attention. 

Excellent lessons in morals and man- 
ners are occasionally taught in our read- 
ing books by the thoughtful author, but 
if the teacher considers them of so little 
importance as to allow them to pass un- 
noticed by her they will in most cases 
fail to make the intended impression. 

Sd, Utilize the Influence of Youth, — 
Many young persons are so constituted 
that they are more easily influenced by 
their associates than by parents or teach- 
ers, hence it is important to induce the 
well-disposed to exert their influence on 
their companions in the direction of 
purity and rectitude. To request a 
pupil to use his influence thus will show 
a res;ard for him and a recognition of 
his merits ; and this will fortify him 
against evil, and his influence will be of 
great assistance to you in inducing his 
companions to ** Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you." 



HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
C0N»TITU110N. 



Delirered by Jas. K. Bane at Annual 
Session of institute* 

When the American colonies had 
freed themselves from the yoke of Brit- 
ish tyranny, their work was not half 
done. Their enemies were not of their 
own household. They looked for no 
favor, they expected none from the 
mother country, for she had become their 
inveterate foe. 

Soon after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, Dr. Franklin, in answer to 
the remark that the war for independ- 
ence had been successfully closed, an- 
swered : " Say, rather the war of the 
revolution. The war for independence 
is not yet fought." That work was not 
completed until the nation was placed 
upon the strong basis of the Constitu- 
tion. 



Considering the difficulties that at- 
tended the formation and adoption of 
the Constitution, the many objections 
that were urged against it, and the pre- 
judices that had to be overcome in sub- 
mitting to its authority, the independ- 
ence of the people who were to pass 
judgment upon it, and, above all, the 
radical changes that it proposed in the 
genius of the Government, it is a greater 
wonder that it is our organic law to-day 
than that the independenee of the na- 
tion was achieved. In case of the strug- 
gle for independence, the country was 
undivided. Stern necessity demanded 
unity ; and there is no bond that can 
hold a people together with a firmer 
grasp than this. 

In the case before us it was entirely 
different. There was a bitter jealousy 
existing between the large and small 
States. The latter claiming that the 
former, through power, was disposed to 
impose upon them. There was also a 
diflerence in sectional interests that was 
hard to overcome. Small as the coud- 
try was at that time, it must not be for- 
gotten that it afforded issues of this 
kind. Politicians, of course, had much 
to do in the matter, and they favored or 
disfavored the provisions of that instru- 
ment, just as they thought their inter- 
ests were enhanced, or interfered with 
by them. It is needless to deny that 
politicians were a power even in that 
day, as well as now ; and, although they 
have the credit of being much more 
pure and patriotic than those of the pres- 
ent day, I think it is a question 
whether this is true or not. No doubt 
many on both sides were conscientious 
in their views. The most patriotic and 
profound statesmen of that day were 
^ound on either 8ide,-men whbse pa- 
triotism could not be called in question. 
But the question that, most of all, 
troubled the public mind, and retarded 
the work of the adoption of an organic 
law, was that of the sovereignty of the 
States. Each State regarded itself as a 
little kingdom, and it gloried in its in- 
dependence. Anything that tended, in 
any way, to impair its individual sov- 
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ereign, Yfos looked upon v^ith the great- 
est degree of abhorreDce, and was re- 
garded as its greatest foe. You will see 
from this, that state rights was one of 
the cardinal princif)les of the infant re- 
public, and whether this principle be 
right or wrong, it seems to have enjoyed 
the company of some of the dearest and 
most valuable doctrines that were main- 
tained in 76, — doctrines that we are all 
bold to avow, and free to defend at this 
late day. But it teaches us this lesson ; 
it clearly demonstrates that there is an 
antagonism between this principle and 
an organic law. It antagonized it in 
1787 and '88. It showed itself again in 
1850, and it gained the climax in 1861. 
The Great Rebellion was nothing more 
* than a test of strength between consti- 
tutional law and the doctrine of State 
sovereignty. These were some of the 
difficulties that had to be overcome, — 
some of the victories that had to be won 
to secure, as Franklin said, the inde- 
pendence of our nation after the Revo- 
lution \7as ended. 

There is no principle that is more ap- 
parent, or that more clearly reveals it- 
self, especially in the hour of necessity, 
than that in " Union there is strength." 
The colonies were not united in any 
sense, as a nation, until the exigencies of 
the case seemed to demand it. The first 
instance of such unity was the case of 
the New England colonies who united 
against the French and Indians in 1754. 
When England gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of a determination to oppress the 
colonies, they again resorted to the ex- 
pedient of union in vindication of their 
common rights and interests. Accord- 
ingly at a call of Massachusetts, a Con- 
gress assembled at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5th, 1774. All the colonies, 
except Georgia, were represented, and 
it was known as the " First Continental 
Congress." It was during the sitting of 
this Congress that the emphatic Bill of 
Kights, which contained the elements of 
independence, was proclaimed to the 
world. The Second Congress met at 
Philadelphia, May 10th, 1776, and con- 



tinued in session during the long strug- 
gle for independence. It was durins: its 
sitting that the immortal ** Declaration" 
was made, and it was also at this session 
that the colonies first assumed the name 
of " United States of America," — a 
name they have ev^r since borne. As 
soon as it was found that a separation 
from the mother country was inevitable, 
measures were entered into to form a 
more general as well as permanent 
union of the States. And it would seem 
that in the exigencies of the hour, that 
all differences and objections would be 
laid aside, and that a combination upon 
any basis could be easily effected. But 
strange to say, this was not the case. 

When Congress, a few days before the 
declaration of independence was made 
known, by committee, had drafted a 
document, afterwards known as the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, the avowed ob- 
ject of which was to bring the colonies 
into a more definite and closer union ; 
yet that body debated the provisions of 
that document nearly two years before 
it was finally adopted. Whilst the 
English army was carrying the dav, al- 
most without opposition, and Washing- 
ton and his little handful of suffering 
patriots was flying before a victorious 
foe, seeking hiding places to avoid utter 
destruction, while the very existence 
of the nation was in the greatest peril. 
Congress was spending its time in dis- 
cussing questions of policy, and quarrel- 
ing over third rate measures. They 
were over anxious in seeking the policy 

of a government whose existence was 
questionable. Whilst the poor soldier, 
when on the march was marking the 
road with his bloody feet, and those in 
the camp were suffering and starving, 
and their families at home were destitute 
of every comfort of life, that body to 
which all looked for the sustaining ele- 
ments of life for both the soldier and 
his family, was disputing about State 
rights and polity; — whether Delaware 
in the new compact, should be equal to 
New York; or whether Pennsylvania 
should have to part with any of her 
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rights, either fancied or real, in assent- 
ing to this bond of union. On the 15th 
of November, 1777, the Articles of Con- 
federation were presented to the people 
for their ratification. If Congress had 
been dilatory in its action, the people 
wtre certainly much more so; for they 
were not ratified by all the States until 
March 1st, 1781. . Delaware, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland were the last to give 
their assent. On the second day of 
March, 1781, the day aiter Maryland 
gave her assent to the new compact. 
Congress assembled under the Confeder- 
ation. The Kevolutionary war which had 
been going on all this time, was drawing 
well nigh to a close. A common inter- 
est, in the absence of an organic law 
had held the colonies together, and now 
that the independence of the country 
seemed to be a certainty, and the people 
felt more free, and did not have the re- 
straints that had hitherto bound them 
together, of course, the necessity of 
some more secure bond of union was 
apparent. Although it may be regard- 
ed as somewhat foreign from the sub- 
ject, we trust we may be pardoned in 
setting forth in detail, some of the pecu- 
liarities and deficiencies of the system 
of government that had just been inau- 
gurated. In the first place, the Confed- 
eration was declared to be nothing 
more than a league of friendship be- 
tween the States. They had no legal 
power, as the subsequent history of the 
government abundantly proved, to en- 
force any enactment that was made un- 
der its provisions. There was an utter 
want of coercive authority in Congress, 
not only to carry into effect any of its 
constitutional measures, but to punish 
any person for a breach of its enact- 
ments. Every law was without penal 
sanction. As the power to lay taxes 
was entirely reserved to the States, Con- 
gress had no authority to collect reve- 
nue for public purposes. With refer- 
ence to commerce, either foi eign €>r in- 
land, the govenment was as powerless 
as she was in regard to taxation. The 
regulation of this department was also 
reserved to the States, and was left en- 



tirely to the mercy of private interests 
or local prejudices. In the absence of a 
central authority, the most opposite reg* 
ulations existed in the different States. 
Thisy of course, led to retaliatory legis- 
lation and stirred up local jealousies and 
rivalries in commerce, agriculture, and 
in manufactures. We were fast becom- 
ing the prospective objects of conquest 
of foreign nations, who could not fail to 
see that our government, under such a 
system, was a failure. Lord Sheflield,. 
in a pamphlet, that waa widely circu- 
lated, declared it als his belief that utter 
ruin must soon overtake this govern- 
ment, because of the anarchy into which 
its independence had thrown it. Said 
he, " The utter weakness of their gov- 
ernment causes me to think that they 
are of little account as a nation. If the 
American States choose to send consuls,, 
receive them and send consuls to each 
State, each State will soon enter into all 
the necessary regulations with the con- 
suls, and this is all that is necessary."' 
That is, the United States have no au- 
thority above a fifth-rate power, and the 
States are still, in fact, only dismember- 
ed iragments of the British empire. 
This was the efiect that an assumed 
power, without authority ,would certainly 
entail upon a people that chose such 
form of government. In the second 
place, the State legislatures appointed 
annually the members of Congress, and 
they had power, at any time during the 
year, to recall them and appoint others- 
in their stead. Third, no State was al- 
lowed more than seven, nor less than 
two members, and no person was allowed 
a seat in Congress for more than three^ 
in a term of six years. Fourth, each 
State had to maintain its own delegates,, 
and in determining questions in Con- 
gress, each State had but one vote. 
Fitth, all the expenses of the govern- 
ment were to be defrayed out of a 
common treasury, which was to be sup- 
plied by the several States according to- 
the value of lands and improvements. 
Sixth, Congress was to be the umpire in 
cases of disputes arising among the 
States, as well as the tribunal to decide 
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all controversies concerning the private 
«oil in difi^rent grants of land. Seventh, 
Congress commissioned all officers of the 
United States. Eighth, The union of 
the States was to be perpetual. Ninth, 
Congress consisted of but one house, and 
there was no provision for either a ju- 
-diciary or a president. This, in sh 
•contains the most essential poin 
Articles of Confederation,and 
subserved the purpose for 
were originally intended, i 
found that their weakness 
<}uatene8s would lead^ to serious ^ 
ty. But the trouble which was 
most serious in its character, and the 
one that seemed to clog the wheels of 
government entirely, was that of finance. 
At the close of the Revolution, a debt of 
about $70,000,000 rested upon the 
shoulders of the people, besides the 
promises of the deaid Continental money 
of about $200,000,000. About $44,- 
000,000 of this money was owing the 
general government, $10,000,000 in Eu- 
Tope, and the remainder to individual 
States* Congress made a strong effort 
to honorably liquidate this debt. They 
asked the several States to vest them 
with power to levy, for the term of 
twenty-five years, duties on certain im- 
ported articles, the revenue therefrom 
to be appropriated to the purpose of 
paying the interest and principal of the 
public debt. It was also proposed that 
the States should establish for the same 
time and for the same purpose substan- 
tial revenues for supplying each in pro- 
portion of $1,500,000 annually. This 
system received the sanction and ap- 
proval of the leading statesmen of the 
<country, but it was not to go into effect 
until it had received the consent of 
•every State. For three years this 
proposition was before the people, and 
and through the effort of its friends, 
eleven of the thirteen States acceeded to 
it. But failing to receive the sanction 
of the other two, it was abandoned. 
These debts, particularly those that 
were owed to foreign nations^ were press- 
ing us so seriously that it was evident 
something must soon be done. All the 



power which the organic law vested in 
Congress had proved itself inadequate 
to the emergency, and the thoughtful 
statesmen began to look around them 
not knowing what course to pursue. In 
the meantime the country was constant- 
ly receiving the jeers and taunts of ior- 
jiggjDowers, who seemed to gloat over 
^l^t^^flMi^t failure of the infant re- 
public. ^^<^ Britain particularly, as 
we have atreiaaVseen, ha4 heaped insult 
Qion ijbjfiry hjnbr unfriendly conduct to- 
ward'^ih^ Stat^ But the tailure to pay 
i^i^]|^ jl?}4^^ de^was not the only trouble 
'"^^ ^^tjpjB^eSStely interested us. The 
ea of forming two or three distinct 
confederations took possession of the 
public mind. The people of Western 
North Carolina revolted, and a new State 
called Frankland, formed by the insur- 
gents, lasted several months. A portion 
of Southwestern Virginia sympathized 
with the movement. Insurrections 
against the authorities of Pennsylvania 
appeared in Wyoming Valley. A con- 
vention at Portland discussed the pro- 
priety of making the Territory of Maine 
an independent State. An armed mob 
surrounded the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature and demanded a remission of 
taxes. In Massachusetts, Capt Daniel 
Shays led a formidable insurrection 
which caused the calling out of several 
thousand militia under Gen. Lincoln to 
suppress it. Wise and patriotic men 
now saw that all this trouble arose from 
the inherent weakness of the general 
government. Sagacious men like Ham- 
ilton and Madison were free to express 
their views in this direction. The 
former, though at that time only twenty- 
three years of age, seems to have formed 
well defined, profound and comprehen- 
sive opinions on the situation and wants 
of the States. In a long letter to James 
Duane, then a member of Congress, he 
gave an outline sketch of a national 
Constitution, and suggested the calling 
of a convention to frame such a system 
of government. To Virginia as a State, 
and to James Madison as an individual, 
we are indebted for the origin of our 
present system of National Government. 
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While Hamilton was working up the 
good cause in the North, Madison was 
equally busy in the South, and on the 
21st of January, 1786, through his in- 
fluence, a resolution was passed by the 
Virginia Legislature appointing com- 
missioners to meet those appointed from 
other States, to fix the time and place 
for holding a National Convention to 
revise the Articles of Confederation. 
This movement seemed to meet the con- 
currence of the other States, and it was 
finally agreed that a convention should 
meet at Annapolis^ Maryland, on the first 
Monday of September, 1786. In the 
meantime Washington, who was decided- 
ly in favor of a revision of the system 
of government, had lent his powerful in- 
fluence in favor of the calling of a con- 
vention. He urged the matter upon all 
the patriots who visited him, and their 
name was legion, pleading for the preser- 
vation of the government that was the 
price of so much blood and treasure. In 
a letter to James Warren in 1785, he 
said : '' I deplore the weakness of the 
government and the illiberality, jealousy 
and local policy of the States, that are 
so likely to sink the new nation in the 
eyes of Europe into contempt." Even 
after all this efibrt, the Annapolis conven- 
tion was a failure. Only the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Delaware and New Jersey were repre- 
sented in the convention. The States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and North Carolina appointed 
delegates, but they did not attend. The 
States of Maryland, Connecticut, South 
Carolina and Georgia did not appoint 
delegates. But the friends of the 
convention did not become discour- 
aged at this. Although their first 
effort did not prove fully suc- 
cessful, yet it was plain that public 
opinion was steadily moving in the 
right direction. The New Jersey depu- 
tation had a commission extending its 
object to a general provision for the 
" exigencies of the Union." Acting on 
this suggestion, a recommendation for 
this enlarged purpose was a report by a 
committee to whom the subject had been 



referred. That report was written by 
Alexander Hamilton, and was an able, 
lucid and elaborate document, recom- 
mending the meeting of another Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, on the second 
Monday of May, 1787. A copy of this 
report was sent to the legislature of each 
of the States, and also one to Congress. 
That body, which had hitherto taken no 
part in the matter, on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1 787, passed a resolution, recom- 
mending the Philadelphia convention 
to the people of the United States, and 
urging a full attendance of delegates. 
Virginia again took the lead in the ap- 
pointing of delegates to the new conven- 
tion, and as a proof of the magnitude 
and the solemnity attached to it, they 
put George Washington at the head of 
the deputation from that State, *' and as 
a proof of the deep interest he felt in 
the case, he overstepped the obstacles to 
his acceptance of the appointment." 
The Philadelphia convention which met 
at the time appointed was not fully at- 
tended at first — there being only twenty- 
nine members present when it convened. 
They did not organize until the 25th of 
May, when George Washington was 
unanimously chosen president. The 
convention sat with closed doors, and 
remained in session until the 17th of 
September following. There is one fact 
in relation to this matter, which should 
not be forgotten ; that is that the object 
of these conventions was not to form a 
new constitution, but to revise the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. After a great 
deal of deliberation and needless debate, 
it was decided by a majority vote, that 
they would abandon the idea of revis- 
ion entirely and form a new constitution. 
Without going into details of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, for I have 
neither the inclination nor the time to 
do so, it may not be out of place to 
mention' one or two of the difficult 
points over which the Convention had 
to pass. After settling the question in 
regard to revision, the next thing waa 
the principle that should form the basis 
of the new oonfederatjion. Here, al- 
though there seemed to be considerable 
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harmoi^y at first, when they came to 
make a strict application of principle, 
there were bitter contentions. The appor- 
tionment of th^ members of Congress 
According to population was fiercely 
opposed by majxy members of the con- 
vention, while allowing the small States 
as many members of the Senate as were 
given to the large ones, also met with 
obstinate opposition. So bitter was the 
contention in regard to these points, 
that there were serious appi*ehensions 
that the convention would adjourn with- 
out accomplishing its work. It was at 
this juncture that Dr. Franklin, a mem- 
ber of the convention, then over eighty 
years of age, interposed his wise counsel 
and succeeded in harmonizing the dis- 
cordant elements and bringing them 
into a successful adjustment of their 
differences. When the hew constitution 
was presented to the people, it met, 
from the very outset, with the strongest 
opposition, and the attacks were as va- 
rious as the points of the compa£s. 
There had already a party sprung up 
which was gaining considerable strength, 
whose -avowed object was to oppose 
every appearance of centralization. It was 
not strange that this organization would 
oppose the constitution on this ground. 
But even among those who had favored 
the convention, there was an endless va- 
riety of criticisms. One class of objectors 
held that it gave too much power into 
the hands of the Federal Gk^vernment; 
and another, that it did not give enough. 
One maintained that the Senate should 
be elected for life ; another, that six 
years was quite too long. One, that it 
should be elected by the people ; anoth- 
er, that it should be elected by the 
House of Representatives. Some held 
that the terms of office generally were 
quite too long ; others, that they were 
too short. One class thought the Presi- 
dent should be elected for life ; one, for 
ten years ; one, for six ; and another, 
that he should be elected annually. 
One class held that he ought to be elect- 
ed by Congress; another, that he should 
be elected by a direct vote of the people ; 
and still another, that we could get 



along very well without any President 
at all. One class thought the constitu- 
tion vested too much power in the 
President; another, too little. Similar 
objections were urged against the House 
of Representatives. Some were for 
having the members elected by electors 
for that purpose appointed ; others, for 
having them elected by the State 
legislatures. Some thought the term cf 
two years too short; others, too lon^. 
The objections against the judiciary were 
quite as various and opposite. Thete 
groups of theories and opinions were 
represented by as many local parties, 
as in the adopting of the constitution, 
there must be a compromise between 
extremes, and, as the question for its 
adoption was to be settled by a majority 
of the thirteen original states, there 
were grave reasons to doubt as to the 
result. True, eleven of the States 
ratified it in the interval between 
December, 1787, and July, 1788, but 
under circumstances which made it very 
questionable whether a majority of the 
people even in these States were in favor 
of its ratification. In the conventions 
of Delaware, Georgia and New Jersey 
only, the vote was unanimous in its 
favor. In that of Pennsylvania, the 
vote was two to one for it, but it was 
maintained that there had been no fair 
choice of delegates; that of 70,000 
citizens, only 13,000 had been able to 
vote at all, and that of those, there 
was a majority of barely 600 in favor of 
the constitution. In Virginia, it was 
ratified by a vote of 89 to 79, but the 
ratification was accompanied by a long 
list of amendments, to be proposed for 
future consideration. In the great State 
of New York, out of 57 members of ihe 
convention, 46 opposed the adoption, 
and after a long discussion in which 
Hamilton and Jay put forth all their 
powers, it was ratified only by a majority 
of three, and with the ominous reserva- 
tion that this was done only from a 
reluctance to separate from the other 
States. Rhode Island, the last State to 
enter the new compact, did not come in 
until May 29th, 1790. 
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Let us close this effort, which has 
grown too lengthy, with the language 
of the illustrious Judge Story ; he says : 
'''Thus was achieved another and still 
more glorious triumph in the cause of 
national liberty than even that which 
separated us from the mother country. 
By it we fondly trust that our republi- 
can institutions will grow up, and be 
nurtured into more mature strength and 
vigor; our independence be secured 
against foreign usurpations and agres- 
sions ; our domestic blessings be widely 
diffused and generally felt; and our 
union, as a people, be perpetuated as 
our truest glory and support, and as a 
proud example of a wise and beneficent 
government, entitled to the respect, if 
not the admiration, of mankind. 
— ♦ 

Original Poem on Primary Teaching. 



BEAD BY W. N PAULSON AT ANNUAL IN- 
STITUTE. 



When early mom is breaking in the East, 
And night recedes before the sun, 

The glory of the rising day appears, 
Twilight brightens, day's begun. 

What joy awakens into active life ! 

The sleeping death, overcome, submits ; 
The resurrected millions break the air, 

Proclaiming day, how joy befits. 

Awake from slumbering unconsciousness ! 

Awake, to move, to know, to feel, 
To take from God his bounteous, chosen good, 

To spendthe hours in happy zeal. 

Triumph of life o*er death, of light o'er dark, 
Of day's o'er night's dominion wide, 

'Tis happy, earnest, grateful, perfect praise 
Aroused by mom, that rolls this tide. 

Ride on, thou king of day! press back the 
. gloom 

Till light's fair bounds the world surround ; 
Dispel the terror, cloud, and chill of night ; 

Awake the living joyous sound. 

Sweet childhood is the beauteous, rising mom, 
'Tis day begun, while light grows bright. 

While joys abound and pleasures wait to bless. 
Oh ! that the day be clear in Heaven's 
sight. 



The morning opens into fullest light, 

Without our care or wish or aid. 
But youthful mom remains in darkest gloom, 

Unless we will dispel the shade. 

The noon will rise in lowering darkness clad. 
Though bright the waking hour began. 

The sun of knowledge must disperse the night. 
The mental night, by wisdom's plan. 

But step bv step, with steady onward tread, 
The little feet will clamber up the steep, 

Into the morning's sunlight pure and clear, 
To rise yet higher ere noon's great heat. 

That all their lives be upward, onward bound, 
I^t children's habits, sports, and bent 

Be *wisely guided, guarded, kept. 
Until the early hour be spent. 

''As twi^ are bent, the trees incline," 'tis said. 
As children's ways thro' early days 

Are fixed in right or wrong, tHey surely tread 
Their years throughout, the proverb says. 

Let wisdom guide the tottering, stumbling feet, 

Along the paths of beauty trae, 
And point, the ways for later, sterner days. 

To all that's good to have and do. 

The child, like a vine, needs our husbandly 
care, 

Much pruning, protection and light. 
Else trailing aground in unfruitfumess' blight 

It yields only leaves, worthless^ bare. 

Support while it's feeble and yielding to aid, 

Will keep it upright in the air : 
By digging, enriching, the growth oecomes £ur. 

In goodly ripe fruit we're repaid. 

The tendrils outreaching, will grasp for sup- 
port. 
Though only the winds blow about ; 
How helpless such grasp as the storm beats so 
stout — 
The husbandman's hand must do part. 

The child must be taught all the good that 
may be ; 
Uncultured it fails of life's plan ; 
The best that thou may, or the best that thou 
can. 
Thy duty enjoins upon thee. 

Oh I keep it upright, while its feebleness yet 

A claim for assistance is strong ; 
Forsake not a post which forsaking may wrong 

A soul of a claim of thy debt. 
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Well nourish the mind with the choicest of 
thoughts, 

Surround it hy sunshine and love ; 
Ens^raft on it buds from vain faults far above 

Sislect with due care as thou oughtest. 

Kemember it reaches to grasp thy free hand, 
It reaches for help though none hold 

A helping right arm to sustain, to enfold ; 
Be willing, be stirring, donH stand. 

How eagerly childhood enjoys what it knows ; 

Fresh fruits to its taste are so good ; 
Kot less does it relish the fount, as it should, 

Of knowledge as freshly it flows. 

Is knowledge so scarce as a gem or a pearl. 
That children must con over words 

For sounds only, harsh, disagreeable words, 
^ot think as they're made like to men. 

• 
• 

The words are but carriages made to convey 
And what where the leaves, if made 

Where nought forms the burden of value in 
' trade or aid 
Convenience or purpose or pay ? 

Kebellion were wise in a school full of books, 
And teachers, and desks, and such things, 

Where thought's sweetest founts, clearest 
springs, 
Neglected, don't flow as the brooks. 

Time never can measure the life of a soul ; 

Thoughts, acts and emotions of heart. 
Must count in the life the great, the chief part, 

Until it shall reach the last goal. 

The primary school must awaken desire, 
The wish for the good and the new. 

To please one another, to serve, and to do 
Step forward and steadily higher. 

'Tis known that this passion of all takes the 
lead. 

It flames, it bums flaphingly on, 
Defacing, destroying, and crash ingly along. 

How can we control it indeed ? 

No better or higher emotion may serve, 
Supporting the good and the right ; 

The keystone of church or the State is its 
might. 
Directed, how good we observe ! 

Like fire uncontrolled, 'tis a master severe, 
Like fire, if controlled, verv good, 

A servant of need and as useful as food, 
It conquers old sloth, want and fear. 



'Tis only by seeking, advancing the good. 
That evil desires yield their sway. 

To check or destroy, there is no other way 
That any might take if he would. 

The hopeful the confident one will succeed,. 

If hope be supported by means ; 
But no one is likelier ever through dreams. 

To gain any end without heed. 

Just try if you like to raise squashes or pead- 
By hoping they'll grow without seed, 

As likely you'll gather great knowledge with 
speed. 
By sitting and wishing at ease. 

Let's teach to be hopeful and confident, too. 

To wait for an end held in view. 
By struggling, persisting, a plan pushing: 
through. 

Well reckoned, re-reckoned to do. 

Poor culture indeed, for girls 6r for boys, 

To wait for what others shall gain : 
What papa or mamma can do or sustain, 
. Is poor trifling talk that annoys. 

However so little the head may contain. 
Of thought, or the heart of desire. 

Still these must the measure of efibrt inspire : 
Wise eflfort must measure the gain. 

Let's teach all the little ones well how to- 
know. 

And what to do with the little they learn ; 
'Tis folly, pure folly, that all ought to spurn^ 

To teach, simply teach that it's so. 

Yes, even the truth has no value to mind. 

If only to know be the end. 
But truth as a (i^uide, a protector, a friend. 

Will help to get on, all will find. 

A truth that's too complex to know it for use,. 

Is certainly worthless to me, 
Perchance it may serve to strengthen, you see,. 

But others that aid me I choose. 

The teaching the purpose of all that is learned,. 

Enforcing the practice, the aim, 
Is making a power of knowledge a gain. 

Like saving the penny you've earned. 



— The lecture of Miss Glass, on Wed- 
nesday evening, was much enjoyed by 
all present. Miss Glass is a woman of 
ideas, and a forcible and eloquent 
speaker, and possesses the power of hold- 
ing an audience. 
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— Mr. Horner, as a soloist, is a suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Dennison is opposed to a ** third 
terra." Grant, with him, will have a 
poor chance. 

— The members of the Institute gen- 
erally consider the "new departure" in 
the way of a pic-nic, with great favor. 

— The bracing air of Chautauqua has 
ha-d a good effect on Mr. D. C. Holmes, 
who looks remarkably well and happy. 

— W. N. P. displays considerable of 
the " divine afflatus " though his sub- 
ject was not in the least degree interest- 
ing. 

— The dress and demeanor of some 
of our young girl teachers plainly indi- 
cate a lack of brains. 

— Miss Hattie Scott shows as much 
energy and earnestness in Institute pol- 
itics as she displays in the school-room. 

— Professor Bane's lecture on the 
History of the American Constitution 
was an able and well written paper. 

— Mr. Montgomery, of the Millers- 
vilk Normal School, is an interesting 
speaker, and does us ** proud " in the 
way of compliments. 

— The principal of Mt. Albion, Pro- 
fessor Ralston, who has been rusticating 
amid the classic shades of McKeesport, 
will probably grace the Institute with 
her presence this morning. 

— Miss Maggie McCreight, of the 
High School, returned from Somerset 
county last week, and appeared at the 
Institute recently in fine health and 
spirits. 



—In the rotunda of the Morse House 
yesterday, a classical trio was seen in 
picturesque grouping. The portly form 
of our county magnate, Dickson, the 
majestic city chief, Luckey, and the el- 
egant high official, Durling, would have 
made a " fat find " for an artist, had he 
been there. Oh that Blythe were not 
dead or that his mantle had descended ! 



-•-♦-♦- 



EDUCATIONAL ECHOES. 



[Sunday OrUiCt Aug. 10th, 1879.] 

—Prof. Henry Gibbons, of the High 
School, is summering under his vine and 
apple tree, at his residence, Oakland. 

r— Miss Sue B. Nichol, principal of 
the Mt. Albion school, has resigned her 

Sosition in consequence of ill health and 
liss Jennie Ralston, of the Normal 
department of the High School, elected 
to fill the vacancy. Miss R. has our 
best wishes for her success, and Miss N. 
our sympathies for the necessity which 
causes her resignation. 

— Principals J. P. and Samuel An- 
drews have just finished their usual 
summer work, harvesting at the old 
homestead. Their father, whose hairs 
are whitening with the frosts of numer- 
ous winters, makes it his business to 
have as large b. crop as possible ready 
for the boys at the close of school. He 
says it does 'em good after their being 
confined in the school-room for ten 
mouths to come out to the farm and 
taste the sweets of sweating among the 
golden grain. 

— Superintendent Luckey has hied 
him to the classic and sequestered shades 
of New Lisbon, Ohio. The gentleman 
I remarked just before boarding the train, 
I that he felt it a duty he owed himself 
as well as the city, to leave the place at 
once — for some fashionable watering 
resort, where the awful responsibilities 
resting upon him as the chief executive 
of the educational department of this 
city would, for a brief period of duration 
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be drowned in the surf of old ocean. 
The Professor's recent trip to Ebens- 
burg has completely infatuated him 
with ocean splash and scenery. Bon 
voyage, George. 

— Professors (?) A. C. Smith, John 
H. Wilson and George Tenner, of Ha- 
zlewood, are off for a two weeks' ramble 
on the sea-shore. When last heard from 
these enterprising gentlemen had tired 
of bathing in the surf, and conceived 
the happy thought of transmitting to 
their friend and companion, Superin- 
tendent Luckey, some souvenirs of their 
high esteem and broad regard. This 
was simply the correct thing to do, in- 
asmuch as the Superintendent had on 
many an occasion souvenired these same 
boys. Adams express — packages — 
Geo. J. Luckey— C. O. D.— three an- 
cient straw hats — Luckey sold. 

Principal Ford has, in consequence of 
the onerous duties devolving upon him 
in the dual capacities of Water and Fi- 
Dance Committee-man of City Councils, 
only been able to leave the city for a 
few moments at a time. We deplore 
this state of affairs. The Professor 
needs recuperation. He's but a shadow 
of his former rotundity. Alas ! the in- 
gratitude of soulless corporatious. Shame 
on thee, Pittsburg! His thinness be 
upon you and yours! The only re- 
deeming feature in this woe-begone case 
is the cheering information that the 
Professor has succeeded in obtaining 
that thirty-six inch main for the South 
School fountain. Let the fountain 
play ! 

— The Pittsburg Teachers' Institute 
will hold its Eleventh Annual Session 
in the Morse School building. South 
Side, commencing August 27th, and 
continuing in session three days. The 
Executive Committee promises a grand 
meeting. We understand that it is the 
intention to hold the last afternoon ses- 
.sion at Valley Grove, Hulton Station, 
A. V. R. R. Shall we trip, trip, trip 
the light fantastic? Shall we? What 



say you, venerable sires of education ? 
What say you, blushing, sparkling 
marms? 

« \Sunday Critic^ Aug. 17, 1879 ] 

— L. P. Greeves, of the Lincoln, 
claims to be a croquet player. 

— John P. Cameron and family are 
summering in Columbiana county, O. 

— Miss Jennie Gosser, of the Liberty, 
is rusticating near East Palestine, O. 

— The Misses Evans, of the Washing- 
ton school, are cottage-keeping at Valley 
Camp. 

—Miss M'Call and Miss Phillips, of 
the Allegheny schools, have been spend- 
ing a few days at Elizabeth. 

— Miss Mary Graham, of the Fortieth 
street, Washington, is sojourning with 
friends at Tarentum. 

— ^The Central Board of Education 
had — had not — had not a quorum last 
regular meeting night. Why ? 

— Miss Kate Neeper, with her friend 
and cousin, Mrs. Beckie C. Neeper, are 
stopping at the Valley Camp Hotel. 

— Miss Ida Wilkinson, of the Liberty 
school, is now Mrs. Robinson. We 
wish the fair young bride much happi- 
ness. 

— Miss Stevenson, of the Springfield, 
and Miss Shields of the Mihersvilie, are 
summering in the wilds of Butler 
County. 

— Misses Boyce, McClure and Kuho, 
of the Grant, are having daily walks 
and talks with the great ones at Chau- 
tauqua. 

— Central Boarder McEwen was tak- 
ing in the sights at the Valley camp- 
meeting on last Sunday. Gcod place 
to be, Mac. 
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— Principal Fulton, of the Highland, 
has been on the seashore near Mans- 
field, during the last few days, in the 

role of Enoch Arden. 

ft 

— Mrs. Wade, alias " Bessie Bram- 
ble," and Mrs. Douthctt are the candi- 
dates for the position formerly occupied 
by Miss Ralston. 

— Miss Lizzie D. Edelman, of the 
Springfield, and her sister, were the 
guiests of Mr. T. P. Stewart's cottage 
hospitality at Valley Camp last Sunday, 

— Miss Wads worth, over whose elec- 
tion the Twelfth ward, Allegheny, school 
board had so much controversy, has re- 
signed, and Mr. Brubacker has been 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

— Miss will be married next 

week. W;e give this notice sa that any 
one desiring to make application for 
her position may at once do so. The 
lady's resignation is now in the hands 
of the Directors, and they are exceed- 
ingly anxious- to have a larjj^e number 
of applicants. 



—Prof. 



of , has gone into 



mercantile pursuits'. He leaves^ a very 
desirable position, and one which we 
hope to see filled by an able and worthy 
man. Applicants will forward photo- 
graph and character at once, sending 
the former by mail and the latter by 
express, expressage prepaid in every 
instance. 

' — ^Superintendent Luckey has return- 
ed from New Lisbon, looking hale and 
hearty. He, in company with his Sec- 
retary of State, Logan, visited Valley 
Camp last Sunday, it being the time set 
for a discourse by Bishop Simpson. 
The Superintendent's War Minister, 
Burtt, proposes going up to hear Bishop 
Bowman next Lord's day, The Super- 
intendent's Attorney General, Foi*d, 
-will deliver an opinion or two, as are 
opinions, at the coming annual session of 



the Institute. The Superintendent's 
Portmaster General, Andrews, is busily 
engaged making preparations for the 
Annual Session. The other members of 
the Superintendent's Cabinet are busily 
engaged in laying the ropes for keeping 
themselves in power, which it is feared 
may be ruthlessly totn from them at 
the next annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute. 

— Principal Ford, of the South, like- 
wise of the Water Committee, has stolen 
him away to Lake Chautauqua. He 
writes a friend, confidentially, that he 
has about completed a scheme whereby 
the .pure and unadulterated waters of 
the. lake can be brought to this famish- 
ed-for-water city. We understand that 
the only drawback to this worthy and 
characteristic enterprise, is, -that the 
Professor's proposed plan— men and 
buckets — will cost the city at least a 
million more per annum than the 
Lowery scheme. 

— Misses Graham and Kingerlee, of 
the Grant, Ralston, new of the Mt. Al- 
bion and Dalzell of the Birmingham, 
have just returned from thieir week's 
sojourn at . Confluence. They brought 
with them several squirrel, racoon and 
fish scalps as trophies of their success- 
ful hunting and fishing expeditions. 
These emblemsf of success- are now on 
exhibition in the several parlors of this 
famous party. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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TEACHERS MEETINGS. 



"The Pittsburg Academy of Teachers" 
meets in the Ralston School Hall, at 2 P. M., 
on the Saturday after the third Friday in the 
months of September, November, December, 
February, April, and Jane. 

The Pittsburg Teachers' Institute meets on 
the third Friday evening and succeedins: Sat- 
urdfiy . forenoon of the months of October, 
January, March, and May. 



With this Dumber the Voice puts od 
a new dress, and passes uuder new man- 
agemeot. It seems certain that the new 
dress will be regarded as an improve- 
ment, but as regards the management, 
thiVt is further on ; its value time will 
determine. The Voice is published by 
the Pittsburg Teachers' Institute, and is 
intended to be the organ of the teachers 
of Pittsburg and vicinity. The mem- 
bers of the Publishing Ccrmmittee are 
elected by the Institute, and empowered 
to act for it in the matter, and its will 
they intend to obey so far as it is known 
to them. It is their purpose that the 



Voice shall be worthy of the patronage 
of all friends of education and espe- 
cially of the teachers of our public 
schools. They will not undertake the 
impossible and foolish task of pleasing 
everybody, but will endeavor to do the 
right and say the true and the good, 
" with charity for all and malice toward 
none." The Voice will not be the 
organ of any sect or sex, party or 
clique, but of the teachers, and it will 
do battle manfully for their true inter- 
ests. Whatever is worthy in our schools 
and edcuational proceedings will be 
commended, and what is unworthy will 
be, in a kindly manner, pointed out. It 
will be of special interest to school 
directors who give it their attention and 
peruse its columns, as it will keep them 
posted with respect to the school affairs 
of the city and educational progress 
throughout the world. In bhort the 
committee will endeavor to do well and 
deserve success ; and that they may 
succeed they earnestly invoke the aid 
and sympathy of all the teachers, school 
oflScers and friends of public instruction 
in our city and vicinity. 



-♦♦♦" 



The Voice is now published in ac- 
cordance with the following resolutions 
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adopted by the luslitule at the last I no good would result from having all 

annual meeting : [ the schools use the same series. Some 

Resolved 1, That the Educational teachers succeed best by iwing copy 

Voice be continued as the organ of this ; giipg of their own writing. Of those 

Institute. , ,. , , , . ., ' who prefer printed copies, some succeed 

2. That It be published during the , ^ *^. . ^ . '^ , ... ^ 

first week of each school month. | ^^^ '''^ ^^^ ^^"^ *"<[ «7« ^'"^^ *"' 

3. That it be published and controlled I other. It is not desirable that all the 
.by a publishing committee of three pupils should write the same hand, so 



members, elected by the Institute at the 



to speak. Many have a characteristic 



annual meeting. ,„ style, and it is better that thU should be 
4. That the cost of publication shall j ^'^ , , , ^ , , ., ^„ ,.. .. ^^^ 
not exceed six hundred dollars per | ^leveloped and perfected than that they 
year, and the bills for the expenses of should be taught to imitate the style of 
publication, properly certified by the , another, 
publishing committee, shall be paid by | ^^^ 

the Executive Committee. The sweeping reduction made by the 

5 That the publishing committee ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ .^ ^^ ^^^^^^, ^^,^^^ 
shall report to each annual meeting giv- ! .„ , , , , , . - 

iug a complete itemize I account ofi^i^^ be commended by many, but m 
their receipts and expenditures, together | that many there will not be found one 
with such other information as they or ; true and intelligent friend of public 
the Institute may deem important. j schools. The reduction is much too 

A. Burtt, Mrs. E. A. Wade and Miss | g^^^t and is very unwisely apportioned. 
Jennie Ralston were elected rublishing j^ ^3 understood that the committee on 
Committee for the ensuing year. salaries will prepare a new schedule to 

' * I be submitted to the Board at the 

It is the general impression that the 1 November meeting. It is hoped 
Central Board did well in its late action that they will act solely in view 

of the efficiency of the schools. 
The masses must be educated, and to 



in respect to copy-books. The selection 
of copy-books has been under the con- 
trol of the teachers and the ward boards that end talent and energy must be 
ever since the consolidation of the wards ; secured for the teachers pursuit. We 



for school purposes, and no evil has 
resulted. None but a few book agents 
wish any change, and there is no good 
reason why our school affairs should be 
conducted in the interest of book pub- 
lishers or book agents. It is desirable, 
also, that the Central Board shall exer- 



are not now moving forward in edu- 
cational matters; politics and par- 
simony obstruct the way. The man who 
contributes to keep the masses in ignor- 
ance is a worse enemy to society than 
the thief or the burglar. 
^*The money used in stopping a hole 



cise only such authority as clearly ! in a Dutch dyke is but a small matter 

compared with the cost of repairing the 
damage that an inundation would cause. 
So the money spent in educating the 
people is but a trifle compared with 
what it produces in wealth and saves 
from the ever-pressing tides of ignorance. 



belongs to them and is necessary to the 
efficiency of the schools. We do not 
believe that a copy-book is in any pro- 
per sense a text-book, notwithstanding 
the decision of the State Superintendent 
to that effect, and we are positive that 
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The mediaeval description of life — the 
journey of a culprit from the prison to 
the place of execution — would naturally 
put a check on enterprise; but the mod- 
ern view that life is a struggle for exist- 
ence is strictly true and encouraging to 
the brave of heart. Nations have their 
life as in(iividuals do, and likewise have 
to struggle for it, and in this struggle 
there are many weapons of offense and 
aggression — industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, war, — but there is but one coat 
of armor against ignorance, bigotry, 
superstition and sloth —and that is edu- 
cation." 



The action of the committee on even- 
ing schools is certainly not the best pos- 
sible, and that it should pass unques- 
tioned by the Cintral Board is surpris- 
ing. The minimum age fixed for the 
pupils is twelve years. Many of our 
newsboys and bjotblacks are under 
that age, so aUo are many boys who 
work in rolling mills and glasshouses, 
and these are all excluded from the 
evening schools. These schools are, or 
should be, established for the benefit of 
such children as are forced to work dur- 
ing the day. Then, why should a large 
part of such be excluded ? The compen- 
sation which the new regulations provide 
for night school teachers is shamefully 
meager. It is not at all commensurate 
with the work to be done. To conduct 
such a school successfully, requires the 
best of teachers, and an expenditure of 
energy fully equal to that of the day 
school. The appropriation b^ing insuf- 
fioent the proper remedy was to shorten 
the term. It is well known that a term 
of ^hj nights would accomplish nearly 
as much as the present term, for in most 
ca?e?, during thi last few weeks of the 



term the attendance is small. In our 
judgment the committee should have 
consulted persons familiar with the 
night school affjiirs. They should at 
least have taken counsel with the City 
Superintendent, which, as we are in- 
formed, was not done. 



-♦♦• 



An immense effort is beingmade in 
New York to re-instate Mr. Henry Kid- 
dle as Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, a position he has occupied with 
credit and honor for nearly forty years, 
but which, on his publication of a book 
showing him to be a convert to spirit- 
ualism, in its most ridiculous phase, the 
pressure of public opinion compelled 
him to resign. Mr. Kiddle's book, with 
its alleged communicjitions from Byron^ 
Shakespeare, Dickens and other dead 
and gone distinguished man, was so man- 
ifestly absurd that it was received with 
a universal shout of derision by people 
of sense. The world is not prepared to 
believe, on Mr. Kiddle's say so, that 
Byron in a higher state of existence 
has taken to the doggerel line of poetry 
or that the "divine William" having 
" pa?Sfcd on " to a higher sphere had come 
back to the world to show himself off 
as a machine poet of the tenth magnt. 
tude, or that the inimitable Dickens in 
spiritual essence, returaeJ to earth to 
make "a hath of himthelf." 

It seems however, that notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Kiddle's aberration as regards 
ghosts, he still has a few grains of sense 
left, for it is said he has, to use a com- 
mon expression, "gone back" on spirit- 
ualism to a certain extent, at least 
enough to induce his friends to balieve 
him still fit to occupy the highest pjsi- 
tion in educational affairs. Not know- 
ins: him, we would not sav that Mr. 
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Kiddle is totally unfit to fill the high ofiice 
he has 80 long filled, but still, we hesitate 
not to aflirm that a man having any 
knowledge or taste in literary matters, 
who could be imposed on by the utter 
trash he has published as spirit utter- 
ance of the great masters in Euglish lit- 
erature must be a man of but little 
knowledge and less sense. As it appears 
to-day, the main element of spiritualism 
is trickery, and the tricks have been so 
often exposed, that it is hard to see how 
any man in his sober senses can take 
any stock in spirits, and therefore, when 
a prominent man like Mr. Kiddle cornea 
down from his high estate and tries to 
palm off machine poetry as Shakespeare's 
latest, then there is nothing left but to 
settle down on the conclusion that either 
the man is mad or else in the old coun- 
try woman's phraseology ** he's dotin." 



-♦♦- 



Sir Eowland Hill, who recently 
died and was buried amid the great in 
Westminster Abbey, was known to fame 
as the great "post office reformer," 
though he began life as a teacher and 
taught for some years. Had he continued 
in the profession of teaching he would 
have lived an obscure, but perhaps useful 
life, but some chance occurrence called 
his attention to the hardships and depriv- 
ations entailed on the poor by the high, 
unequal rates of postage, as then estab- 
lished. With this in view, all his leisure 
time out of school hours was given to a 
thoughtful consideration of this subject, 
and he finally wrote a pamphlet favpring 
a low, uniform rate on all postal matters, 
which was widely circulated. Like those 
of most real reformers, his plans and pro- 
posals were at first received with doubt 
and derision and most especially so by 
the postal department, which opposed 



them to the utmost. However, the re- 
form took root among the people, and 
soon petitions were pouring into Parli- 
ament in its favor. The new system 
was finally passed by the House of Com- 
mons and went into immediate effect, 
and notwithstanding the direful predic- 
tions and determined opposition of the 
post office department, it proved in a 
very short time, to be an immense suc- 
cess. Mr. Hill was given a prominent 
place in the post office, so as to work 
out his idea and put his proposed im- 
provement into the most successful 
operation and the present degree of 
perfection in the postal system is due 
mainly to his efforts and far-seeing 
policy. A new ministry coming in de- 
posed him, but the people recognizing 
his talent and the great good by him 
accomplished, immediately raised a sub- 
scription for his benefit, amounting to a 
competency. He was, however, speedily 
re-instated and was ^rther honored by- 
being Knighted by the Queen and was 
voted a pension for life as a public bene- 
factor, and finally at his death, laid ta 
rest among England's most illustrious 
dead, an honor accorded but to the "im- 
mortal few." ' As a teacher, this famous 
man would most likely have lived and 
died in obscurity and gone down to his 
grave unknown, unhonored and unsung,, 
as it was, he received riches and honor 
and blessing. The moral of his life 
would seem to be, that if a teacher de- 
sires to do good on a large scale, if he 
wants to get rich, if he wants to 
become famous, if he wants to receive 
honor and glory and all that the world 
calls good, he must "cut" the profession 
and go into something else. And yet^ 
after all, who can tell? Only in the 
eternal long run will it be known 
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whether the patient, plodding teacher, 
poor, obscure, unhonored, who yet 
works as hard, as faithfully, as worthily 
for the good of the race as the grandest 
heroes, the greatest benefactors, whom 
the world bows down to and worships, 
will fall short of the highest glory, the 
brightest crown, the richest reward for 
well doing in the great hereafter, in the 

world to come. 

♦ 

" Discontinuing the higher studies 
in the public schools will prove the 
foundation of caste, the most oppressive 
element in the social constitution of the 
Old World. Wealthy people will have 
their children highly educated, but ex- 
cept at general expense the poor cannot 
<lo so. It is the high school and the 
high school alone that has preserved a 
democratic sentiment in the older and 
moret opulent sections of this country. 
With 'that abolished one generation 
would be sufficient to array the people 
into two hostile parties more antagonistic 
to each other than any that have so far 
appeared in our history : Education and 
Wealth V8, Poverty and Ignorance. 
Webster prayed that he might not see 
the Union broken up into jarring frag- 
ments ; but there is scarcely a board of 
•education without a sneaking demae:ogue 
who, had he his way, would not^ divide 
society into sects and produce a Brahmin 
caste more odious and far less respecta- 
ble than the aristocracy of Europe." — 
JSd. Weekly, 

This is all bosh. Let the elementary 
branches be properly and efficiently 
taught, and the *• higher studies " will 
take care of themselves. The youth 
who is taught to understand clearly and 
think logically, in the primary school 
can, with ihe necessary books, pursue 
«uch higher studies as he pleases with- 
out much aid from teachers. 



and Home," published in Allegheny, 
under the auspices of the Allegheny 
Teachers' Institute. Prof. Geo. Hemp- 
hill and Mr. S. C. Farrar, are the manag- 
ing editors and Miss Annie B. Eraser 
and Miss Ella M. Brown associate 
editors. With such an array of talent 
on "the staff" the new organ can hardly 
fall short of a high pitch of excellence, 
can hardly fail to inspire the unison of 
effort and harmony of action so neces- 
sary to the grandest rendering of the 
psalm of life, and finally, can hardly 
fail to produce a rich volume of pure 
tone on a high scale of intelligence. 



Our few remarks last month on the 
newspaper idea were, to some people, 
like a red flag to a bull. Now if, ia- 
stead of the rage and roar and rumpus 
that were raised about the matter, a cool 
calm, clear setting forth of the other 
side of the question were presented it' 
would be much more likely to convince 
us of, and convert us from the error of 
our views — if we are in error — ^and would 
also give the whole jury of teachers 
a fair chance to decide on a just and 
intelligent verdict. 



We have received a copy of a new 
•educational journal, entitled "School 



The former pupils of Miss A. S. 
Osgood, who may desire to pursue their 
studies in Elocution, are cordially com- 
mended to Miss Lizzie K. Pershing of 
the Pittsburg Female College. Miss 
Pershing, at the earnest request of Miss 
Osgood, became her successor and now 
has charge of a number of the classes. 
Miss Pershing has had not only train- 
ing, but considerable experience in 
teaching. Special classes for the ac- 
commodation of teachers and others will 
be organized if desired. For full infor- 
mation, address, 

Miss Lizzie K. Pershing, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 



'* The Primary Teacher," "a Monthly 
^fagazine devoted to the interests of 
primary instruction in America." Pub- 
lij-hed "by T. W. Bicknell, Boston. 
Terms, one dollar per annum. 

We very earnestly call the attention 
of our primary teachers to this publica- 
tion. It is very well adapted to aid 
them in their work. It is filled with 
choice articles of the most progressive 
and sensible kind. 

" The National Teacher." Published 
at Salem, Ohio, by W. D. Henkle. 
Terms, $1.50 per year. 

This is one of the best educational 
periodicals in this or any other land. 
We are persuaded that the teachers of 
our city do not know its value, other- 
wise, it would have a large list of sub- 
scribers here. As will be obferved we 
clip liberally from its columns, but its 
articles are all good and should be read 

« 

by all teachers. 

"School and Home." A monthly 
paper published by the Allegheny City 
Teachers' Institute. Managers and ed- 
itors, George E. Hemphill and S. Clark 
Farrar ; associate editors, Annie B. 
Frazer and Ella M. Brown. 

It is a quarto of eight pagfs filled 
with good matter. It is creditable to 
our brethren of Allegheny that they 
sustain an organ. The school and home 
are two of the greatest agents of civili- 
zation ; and to do them justice in a 
periodical of such moderate dimensions 
will be difficult, but the editorial corps 
is large and composed of able writers, 
and hence much may be expected. We 
very earnestly wish "School and Home" 
abundant success. 

" The Educational Weekly." Eight 
distinct editions. S. R. Winchell and 
Jeremiah Mahony, editors. "Subscrip- 



tion, $2.00 per year; adveitisement?, 
ten cents per line. Illinois edition, 

I monthly, fifty cents per year ; Michigan 
edition, monthly, fifty cents per year ; 
Wisconsin edition, monthly, fifty cents 
per year ; Iowa edition, monthly, fifty 
cents per year; Minnesota edition, 
monthly, fifty cents per year ; Indiana 
edition, monthly, fifty cents per year ; 
one monthly edition for general circula- 
tion, fifty cents per year. S. R. Win- 
chell & Co., publishers, Ashland Block, 

.Chicago, 111." 

I This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive educational publications in this 
country. It is in every respect fin^t- 
class. Those who wish to obtain the 
educational news of the great \ West 
should subscribe. 



RALSTON NORMAL CLASS. 

» 

The records for the year 1879, "shoy, -d^ 
follows : 

FIRST OR ADVANCED DIVISION. 

Whole number enrolled 51 

Examined for teachers* certificate 4<> 

Received certificate 4*^ 

Received first grade certificate »..2l 

Failed to make certificate 1 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Whole number enrolled 44 

Examined for teachers' certificate... 40 

Received certificate 30 

Failed to make certificate 10 



COMMITTEE ON PEBMANENT 
CERTIFICATES. 



The members of this committee for 
the present year, are Miss M. G. Lou- 
den, Miss Rose A. McCleary and Messrs. 
C. B. Wood and W. P. Montgomery. 

At a meeting held Saturday, Sept. 
20th, Miss Louden was elected President 
and Mr. Samuel Andrews, Secretary. 
A meeting for business will be held in 
Central Board rooms on second Satur- 
day of October next. 



-♦-♦-•- 



" Keep the school room as happy as 
the home-circle. Take pains to find the 
cause of a drawn face. It pays." ^4 
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Official §e^Hrtment 



Geo. J. LucKEY, 



Superintendent. 



Offick, No. 88 FouRTu Avenue. 



TEACHERS ELECT FOR ^79 AND >80. 



Allen. — Wm. G. Douglas?, Emma 
Roberts, Jennie Smith, Lillie Davis, 
Katie Garrow, Nettie Gilraore, Lizzie 
Finney. 

Bayard. — R. H. Kelly, Anuie De* 
Knight, Mary Evans, Ellen Black, Ella 
Pearson, Maggie Greer, Eva Reed, 
Sallie Philpot, Laura Ogden, Sallie 
Caldwell. 

Beilfiyrd, — Benj. Jones, Anna M, Dal- 
zell, Jennie McCuteheon, Mary Stangel, 
Jennie C. Sterling, Emma Veruer, Tillie 
McCuteheon, Maggie Adams, Kate 
Abraham, Emma Doyle, S. McLaugh- 
lin. , ; 

Bmningham, — Kate Knowles, M. E. 
Hare, Annie Herriot, Louisa Sellers, 
Hannah Houston, Sophia Hedderich, 
Lizzie .Davis, Annie B. Dalzel), Mary 
E. Evans, Emma R. Welsh, Agnes Gai- 
braith, Carrie B. Johnston, Tillie Mor- 
gan, Susan Rosemau. 

BeUefield.'-B., F. Wilson, H. M. 
Matthews, V. M Matson, Kate L. An- 
derson, Maggie A. Hunter, Rosetta 
Polly, Maggie Fawcett, Luella Hill, 
— : — Baird. 

Bloomfield, — D. Dennison, Elizabeth 
Bamford, Anna Slattery, Lizzie Major- 
ian, Luella Bell, Annie Meyers, Fannie 
E. IcJcotf, Maggie K. HufF, Mary Hughes, 
Lizzie M. Fife, Lizzie M. Gardner, Bella 
Gosser. 

Colfax, — J. J. F. Barnett, Kate B. 
Fleming, Bella Chad wick. 

Duquesne. — Mary F. Eaton, Amanda 
McKinley, Hannah J. Bell, Emily J. 
Wible, Mollift Rees, Carrie Martin, Kate 
Schumacher, Virginia Hunter. 

Forbes. — L. H. Eaton, Mary D. Gar- 
vin, Emma D. Wallace, M. Fiank 
Covert, Jennie C. Simpson, Lizzie Mc- 
Claren, Eliza J. McNeely, M. Aggie 
McFadden, Jennie McClue, Jennie E. 



Cooper, Martha L. Jones, Annie J« 
Hope, M. H. Mc Master, Annie M. 
Harvey, Maggie Brown, Ida M. Con- 
nelley, Nellie J. Richards, Emma Lup- 
ton, Cora Linderman, Josie.A. Scoit, 
Kate Flinn. 

Franklin, — D. C. Holmes, C. S. Davis, 
M. J. McCracken, E. D. Brown, M. A. 
Coleman, M. Fleming, L. V. Jeffery, 
Annie E. Boreland, M. E. Hill E. Mont- 
gomery, Ella Martin, Agnes Crooks, 
Annie Logan, 8. A. Leech, Ollie M. 
Sergeant, Lizzie Moffatt. 
Cora Wilson, Julia Kuhn. 

Grant. — M. J. Graham, M. J. M ;- 
Clure, M. B. Kingerlee, Minnie Kuhn, 
N. Y. Boice, M. J. McLain, G. W. 
Petticord, Kate E. Barton, Minnie Repp, 
Lizzie Munn, Rose A. Neely, Minnie 
Steinert, Maggie E. Lindsey. 

Hancock. — ^J. C. Dolan, Mary Mc- 
Elroy, Martha Neumont, Nannie E. 
Shannon, Annie G. Neumont, Katie A. 
Clinton, Annie M. Mathews, Rose A. 
McCloskey. 

Hlland. — George P. Fulton, Hannah 
J. Lyon, Fannie C Kyle, Emma M. 
Bridge, M. J. Clark, Rachel, Ewing, 
Annie G. Christy, Nannie J. Gillespie, 
Clara A. Black, Laura G. Allen, Lizzie 
P. Burt, Lizzie Brown, Lizzie K. Wool- 
slair, Ella McClelland. 

Homewood. — John Collier, Nannie A. 
Kaufman, Jennie Wilson, Maggie John- 
son, Lizzie Laughlin. 

Humboldt — J. F. McClymonds, Mag- 
gie A. Krewson, M. Agnes Hughe^, 
Mary E. Walker, Mary Redman, Jennie 
E. Haugh, Nettie Hughes, Kate Slocum, 
Lizzie Gray, Alicia Adams, Cornelia 
Pate, Delciua Anderson, Alice Pitts, 
Sadie Gribbon, Lizzie Beck, Aud N. 
Keller, German teacher ; Bella Dyer. 

Knox. — W. P. Montgomery, Eli a 
McCuteheon, Emma L. Neely, Ella 8. 
Marshall. Sarah C. Kelson, Ruth J. 
Nelson, Alice E. Vance, Lide J. Lea, 
Mary Mensinger. 

Lawrence. — I. N. Stephenson, May E. 
Wightman, Frances Cuddy, Ella Morris, 
Mamie Thrumston, Sadie J. Patterson, 
Clemency Tucker, M. R. McCuUougb, 
M. L. Shaw. 



\ 
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' Liberty. — J. P. Cameron, Jennie 
Go:»ser, Anna M. Asper, Verbena Burns, 
C. C. Myler, Lide J. Asper, Kate P. 
Hartman, Jennie Hanlon, Mrs. Ida 
Robinson. 

Lincoln, — L. P. Greeves, A. E. Strat- 
< on, Wesley McMinn, Anna Robinson, 
Mazzie Neumont, Bella Gallagher, 
Gallic E. Bartley, Mary F. Blakely, 
Jane Caldwell, Anna L. Frey, Lizzie 
Ralston, Viola Cuthbert, EmmaBentley. 

Luckey, — Anna M. Petty, Fannie M. 
Sawyers, Annie E. Jamison, Clara Wil- 
son, Bella J. Blue, Clara Kay, Emma 
Durling. 

Minersville, — H. G. Squires, Laura 
A.Parker, Mary V. McMullen, Lizzie 
M. Anderson, Mary 0. Lowry, Laura 
A. Phillips, Ada V. Hunter, Agnes J. 
White, Maggie Taylor, Mary Hulton, 
Annie Kernan, Kate Dunn, Matilda 
Shields, Kate Lowry. 

Monongahela, — J. N. Nelson, S. R. 
Bausman, E. A. Doherty. 

Mt Albion^ — Jennie Ralston, Maggie 
McCutcheon^ Anna McCague, Jennie 
Martin, Emma DeKnight, Sadie O. 
Davis, Emma Lewis. Mary Sheppard. 

Mt Waahivffton. — R. M. Cargo, L. E. 
Taggart, Anna Moreland, Ida r. Sterl- 
ing, Franc Carney, Lottie V. Sellers, 
Maria Mofikt, S. E. doner, Anna M. 
Ream, Amanda Walker, Edith Smith- 
s')n, Amelia Tutell, E. A. Bingham, Liz 
zie Lorcb, Bella McMasters, Maggie 
Johnson. 

Moorhead, — E, M. Still, R. E. Forbes, 
S, J. Payne, Irenia Rutledge, D. I. 
McLean, Ella Dunlap, £. M. Martin, 
3^1 A. Randolph, M. E. Irwin, L. E. 
Miller, Nannie Mackrell, M. A. Steven- 
son, Emma Hill, H. E. Rowley, Maud 
Ausrhinbaugb, M. G. Moore, Mattie 
L. Troop. 

Morse. — W. J. McClure, Mary D. 
Young, Emma Dyer, Emma Hughes, 
Maggie Morgan, Maggie E. Barnett, 
Ada McClure, Ella Reed, May E. Foley, 
Mary M. Anderson, Maggie Johnston, 
Annie V. Davis, Carrie L. Morgan, 
Annie D. Sode, Laura A Conway. 

North. — Hibbard S.Phillips, Marianne 



Smith, T. N. Miller, J. E. Davis, Ella 
Erwin, M. E. Johnston, Kate Neeper, 
J. Musgrave, Ella A. Reis. 

ffHara.—Wm. A. Proud fit, Het tie 
Martin, Juniata DeArmit, M. V. Mc- 
Candles^, Lucy DeArmit, Jennie Welsh, 
Lizzie Holt, Arcilla Acheson, Mary 
Black, Aggie Stevenson. 

Peebles.— V^. M. Logan, Amanda 
Alexander, Mary Barclay, Samantha 
McLaughlin, Lizzie Edwards, Lizzie 
Fisher, Lizzie Lyon, Ellen Laubie, 
Hattie Wiley, Mary McGlaughlin, 
Dora E. Luckey, Jennie Anderson. 

Parib.— W. C. Lyne, Paulin Bartber- 

fer, Sarah J. Scott, Lillie Davis, Annie 
^amford, Margaret Cromlish, Lizzie 
Campbell, Selma Satler, Amelia Thomas. 

Ealston, — Andrew Burtt, E. A.Wade, 
Rose A. McCleary, Rebecca Munn, 
Kate J. Neumont, Maggie Dickflon, 
Maggie McElroy, Nancy Bell, Lizzie 
Duncan, Helen Martin,' Hester Munn, 
Emma Stoebner, X^ura Reed, Anay 
Bell, Hattie Scott, Tillie Frazier, Lizzie 
Giles. 

Riverside, — Jno. B. Sullivan, Sue B. 
Cook, B. L. Brislio, B. M. Lane, Eliza 
Speaker. 

Sovih — Wm. R. Ford, LidaS. Mason, 
M. J. Thompson, Annie Curry, Lucy 
McNeil, M. Renwick, Anna D. Mar- 
shall, Bella Barneei, Jennie C. Stewart, 
Mary Jenkins. 

Sofho. — ^J. P. Andrews, M. G. Louden, 
S. J. You, G. M. Parker, Anna F. Mays, 
Ella Cunningham, Annie M. Moore 
Annie E. Courad, Mary Jane Polly, C. 

A. McClarreu, Ella Norris, Katie Mor- 
gan, Emma Hulmes, Annie Andrews, 
Mary Jones, Mattie Hopkins. 

Springfield. — J. M. Logan, Martha 
S. Boggs, Isabella McFall, Kate M. 
Wolfe, Ida F. McClaren, Mary E. Hart- 
man, Lillie A. Cooper, Maggie J. Stev- 
enson; Mary Bamford, Lfzzie D. Edel- 
man, Julia E. Stevens, Addie Hill. 

St, Clair. — J. K. Bane, L. M. Fagan, 

B. C. Meighan, Maggie Hoffman, Alice 
Neelis, Adelia B. Floyd, Ada Maguire, 
Sadie Brennen, Kate Stauge. 

Sterrett. — Lina Anderson, Emma 
Craig, L. Wright, Ella Beacon. 
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Iliad. Stevens, — Sam'l Andrews, Sadie 
J. Campbell, M. C. White, Ella White, 
Ida M. Garbart, Anna M. Adams, Laura 
E. Tomlinson, Anna M. Deens. 

Washington, Fortieth Street, — H. W. 
Fisher, Mary Graham, Mary Mitchell, 
J. O. Linddey, Lizzie McFall, Anna 
Evans, Emma Munnis, Fanny Bird, 
Carrie Patterson, Maggie Darning, 
Emma Bailey, Grace Leonard, Lizzie 
Hough, Ella Connelly, Emma Murdock, 
Mrs. Maggie Dumm, Rebecca Murdock. 

Wiekersham, — Geo. A Smith, Lucie 
Pooley, Emma DeArmit, Aggie M. 
Stark, M. J. Douglas, Clara C. Steele, 
Ada Downs, Clina Coleman, Selene 
Faulkner. 

High School. — B. C. Jillson, C. B. 
Wood, G. W. Allyn, A. E. Frost, Henry 
Gibbons, Frederick Merrick, J. L. 
Pinkerton, Chas. Black, Greo. M. Sleeth, 
Li M. Voight, £. M. Simpson, Maggie 
McCreight, Maggie McGtnness, Medora 
M. Kemp, C. C. Cochran, 8. D. Ever- 
hart, G. I. Stabl, Evangeline Blackshaw, 
R. £. Henderson, R. R. Baelz, Helena 
Mulhattan. 



-•«♦-♦- 



FITTSBUfiG ACADEMY OF T£iCH£BS. 

This AsBOciation held its first meeting 
for the present school year, on Saturday, 
Sept. 20th. 

The finnual election for officers was 
held. 

The following are the officers : 

President, Sup't Geo. J. Luckey. 
Vice Presidents^ J. P. Andrews, A. 
Burtt. Recording Secretary, Miss M. J. 
Polly. Corresponding Secirtaryy H. 
W. Fisher. Enrolling Secretary, Miss 
Maggie Hare. Treasurer, Miss Kate 
Knowles. Supervisors , J, M. Logan, 
Miss Jennie RaJston, W. R. Ford, J. P. 
Andrews, A. Burtt Usher, H. G. 
S« I II ires. Master, W, R. Ford; Assis- 
innla, Mr?. C. C. Myler, Miss H. Martin. 



That there might be no misunder* 
standing among those interested in pub- 
lic education and as a measure of justice 
to a most worthy lady and very efficient 
teacher, Miss Lucia C. Wright, in charge 
of the first primary grade of Sterrett 
school, the following resolutions were 
Adopted : 

Resolved, That the action of this 
Board in retaining the services of Miss 
Lucia C. Wright, as teacher of our first 
primary department, is prompted by 
the conviction that to deprive that de- 
partment of her services would be ex- 
ceedingly detrimental, not only to the 
first primary, but to each successive 
grade of our school, which so complete- 
ly depend for their success upon the 
thorough ground work of the first pri- 
mary as now established by Miss Wright 
in her complete and admirable system. 

Resolved, That notwithstanding our 
above action, we recognize in Miss 
Wright a lady thoroughly competent to 
ably fill any position to which she might 
aspire, in our or any of the public 

schools of the city, 

^ 

Ca li* 9* C« 



A TEACHER COMPLISIENTED. 



The Sterrett (Twenty-second ward) 
School Board held a meeting yesterday 
and elected Miss Ella Beacon as teacher 
for room number three. 



The attention of teachers is hereby 
called to this already famous organiza- 
tion, "The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle." It consists of a four 
years course of miscellaneous reading, 
the results of which may be briefly 
stated thus : 

By devoting forty minutes a day for 
each school day of the year, for four 
years, you obtain "the college student's 
general outlook upon the world and life, 
and develop the habit of close, connect- 
ed, persistent thinking." Read news- 
papers and magazines for four years 
and you will get a great deal of infor- 
mation, but %JuiU not have a complete view 
of any one subject. 

Take this course and you are prepared 
to appreciate magazine literature. You 
get a general view of each subject before 
leaving it, and by joining this circle 
you get the enthusiasm of numbers, 
(ten thousand being engaged in the same 
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subject,) 5*ou have the pleasure of com- ' 2. The Proper Functions of the Free 

panioDship, while the incentive of a High School, 

definite aim, with the regular stations , 3. School Hygiene. 

to mark your progress will tend | 4. What Constitutes Teaching a Pro- 

to insure the completion of the task, fession f 

The Circle meet at the Y. M. C. A; , 5. The Examination and Certificatinij 

rooms the second Thursday evening of Teachers, 

of each month, for general review^ i 6. A Complete State Sydem of PtibUt 

A course of lectures upon the topics Instruction, 

pursued is also in contemplation. \ The conditions on which this Premium 

The following is the course for the will be given are as follows: 

present year: Persons competing for the Premium 

General History of Home. ' must make known their intention to 

Roman Literature. enter the lists on or before Oct. 1, 1879. 

Early English History. The Essay, when prepared, must con- 

English Literature. ' tain not less than 4000 nor more thau 

Christian Evidences, " IIow to get 10,000 words. 

Strong." The Essay must be written in a legible 

U. S. History and Littrature and manner, as printer's manuscript; signed 

Biology. with a pseudonym ; and mailed to the 

All completed in theoddmonientsof one ' office of The Journal of Education, 

school year. It is worth a 1 1 iai. Apply j on or before Dec. 15, 1879. 

to Mr. Martin, 111 Wy lie avenue, for | A Committee of Award will be ap- 

icirculars. C. B. ; pointed, who will examine the manu- 
^ j scripts «nd decide on the merits of the 

GOOD RULES FOR TEICHERS. j «T?[*'^ P*P«" *°^ .^^^^J^ i^^ *!^*''.*?; 

! Ine paper receivmg the Award will 

Recesses are not for teachers, their ^^ ^^e property of the Publisher of 
supervisory work is then increased. It , J^^ ^9.^^^/^ ^J. Education, and may 
is no time for visiting. , ^ published at his option. All rejected 

Do not permit pupils to leave the!E?P®7, "^'^K^^ returned to the writers, 
room for trival reasons. Allow but one , ^^'^ Committee will be at liberty to 
to be out during the same time. I rfco^nmend the non-payment of the 

Study to know how to act in case of ^^1^'^^^ ^^ ."^ P?per is found worthy. 



a panic caused by an alarm. 



The Award of Fifty Dollars will b& 



Monitorial and self reporting systems P^^f ^°^*^® announcement of the Com- 
are condemned. r & j . mittee, by 

Five minutes is ample time for open- 1 ^^^ PUBLISHER 

ing exercises. ^ ; of the Journal of Education. 

Do not sit upon desks or window- sills, * 

nor permit pupils to do so. | The Teacher's Paradise.— If we 

bee that every text book has the I ^yish to know where the profession of 

owner's name written legibly therein.— teaching is most honored and best provid- 

Pnmary Teacher. . ; ed for, we must go to Brazil. The teacher 

*^ in Brazil having once passed a satisfac- 

A PR£M1UM ESSAY. tory examination, becomes a goverment 

^ "; — official for life, and is promoted, not as 

A Premium of Fifty Dollars is offered ; vacancies occur, but according to his 

for the best Essay on one of the follow- 1 term of service. After five years' 

ing themes: service, during which he has a comforta- 

1. Oral Teaching; Its Limits and ble salary with house-rent, he recievcs a 

Methods, small pension, and for every scholar 
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above thirty, which is supposed to be the 
average number in country schools, he 
gets, as addition to his salary, an equiv- 
alent equal to one-third of the estimated 
costof ^ach pupil's tuition. When sick, 
or disabled, a small extra pension is 
provided. After ten years' service, the 
salary, pension, and perquisites are 
doubled. After twenty years it is again 
increased, and a life-insurance policy is 
then bestowed upon him by the Govern- 
ment, sufficient to keep his family from 
want in case of his death. After thirty 
years he is put on the retired list and 
receives the same pay as army or navy 
officers of a certain rank, but he may 
even then continue to teach and to re- 
ceive a regular salary. — loioa Normal 
Monthly. 



READING. 



[The fi)llowing paper was read by 
Alex. Forbes before the Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers' Association at its meet- 
ing in Cleveland, April 12, 1879.] 

Members of the Association: 

At the request of your Executive Com- 
mittee, I appear before you to- day with 
a brief paper on the subject of ** Read- 
ing." No subject of greater importance, 
in educational work, could well claim 
attention. Men learn by observation, 
by conversation, by reading, and by re- 
flection. Upon books — good books, 
which record the experience of the 
world — the individual must mainly de- 
pend for his knowledge of whatever 
transpires beyond the narrow circles 
of his personal observation. Reading 
should be so taught in all our schools, 
that the pupil should acquire, not only 
the vocal art, but at the same time au intel- 
ligent tast e for general reading. The art 
of reading, without an intelligent taste for 
reading, is very nearly a worthless pos- 
session. The two should be cultivated 
together. Is it not a fact that the art 
can be more readily acquired with the 
acquisition of the taste than without? 
Is it not true that the child who leaves 
our schcolb wi'.h the ability to read well 



and with the love for reading goo<l 
books, bears away with him that which 
is worth more than all else these schools 
have to give ? Learning to read is by 
far the most arduous task the child ha:^ 
to perform in his school career, and the 
successful teaching of reading displays 
the very highest skill on the part of the 
teacher. Let us briefly inquire: What 
does reading involve? AU reading is a 
threefold labor, beset with threefokjl 
difficulties. One part of this labor h 
performed by the eye, one part by 
the mind acting as judgment and 
one part by the vocal organ?^ 
acting under the supervision of 
the critic ear, while the whole must be 
performed with marvelous celerity, and 
almost infinite variations, in order that 
the reading may be good. 

1st. The work done by the eye. — The 
eye must form a picture of each word, 
distinct and perfect. Indeed, it forms 
a picture of each letter, as shown by 
the fact that an omitted or inverted 
letter is at once noticed by the practical 
reader, while a like error puts a stop to 
the progress of the learner. We may 
not be conscious of thus taking cogni- 
zance ot every letter on a page, just a& 
are not conscious that we take notice of 
every feature of the face of a friend we 
are accustomed to meet. We may not 
know that we do examine him by minute 
sections to establish his identity. But, 
if he have lost an eye, if he have met 
with any accident changing his general 
appearance, we note it instantly. Just 
so do we detect the omission or the in- 
version of a letter. To the greatest 
quickucFS of perception the eye must be 
educated, at whatever cost of time or 
effort, if we would have the right word 
issue from the lips at the right time. A 
sluggish eye makes, inevitably, a bad 
reac'er. There af^, of course, other ways 
of training to quickness in ocular percep- 
tion, although I believe that careful and 
abundant exercise in reading mi«&t ever 
remain the principal and best way. If 
training the perceptive faculties to acute- 
ness be the first work in sound educa- 
t' onal m( thod, in so far as we have made 
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reading the first school exercise, we have 
not waudered from the philosophical 
principles. 

2. The work done by the mind. — ^The 
miod must not only cognize the mean- 
ing of each word separately, but of each 
word in its relation to all the other words 
of the sentence, or of a whole paragraph 
sometimes. Unless there be this act of 
mental cognition, the most difficult act 
which is performed in reading, the ex- 
ercise degenerates into the mechanical, 
stupid task of calling words. To read 
well — nay, to read at all — one must 
always read with the understanding. 
Emphasis, modulation, inflection can be 
right only as they express a judgment 
of the mind in the expression of a 
thought. In ordinary conversation, the 
least cultivated person usually places 
his emphasis correctly, because he uses 
it for the purpose of aiding him in ex- 
pressing his mental proposition. When 
the child understands what he reads, 
his emphasis, inflection and stress will 
be appropriately placed, provided he is 
at his ease, but not otherwise. A child 
may, however, comprehend the meaning 
of the individual words, for they may 
be all familiar, yet not comprehend the 
idea conveyed by them in the particular 
arrangement they now assume. Good 
reading, under such circumstances, is 
impossible, be the words pronounced 
€ver so glibly. 

When a difficulty like this arises, and 
the teachers here assembled will bear 
me witness, that it often does arise, it is 
not to the dictionary we must go for 
relief There must be general illumiua 
tion of the mind; light must be sought, 
and until found, the pupil should give 
over such reading. The mind must be 
furnished with mental pictures corres- 
ponding to those which existed in the 
mind of him who wrote the piece to be 
read. To insure profitable work in the 
reading class, the pupil should be called 
on to read only what is within his ver- 
bal and general comprehension; he 
should not be confronted with new words 
in great number, nor with ideas beyond 
his ready understanding. Neglect of 



these principles will render his reading 
spiritless and irksome, lacking proper 
emphasis and modulation. 

3. The work done by the vocal or- 
gans. — The eye and the mind have both 
performed their appropriate tasks, the 
vocal organs must give utterance under 
the supervision of the critic ear. The 
degree of success with which they exe- 
cute this duty will depend largely upon 
practice. There must be repetition, 
effort, repetition, efibrt, one of the car- 
dinal secrets of the teacher's ait, in all de- 
partments, if only the teacher knows 
what to repeat, on what to secure efibrt. 
It is largely this iteration which gives to 
mind zes(, nerve and muscle to that 
action, called secondarily automatic, 
which manifests itself in faultless execu- 
tion with so little thought or efibrt on 
our part. No other period of life is so 
favorable as childhood for that training 
which is required to make the good 
reader. True, the organs of speech are 
not then the strongest, are by no means 
capable of their greatest achievements, 
but they are then the most flexible and 
most readily yield to training. Hence 
so far as accuracy of utterance is con- 
cerned, youth is by far the moat profitable 
time for training. The foreigner who 
comes among us with his child, finds 
that the latter readily acquires our pro- 
nunciation, and our mispronunciation 
as well, while he himself continues the 
slave of his early training. 

If at ten or twelve years of age, as 
should certainly be the case, the eye has 
become quick and accurate in taking 
the pictures of words ; if the mind has 
become equally quick and accurate in 
its parallel work of taking cognizance 
of tlie meaning of the words, and if the 
vocal organs have attained to a second- 
arily automatic action, with instant, fault- 
less performance, then indeed has the 
task of making a good reader been 
mainly executed. Thenceforth, as the 
child advances in age; as his mind 
gradually augments his store of knowl- 
edge, for which he will, by this time, 
pretty certainly have acquired an abid- 
ing relish, he will be enabled, without 
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much further specific drill, to read with 
ease and elegance whatever comes within 
the scope of his gradually-progressive 
understanding. 

This much by way of general state- 
ment. I do not apprehend that serious 
objection, to any proposition so far 
made, will be urged by any one pres- 
ent. 

Now let us inquire how shall we begin 
and how proceed to teach reading? 
Several methods are, and have been in 
use. I name them in the order in which 
they have been pursued in our best 
schools : 

Ist. The alphabet method. 

2d. The word method. 

3d. The phonic method with varia- 
tions. 

4th. A combination of the foregoing 
methods in the following order : Word, 
phonic, alphabet. 

By all these methods children have 
learned to read. By all of them chil- 
dren still learn to read. A good teacher 
of reading, using any one of the methods 
will succeed in making good readers ; a 
poor teacher of this important art will 
make a failure, follow whichever he may. 
And while it may be granted that in 
the hands of a gifted teacher, any one 
of the methods is a good one, it will 
also be allowed that good is a compara- 
tive adjectve. There is a better and a 
best, as well as a good. The Spaniards 
have a proverb; "The good is the 
enemy of the best." It is a true 
proverb, too, and worthy of serious consid- 
eration. In an effort to arrive at the 
best method of teaching reading, it will 
be necessary briefly to examine each. 
And, 

Ist. The Alphabet Method. What 
is it : Briefly this : The task of learn- 
ing the names of fifty-two different 
characters (small and capital,) every 
one of which is, in form ana name, 
meaningless to the child. Not one of 
the entire list, in name, corresponds to any 
acquired idea of the child. Suppose you 
try it. Take so familiar a word as '' cat." 
Every child knows what a cat is — 
everyone knows the word " cat." The 



school task is to. learn what the printed 
sign is. By the alphabet method, the 
tyro has learned the individual charac- 
ters composing the word to be " c " and 
"a" and " t." Imagine, if you will, 
the operations of the child*s mind at 
work while he tries to make something 
out of the combination. Thus, I judgd 
it proceeds : " C," if it means anything, 
it means look ; " a," that means one, if 
anything; "t," is a beverage used at 
table. Is it not a grand thing for this 
system that the child is gifted with a 
faith almost equal to remove mountains, 
and is thus enabled to believe that, 
while he has been directed to look at a 
" t," the whole complicated process is 
simply a " cat." 

By this process the tyro is led by a 
strange philosophy from the diflicult to 
the easy, from the unknown to the 
known, from the remote to the near, 
from the part to the whole. It is diffi- 
cult to see how recognized principles of 
psychology and pedagogical theory could 
be more flatly violated. But children 
have learned to read in this way. Cer- 
tainly ; but every step which goes be- 
yond a simple act of memory is done by 
phonic analysis, which is carried on in 
the mind of the child, of which he is 
unconscious, and of which his teacher is 
often ignorant. By multiplied repeti- 
tions he learns that certain letters in 
certain collocation have certain power, 
and by use of his discovery he steps 
outside, if ever, of what he has been 
told. Every step of self-progress is 
despite the philosophy which controlled 
his instruction. 

2. The Word Method. What is it? 
A child learns the names of objects 
about him before he learns the names of 
the several parts thereof. For instance : 
a buggy is a familiar object as a whole, 
before felloes, spokes, hub, reach, box, 
axle, etc., are known as essential parts. 
The chair is a well-known and recog- 
nized object, before seats, leg'*, rounds, 
back, etc., are differentiated. So the 
word method uses the entire word as the 
unit, and teaches it as a whole before 
attention is directed to its parts. The 
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oil i 1(1 thus, if the selectiou of words be | is it ? Simply this : The child knows a 
judicious, com meDces with a kuowo, and cat, for instance. He knows the word 
the very rudiments of his instructions cat ; he knows the picture of a cat ; 
<leals with that which corresponds to hii what he does not know is the printed 
acquired ideas. Thus he commences I sign, and as he learns to know the ani- 
with the known. By a judicious selec- > mal as such, before he knows head, ears, 
tion of words he may be reading short body, legs, tail, etc., so he is taught to 
Sintences in a day or two after he recognize the printed word ** cat." In 
commences his work. He probably can ' time, after he haa learned a number of 
learn a giv^en number of words by this ! familiar words by the ** word method," 
method in less time than by any other, so that he is able to read some, he is led 
The word method, however, as a reli- i to analyze his own utterance, and dis- 
ance, has proved unsatisfactory. The covers, with the help of the teacher that 
ability to call twenty words, to recognize > the word is made up of the phonic ele- 
them wherever found, is no nece:>sary j ments c, a, and t, just as in time he 
element of power to make out another i learned that the animal is made up of 



word. All true teaching recognizes the 
importance of pursuing such methods as 
shall render an acquired knowledge an 



the several members of its bod v. la 
time he learns the names by which the 
representatives of the^^e phonic elements 



element of power in gaining more. ' are known. When the child has mas- 
Here the word method fails. | tered the phonic elements he has the 

3. The Phonic Method. What is it ? i key which unlocks the door and admits 
Our language comprises more element- i him to reading words which have never 
ury sounds than it has characters to been told him by his teacher. This 
represent these sounds. Several of the j method recognizee ^11 the principles 
printed symbols have two or more . usually recognized as those upon which 
i^ounds. Certain phonical elements are ' the mind reaches out from its present 
represented by combinations. Two of i standard of attainment to the knowledge 
our printed characters are without > of what lies beyond. The pupil thus 
phonic power. This being the case, the , taught is able to do something towards 
i-everal characters have to be variously ■ preparing his own reading lesson. Of 
marked, that, with this designation, they ; ways of teaching reading 1 can say but 
may represent to the eye the phonic ele- a word, as this paper is but introductory 
ment in speech Special characters | to a class exercise which will doubtless 
phonotypic, have been invented to facili- be more interesting, as well as more 
tdte the task of learning to read by the profitable, than an essay could be. 
phonic method. With due deference to The following are assumed to be sound 
the advocates of this method, it must, I ' educational principles : 

think, be held to be essentially unphi- 1. Every child should be encouraged 
losophic in that the phonic element, by ' to do for himself whatever is within his 
itself uttered, is to the child an unknown. ' power to do. 

The mind does not come to a knowledge 2. Every pupil is entitled to credit 
of anything in this way. "From the for an honest effort to dj what is as- 
known to the unknown " is not a law of signed. 

.schoolmaster devising, but the fixed law 3. Tellinga pupil what he might fiad 
of All-wise Jehovah. The mind of out for himself begets a spirit of de- 
child and man is powerless to proceed ! pendence and tends to quench the spirit 
OQ any subject in any other way. The of inquiry. 

phonic method, even if our written Ian- If the foregoing are correct, then the 
^-uage were plainly phonic, would be un- habit of reading a lesson when it i^ assign- 
eound, unphilosophical at this important ed is pernicious. The practice of point- 
point — the starting-point. , ing out the difficult words and naming 

4. The Combination Method. What them is unsound. The better way is to 
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assign the lesson and hold each pupil 
responsible for honest endeavor to pre- 
pare it. Something like the following 
would be the directions : Pupils will 
write, or print, on their slates all the 
works they are unable to make out in 
the lesson assigned. Those who can 
make out all the words will, of course 
have no words on their slates when they 
come to the cla^s. Something like the 
following would be the mode of testing 
the work : How many have no words 
on your slate? How many have but 
one word ? The first pupil who has but 
one word, to hand his slate to some one 
who has no word on his, of course, se- 
lecting any one whom the teacher may 
suspect. If this pupil cannot make out 
the word the slate to be handed to an- 
other, eto. In this way, it would be but 
a short time before the children would 
learn to bring the words which they 
cannot name properly written or printed 
on their slates. An effort to learn the 
lesson would be secured. Pupils could 
be kept busy at proper work, and, above 
all, a habit of self-reliance would thus 
be secured. 

One point further : New words should 
never be taught in connection with tht^ 
sentence in which found. The word 
should be so taught outside of auy (.ou- 
neetion with other words that it may he 
instantly recognized wherever found. 

The miscalliug of small and common 
words when standing immediately be- 
fore a new or difficult word is the result 
of the child's mind running on to grap- 
ple with the difficult word so as to be 
ready for it when reached. It seems to 
me that no pupil should be permitted to 
attempt to read a lesson until every 
word is so familiar as to be named in- 
stantly at sight. What else causes the 
unnatural and strained tone in which so 
many children read, while their tones in 
conversation are smooth, natural and 
musical as song ? 



" What shall be done with p rsistently 
idle pupils, whose refusal to work is a 
constant 'won't doit?" 



JAPAIS NOTES. 

Many of our teachers will remember 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall. About five 
years ago he delivered a very interest- 
ing course of lectures on natural science 
before the Allegheny County Institute. 
They were illustrated with experiments. 
He was then Professor of Natural 
Science in the Agricultural College of 
Ohio. About two years since he was 
employed by the Japan Commissioners to 
teach science in Japan according to the 
American mode, at a salary of five thou- 
sand dollars per year. Since commeuc- 
ing his work in Japan he has written a 
number of interesting articles for the 
Ohio Edncational Monthly. The fol- 
lowing is one of them : 

Those who take up a residence, tem- 
porary or otherwise, in Oriental coun^ 
tries, suffer more than in any other 
direction, perhaps, ia beiug deprived of 
that means of recreation, amusement, or 
instruction, which in general finds its 
mouthpiece in the '^amusement column" 
of the American newspaper. I mean 
to include especially the concert, the 
lecture, the theatre, and other things of 
a similar character. Of course the 
counterpart to some of these is to be 
found here. Street musicians are nu- 
merous, and the *' Imperial Band " per- 
forms now and then in public. But, 
alas ! the untutored ear of the Western 
savage fails to appreciate the music of 
the Orient, and he is ever ready to affirm 
that the mechanical wail of the dilapi- 
dated hand organ is High Art is com- 
parison. But the theatre here has 
reached a considerable degree of devel- 
opment, and in a direction more in accord- 
ance with onr own notions. The people 
are iond of it, and patronize the actor 
with considerable liberality. A short 
time ago, in the company of several 
friends, I visited a theatrical perform- 
ance, and a few observations made on 
that occasion may be worthy of record . 
It is no small thing to attend the repre- 
sentation of a play here. Time is a 
factor which does not enter with a high 
exponent iuto the Japane;?e equation. 
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You do not enter at eight o'clock, or a 
little later if you are well dressed and 
have secured a prominent seat, and order 
your carriage at half-past ten. The 
performance which we witnessed began 
at twelve noon, and ended at twelve 
midnight. We reached the theatre a 
little before noon, and proceeded to 
occupy several boxes which had been 
secured for our use. In Japanese thea- 
ters the terra "box'* is most appopri- 
ately applied. All the seats are *'boxes" 
in the literal sense of the word, lacking 
only the lid. This theatre which we 
visited is the largest in Japan. It will 
probably hold three thousand persons. 
All of the great floor is partitioned oft 
into square boxes, the height of the 
sides, being, perhaps, eighteen inches or 
more. The floor of each box is covered 
with matting, and upon this the occu- 
pants sit, with their feet doubled under 
them in Japanese fashion. Generally 
each box is occupied by five persons, 
one in each corner and one in the center. 
There is still room left for the "hibachi," 
or "fire-pot," containing live coals for 
pipe lighting or tea heating. The boxes 
are reached by walking upon the narrow 
flat rails which form the top of the par- 
tition, separating one from another. 
Our boxes were in a kind of gallery 
over-looking the main floor, and con- 
veniently near the stage. The latter is 
quite wide and deep, and contains 
many of the arrangements and conven- 
iences of the foreign stage. An immense 
curtain, a "draw" instead of a " drop," 
concealed it from the view of the audi- 
ence; but through i^umerous openings 
in this curtain faces of all sorts were 
continually appearing, for the purpose, 
doubtless, of taking a quiet view of the 
audience before the beginning of the 
performance. This ought not, however, 
to be mentioned as a peculiarity, for the 
same thing is wont to occur at home, 
especially in connection with amateur 
performances. 

At some time in the near neighbor- 
hood of that appointed, the performance 
commenced. Phis event was announced 
by a peculiar noise made by the pound- 



ing together of two pieces of wood, in- 
stead of the ringing of a bell. The 
snorous quality of wood is frequently 
taken advantage of here instead of 
using bells. At the University the 
middle of every hour is announced by 
a man who walks through the halls 
beating one block of wood with another. 
In the little shows of various kinds 
found on the street, noise made in this 
way is used to attract the passing mul- 
titude as the hand organ or the more 
pretentious orchestra is at home. The 
sound has at least the merit of being 
unmistakable in its character. 

The play to be given on this occasion 
was entitled " The Forty-seven Honing." 
It is one which is very famous here, and 
is founded on certain events in the his- 
tory of Japan, which are well authenti- 
cated. Most Japanese plays are worked 
up from real or imaginary historical 
events or personages, and are interesting 
as reflecting the character of " Old 
Japan " when in the flower of its feudal 
life. It is not necessary or desirable to 
make more than a brief reference to the 
character of this play, a transalation of 
which we had been favored with before 
the performance. The central idea was 
the faithful allegiance of the Samurai to 
their leader, or " daimio," as he was 
called. A daimio of high rank having 
offended another, was ordered to commit 
hariklri, which he accordingly does ; 
but forty-seven of his followers swear a 
terrible oath of vengeance, and devote 
their lives to the effort to accomplish the 
same. In order to bring the perform- 
ance within a reasonable (?) time, about 
half the acts were stricken out, and this 
was done also to enable them to bring 
out at the end a short, humorous per- 
formance, corresponding in place as well 
as character to the farce of the Ameri- 
can theater. The performance opened 
as in theaters at home with what was 
assumed to be an orchestral perform- 
ance. At the extreme right and left of 
the stage, corresponding in position to 
the proscenium boxes in our theaters, 
we could see two jail-like structures 
painted black and with vertical bars 
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separated by a space of a few inches. 
We quickly discovered that the mem- 
bers of the orchestra were confined be- 
hind these bars, and were soon ready to 
admit that they richly deserved it. On 
one side were the stringed inatruments 
and the singers ; on the other were the 
drums and flutes. At various times 
during the performance, however, the 
arrangements as to music were altered ; 
the musicians' appearing in some in- 
stances upon the stage with the actors. 
The music was of a high order — ^that is, 
measured according to the Japanese 
standard. I cannot now enter into any 
description or discussion of Japanese 
music, which is one of the most marvel- 
ous! productions of the country. It is 
most surprising that while in many de- 
partments of art it is everywhere ad- 
mitted that Japan can instruct the 
world, as regards their music it is diffi- 
cult to imao;iDe anything so totally and 
entirely different from ours. When the 
time arrived for the acting to begin, the 
actors, much to our surprise, made their 
appearance from a room behind the 
audience walking the entire length 
of the theatre through the audi- 
ende on a kind of bridge slightly 
elevated. Sometimes they begin their 
dialogue as soon as they leave this room, 
and after leaving the stage continue it 
until the room is reached. This affords 
little inconvenience to the audience, as 
the Japanese mode of sitting Militates 
turning quickly and readily to all parts 
of the house. The actors did not, how- 
ever, always make their appearance in 
this way, but often from the rear or side 
of the stage. The performance was 
considered of the first quality by native 
judges, and the acting must certainly 
have been termed excellent by anybody. 
The leading actors have a peculiar cus- 
tom of changing parts every day, and 
sometimes even during the progress of 
the play. It nevertheless happens that 
one actor may reach especial excel- 
lence in the rendition of a certain part, 
and when he is to take it the fact is widely 
advertised. Blood-letting seems to be a 
iavorite performance among the actors, 



and it appears to be equally esteemed by 
the audience. It is not, however, when 
a man kills another that be receives their 
heartiest apnlause and approval, but 
when he kills himself. There was a 
hari-klri in almost every act. This form 
of capital punishment, m which no ropes 
ever oreak or sherifl^ blunder, is not 
now approved by Japanese authorities, 
but until recently it was considered as an 
act of the greatest merit. Harikiri was 
committed for vaiious reasons. When 
an ofience was committed by one oi high 
rank the (»ffender was ordered to take 
his own life in this way, and officers 
were appointed to see that it was prop- 
erly done. It certainly demands a 
good supply of what we call ** pluck " 
to enable a man deliberately to rip open 
his own bowels in the presence of his 
family, friends and relatives. Yet it 
has been done in innumerable instances, 
and frequently when no offence has 
been committed other than that some 
cherished plan or scheme had come to 
grief, it being considered in such cases a 
matter of honor. In fact, as in the case 
of the duel in highly civilized (?) coun- 
tries, that were well-established rules as 
to methods of procedure, and the form 
and length of the knife to be used were 
prescribed. The hari-kiri of the offend- 
ing diamio in the play was certainly a 
most impressive scene. He was clothed 
in the purest white ; the production and 
ex;amination of the knife was a matter 
of great ceremony ; the operation itself 
and its consequences were very exactly 
represented, and could not f«il to appear 
extremely shocking, to one unaccustom- 
ed to such scenes, and unable to experi- 
ence those emotions with which the sight 
evidently inspired the audience. The 
whole scene was very richly mtuited 
upon the stage, and was so real in itself 
and in its accompaniments as not to be 
easily forgotten. In a formal liari-kiri 
a knife with a blade about nine inches in 
length is used. When it occurs, as it did 
in several other acts of the play, as of the 
sudden impulse, the sword, the constant 
companion---' the '*80ul " of the Samurai, 
as the Japanese proverb has it— is used. 
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The Japanese stage inaaag«r is oot 
untamiliar with many of the devices 
which are thought to be nooewary to the 
successful production of plays upon the 
Western staige. In addU^ion he nii^kes 
use of spme which are quite remarkable 
in their way, and a few of which are not 
unworthy the attention of some of his 
more ambitious brethren^ One thing, 
which to a foreigner is exceedingly 
amusing, 19 what niight be termed the 
'* invisible business.'^ Fr(«n on^ to 
half a dozen persona are oonstantly flit- 
ting about the stage. They vary from 
the boy of six years to the adult, and 
are clothed entirely in black, with blagk 
hoods over their beads i^d black veils 
over their faces. These people are as- 
sumed to be invisible. They are con- 
stantly appearing and disappearing ; 
doing various little thioss which nmi 
to be done; adjusting uie rich silken 
robe of an actor, putting one thing where 
it ought to be, and removing another if it 
is out of place, thus making themselves 
generally useful. If a man is killed in 
the play, immediately two or three of 
these imps of darkness pick him up and 
hold a screen, generally too small, be- 
tween him and the audience while he 
walks off. Japanese aetors.have great 
command of facial expression and use 
the paint pot and powder box with good 
effect. They are quite successful in 
rapid transformations, changing the 
persona] appearance very radically in a 
short space of time. I happened to 
witness one of these transformations which 
was accomplished in a very neat way. 
In the humorous piece at the end, a 
celebrated actor was playing a part 
which necessitated his carrying a 
huge wooden axe, more than a foot 
square, and with a handle four 
or five feet in length. Desiring to 
''stretch myself a little, I had walked 
to the extreme end of the gallery near 
the stage, so that I could see easily what 
took pkce on the stage. While two or 
three actors were engaging the audience, 
thii man placed his huge axe in such a 
position as to conceal his fitce and head 
horn the people, and then quickly open- 



ing a small door ia the side af the ''axe" 
he took therefrom paints, brushes, pow- 
deri hair, etc^and by the aid of anurror 
secured to the inner side of the amall 
door, he rapidly applied these articles 
until he had so changed his appearance 
as to be hardly recognisable, fdien, 
after a brief moment, it was aeaio his 
turn to apeak, and he moved his tren- 
chant weapon aside and exposed his 
&ce to the audience. During the opera- 
tion he had been occupying a prominent 
position on the stage, but the operation 
was performed so quickly ana neatly 
that X am sure it was suspected by few, 
if any, in the audience. The arrange- 
ments of the stage carpenter and 
machinist showed a good aeal of inge- 
nuity. The whole central part of the 
stage wafi made to revolve about a yet- 
tical axis, the diameter of the revolving 
circle being at least fifty or sixtj fiaet. 
The circumference of this was mvided 
into three equal parts', and by the arrange- 
ment of the wmgs one only of theae 
parts was expoMd to tb^ audience. 
Upon this third was mounted the par- 
ticular scene which was being played, 
and at tlie same time the otner two- 
thirds were beii^g prepared for other 
scenes to come. When the scene was to 
be changed, therefore, it simply involv- 
ed the rotation of the stage through an 
angle of 120 d^rees, which oarri^ one 
setting off and brought another on. In 
one of the scenes, an actor is supposed 
to be leaving a '' Yashika," anencloeure 
with high walls and an entrance way 
which is closed by a gate which is gen- 
erally large and handsome. The repre- 
sentation of this gate upon the stai^e 
wae very perfect, Wng very large and 
well rainted. As it would have been 
exceedingly inconvenient for both actor 
and audience if he had withdrawn from 
the gate to a very great distancei the 
difficulty was bridged over by the with- 
drawal of gate and wall instead. When 
the time for his departure arrived the 
large wall and gate dropped out of aijdit 
and exposed to view an exactly siinuar 
structure placed a little back upon the 
stage auil much smaller^ to imitate the 
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appearance of the wall at a greater dis- 
taooe; and after a ftw moments this 
also disappeared, revealing a still smaller 
model, and so on until the affair was no 
Ibnger visible and the actor began to 
harangue the audience, which was pre- 
sumed to have accompanied him on his 
journey. In one or two other Instances 
a kind of mechanical perspective similar 
to this was used very effectively. In 
one case, especially, therejwas represented 
a night view of a" street, the houses with 
their windows illuminiited being built 
sQccessively smaller until they reached 
the rear of the stage. The effect was 
very beautiful, equaling, if 'not surpass- 
ing any effort of the same painter. 

In this theatre gas has been intro- 
duced and the old method of stage 
iilumination is no longer to be seen. I 
have seen it, however, in one or two 
other places, and it is certainly stifficient- 
ly primative. Candles are fixed on the 
enas of long, slender bamboo poles, 
which are held in the hands of the in- 
visible adjuncts before referred to. 
These fellows follow the actor ali around 
the staee and hold the candles in some 
what oangerous proximity to him, that 
the audience may loose nothing of the 
facial expression or gesture. 

The fall of snow was imitated by a 
shower of bits of cotton from above the 
stage, a plentiftil supply of which had 
been previously pinned to the umbrellas 
which the actors carried. In some of the 
scenes the decoration of the stage was ex- 
tremely elegant and would have done 
credit to any ilrs^class theatre in America ; 
indeeld the same can be said of the act- 
ing. The female characters were all 
represented by men, as is always the 
case in theatres in Japan, and it is not 
too high a compliment to the acting to 
say that, had we not been previously 
idibnned of the fact, we should not have 
detected it. And this should be con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that 
the manner, the gait, and the voice of a 
lady in Japan is more peculiar to the 
8e:K than in America. There was a 
fi'reat deal of dancing in this play. The 
dahcing bears the same relation to ours 



that their music does to the productions 
of Beethoven or Wagner. It is totally 
different from ours; whether better or 
worse is a matter of opinion. The 
movements are exceedingly slow, and 
do not lack in grace. Nevertheless it 
was necessary to tell us that it was 
dancing. 

The device of the rotating stage did 
not prevent the occuretice of very long 
''stage waits" between the scenes. These 
intervals we e6uld occupy in any way 
we pleased. Forewameci we had provid- 
ed ourselves with a somewhat extensive 
luncheon, and we were supplied with 
an abundance of t^, cake and oraiiges 
from a tea-house near by. Some portions 
of the large audience seemed to be con- 
stantly eating. Families were there, in- 
cluding children, young and old, who 
played, slept, drank tea or smoked contin- 
ually. In fact, young America was not 
withont its representatives in the audi- 
ence and some idea of the general attrac- 
tiveness of the scene may 1^ formed from 
the Au;t that a six-year-old boy who could 
not understand one word of the language 
remnined through the entire twelve hours 
without a wink of sleep, and went home 
reluctantly at midnight. The peace 
and quiet of the family circle, however, 
have been so destroyed by innumerable 
hartHris since that occasion that h 
repetition of the experiment is extreme- 
ly doUbtilil. 

T. C. M. 

Tokio, Japan, Mareh 26, 1879, 



TEACHING, A TRADE. 



ANNA C. BRACKETT. 



All occupations, even the most sacred 
and elevated, must be in some sense 
trades. The occupations may be ideal • 
ized in the mind of the person who de- 
votes himself to them ; they may be 
assumed and carried on from a sense of 
lofty duty ; they may demand and hold 
the whole devotion of the man. But 
in order that any one of them be carried 
on successfully, the special facility of 
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execution which they deniaad for their i one out of a class of twenty is occupied 
practical realization, must be mastered. I with sotue other tiling than the lesion. 



Even a Raphael or a Michael Augelo 
must learn how to mix his colors and to 
handle his brushes. He must learn 
what form can be expressed by a curved 
line of shadow or a depresuon in the 
marble, and he must know how to pro- 
duce it. 

So also in the profession of teaching, 
which we would not rank below any 
other, there is, after all, ita trade side. 

He who would teach well and to ad- 
vantage, must not only understand, the 
subject9 which he istotef^ch; he must 
know how to awaken the powers of an- 
other mind, and to enable it to grasp the 
mental food offered ; and he must be 
able to put that food into such a shape 
that it may be grasped by the learner. 

He must know what words and expres- 



He has gained a double consciousae^* 
He seems absorbed by the work on the 
board aud the words of the pupil who 
is explaining it — but he is at ihe same 
time equally conscious, not only of all 
the rest of the class as a unit, but of 
each individual member of it as an io- 
dividual. Contradictory as it may ap- 
pear, he is giving his whole attention to 
the one who is speaking, while he is also 
giving his whole ^attention to the others, 
and detects at once any want of full 
comprehension or pre-occupation on the 
part of any on^ of them. 

This double sense, as I have called it, 
is the acquisition of years of practice. 
The workman, as he draws his steel 
from thq tempering oven^ detects at once 
the shade of color, imperceptible to the 



sions will be received by the hearer, and i unpracticed eye, which tells him that it 
must voluntfirily choose these and avoid | has attained the required amount of 
others, till the choosing and avoidance j hardness and toughness, 
become a matter of Uk& swift passing] The trained physician feek^ rather 
instinct, and no longer of the gradually | than decides by a lon&c course of reason- 
appropriating reflection. It is evident ing from many . symptoms, that the 



that one who would teach a foreign lan- 
guage to an English-speaking youth, 
must be able to express himself in Eug- 
lish, so that there may be a medium of 
communication. 



disease is so and so, as soon as he looks 
at the patient. 

The sailor foretells the storm with as 
unerring accuracy as the Weather bureau, 
which reasons it out. The dry goods 



So a teacher, to teach children sue- merchant's hand becomes a delicate 
cessfuUy, must use expressions such as I organ of touch, which judges of the 



he would not use in conversation with 
an adult, but such that the pupil can 
readily grasp the sense of what he says. 
If he cannot do this, the pupil must 
make so much effort to penetrate to the 
idea through the opaque mediun^ of the 
words, that nothing will be' clear. 



The teacher who knows the tools of j reasoniug. 



quality of a substance by that alooe. 
But these are not really instincts, ^j 
long practice they have become almost, 
instincts. They aresimply the concen trat- 
ed and generalized results of many de- 
cisions and conclusions, arrived at by an 
almost infinite number of processes of 



her trade, has learned to do this uncon 
sciously, and finds her success through 
the fact that she never drops below or 
flies above the comprehension of her 
class, whatever it may be. Or how 
often she may, in the course of the ses- 
sion, change her level to adapt herself 
to classes of varying ages. 

Again, the teacher who is master of 
his trade is conscious at once, as if by 
an electric current, of the fact when any 



The teacher's instinct — it is the fruit 
of long labor in her one field. It is not 
natural. It is what makes the experi- 
enced teacher preferred to the inexperi- 
enced. 

But while the world is ready to allow 
their possession of facility to other 
trades, it does not often assume its 
existence in the professional teacher — 
nor is it willing to pay for it. 

Nevertheless it exists. It is the 
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Hp^ied fruit df a lifetime spent in tke 
busioeee, and while we hold to the fact 
that teaehing ii^a professioD, we should 
never allow it to be forgotten that in its 
practical work it is also a trade, and 
that in its own time it confers pe«aliar 
facilities of sight, of hearing, and of 
mental action. — '^American Journal Edu- 
eniion. 



A PLEASANT PICTURE. 



"There is a man/'. said his neighbor, 
speaking of a village carpenter, " who 
has done more good, I really believe, 
in this community than any other per- 
son who ever lived in it: He cannot 
talk ver^j well in prayer-meeting, and 
he doesn't often try. He is*nt worth 
two thousand dollars, and it's very 
little that he can put down on sub- 
scription papers for any other object.' 
Bnt a new family never moves into the 
vitege that he does not find them out, 
to give them a neighborly welcome 
and offer any little service he can ren- 
der. He is usually on the lookout to 
give strangers a seat in his peW at 
church. He is always ready to wat(?h 
with a sick neighbor and look after his 
affairs for him, and Vvb sometimes 
thought he and hia ..wife keep • house- 
plant^ in winter just for the sake of 
being able to send little .bouquets to 
invalids. He finds time for a pleasant 
wrtrd for everv child he meets, and 
you*ll always see them climbing into 
his one-horse wagon when he has no 
other load. He really seems to haV6 a 
genids for helping folks in all sorts of 
common ways, aiid it does me good 
every day just to meet him on the 
street.*' — Untied Presbyterian, ' 



-♦♦ 



T^ERE are three es8en.tial' elements of 
disqualifications, as applied to many 
schqol officers. The first is illiteracy, 
and perhaps this not the greatest. The 
compex|sa|ions of character, such as 
keeiiness of discerning ability ia others, a 
quick appreciation of the value of an 
education as learned fram the want of 



it, and an honest' purpbse to serve the 
community, may make amends for the 
inability to read, write and cipher ; at 
least it was so a generation ago. As a 
role, however, we should prefer, for the 
honor of the calling, that the judge of 
teachers^ qualifications should be capa- 
ble of reading the evidence. Where the 
district and township systems prevail, 
there are frequent insikances of the total 
inability of the school examiners to 
read and write, and the reasons given 
for this state of things are that th6se 
competent will not take the positions, 
and the incompetents are made to do 
the service. 

A second disqualification is a business 
interest in the management of the pe- 
cuniary affairs of the schools. The men 
w^ho control our educational concerns 
should be free from the suspicion even 
of managing them for personal gains. 
The children's braad, educationally, 
may be thrown to the dogs, and it is 
often squandered for selfish or partisan 
purposes. Many men seek positions on 
school-boards for the sake of direct or 
indirect emolument, by securing ap- 
pointments for themselves or their 
friends. Where such a state of things 
exists, the public good is made subservi- 
ent to private gain, .the greater to the 
lesser. 

A third disqualification is an ambi- 
tion to use a school office ais a stepping- 
stone to other positions. Political aspi- 
rants often find their first promotions 
through the grade of school officership. 
Such educational tramps have no inter- 
ests in the schools per se, And only seek 
to be elevated by tbem. The sooner we 
can be rid of these classes of iooompe'* 
tents in school management, the sooner 
shall we inaugurate the era of positive 
reform. — N, E, Journal, 



Miss Laura V. Dye, of Leon, Iowa, 
has been nominated tor school suprien* 
tendent of Decatur county. Miss Dye 
is a young lady who attended the Uni- 
versity of Des Moines some two years 
ago, and gave evidence of fine talent. 
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JBY JOHN BWETT, 



With begionera, put your copies oa 
the blackboard. Begin with words^ 

Let one-half the claas write upon the 
blackboard, and the other half on their 
slates. 

Use the eharts, but bear in mind that 
your own copy on the board is vastly 
more efiective than the chart 

Do not drill beginners on dements, 
principled, or analysis, but put them at 
once to writing 'tvords, sentences, and 
capitals. 

Give constant attention to position at 
the desk, and to the manner of holding 
the pen. 

Train pupils from the beginning to 
write with a free, and ready movement. 
The snail-like movement, and copper- 
plate imitation of copies, lead to bad 
penmanship in the end. 

When pupils are able to write a fair 
business hand, drop all copy-bo€i|:8, and 
rely on the written schooI-^xercIses, 

Require weekly or monthly speci- 
mens from every pupil. 

fTrain all grades of pupils to write 
well upon the blackboard. — Primary 
Teacher. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 



Aneieni Aalnmomy, — Mr. Bosaugues 
and Professor Sayoe have contribute to 
the Astronomical Society a paper de* 
scribing a Babylonian calendar, es* 
tablished about 2,000 years before Christ 
The inscriptions are written in Assyrian 
and Arcaatao, and the star Icu, or Dil- 
gas, is mentioned as appearing at the be- 
ginning of the ^ear. The authors iden- 
tify this star with Capella. 

A New Fuel, — ^I'he iMnionAthenoium 
describes the discovery of a new fuel, 
consislinff of two natural substances, in- 
exhaustible in nature, by which a fire 
can be lighted and maintained without 
wood or coal, instantly lighted or extin- 
guished, causes no dust, smoke, or 
trcuble, costs one-tenth of ordinary fUel, 



is everlasting, or as they say lasts a lil4d<> 
tima Can m used to make a baby's 
food or roast an ox. Much mere is 
stated in the same sensational strain, 
and the whole story has the appearaoee 
of a hoax on the journal. 

A Cmreetion, — ^It appears that the 
minor planet discovered by Professor 
Peters, on Julv 16, is a redi'KMvery of 
No. 77, which has been lost during the 
last ten .^ears. Gonseouently the total 
number is still 200. That discovered 
by Profesaor Peters oa the 28th of July 
only completing the second century in- 
stead of entering the third. 

Scfuxd fwr Tmvelers.^^The German 
African Siociety are makingarrangemen ta 
to establish a school at Morrooco,in which, 
the African travelers of the future will 
be trained. The student travelers will 
there be partly acclimated while becom- 
ing accustomed to the Mahomedan liAr 
and the manners and customs of thj^ 
natives of Northern Africa, and will b^ 
consequently better able to pursue work 
of explorations in the central districts of 
the dark continent 

New Wire far TeLe^raplis, — A mixture 
of iron and aluminium is now used for 
telegraphio-wires, having, the advantage 
of a greater condnetibility, fkcilHy of ^ 
ing drawn thinner than ordinary wire, 
aira much lighter than copper or iron. 

Photographing in Colors. — Captain 
Abney explains that he has been able 
to photogniph the spectra of light in 
naiural oilors on silver plates^ and also 
on compounds of silver held in situ by 
collodion. Captain Henrv reserves de- 
tails, but says tnat these colored pictures 
are produced by oxidation of silver 
compounds when placed in the spectrum, 
an exposure of two minutes being amply 
suflkient with a wide alit to impress 
colors. The coloring matter seems to 
be due to a mixture of two dilfereat 
sizes of molecules of the same ehonioal 
compositiouv one of which absorbs at 
the blue end of the spectrum, and the 
other at the red end of the spectrum and 
the siaes of these molecules are unaher- 
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mble whibt exDosed to same wave'leogths 
M iMm by wnicb tkey were produoed. 
i believe it possible and probable, be 
says, that the colors may be preserved 
when exposed to ordinary daylight 

Speed of Looomotives* — A discussion 
is in progress in a New York journal 
whether locomotives can travel a mile a 
minute or sixty milee an hour. These 
folks may be astonished to hear that 
some English ennoes run at the rate of 
eighty miles an hour. They are nine- 
feet driving-wheeb, and run oo ten 
wheels. At an investigation made on 
account of an accident, evidenct was 
given tinder oath than one of these en- 
gioes ran 81.1 miles per hour. — N. E. 
Journal. 



Th£B£ are two kinds of promptness 
in school work, one of which orders the 
timely beginning of an exercise, and the 
other the closing of the same at the pro- 
per moment; and it is a question to the 
thoughtful mind which is more injurious 
to the well-being of the school and the 
habits of the pupils, dilatoriness in the 
opening of school or dawling at its clos- 
ing. — Ed. Weekly. 

Ths bishops of Belgium have exoom- 
municated the teachers in the schools 
organised under the new state law. Let 
our fellow pedagogues of Belgium take 
no care on this aooount, for the Weekly 
has already absolved them in worse 
Latin than the Belgium bishops could 
possibly muster for the ceremony of 
excommunication; and, as the whole 
business is a mere matter of clerical]bad 
blood and bad Latin, it is of little con- 
sequence anyway. — Ed Weekly. 

Miss Abbie W. May, of Boston, has 
been nominated and confirmed as a 
m^nber of the State Board of Eduea- 
cation* to fill the vacancy caused by the 
rssignation of G. C. Esty. This is the 
first appointment of a woman on the 
State Board in Massachusetts, and, so 
iar aa we know, in the country. Miss May 
IK abundantly qualified by her education 
and bar deep interest m edueatiooal 



maUer<>. ^e has been an efficient 
memi er of the Boston Schod Board 
and will bring to the State work a valu- 
able experience gained in connection 
with our city schools. No better ap- 
pointment could hav^ been made from 
among the educated women of our 
State. 

Teachers who allow their ideas of 
teaohinff and goveruing to be subordin- 
ate to the will of the people are about 
as wise as borseiif ii who allow unruly 
animals to run wiih them as they please 
What has a teacher to do with the crude 
ignorance of uneducated sisters, cousins 
and aunts, in his work ? He mav listen 
to them in loog and respectful silence, 
but unless he has independence enough 
to go his own way and act his own 
pleasure, he has no right to teach. If 
ancient maiden aunts desire to direct 
the education of their fond relations, 
let them seek and obtain positions in the 
schools; otherwise let them forever hold 
their peace. Only quack teachers and 
doctors consult their patrons before giv- 
ing advice. The god-like intelligence 
of a little common sense is a capital 
evidence of fitness for a school teacher. 
— N. E. Journal. 

In France a schoolmaster becomes 
entitled to a pension when sixty years 
old, or after having been in office thirty 
years. Hence this Parisian witticism: 
'^ So now you are a B. A. What do 
you intend to do T' ** Oh, I'm going to 
take my degree and then be a protoor, 
and then I'm going to hurry through 
my thirty years so as to be entitled to 
my retiring pension as soon as possible, 
and then I shall eojov my well-earned 
rest." 

" Mrs. North," says the Iowa City 
Press ''was elected Librarian, with a 
salary of $900. She reorganized the 
State Library and gave to it its first in- 
telligent management. She brings to 
her work the Mst preparation and ex- 
perience, and will build wisely upon the 
tbundation wisely laid by Proftissor 
Currier." 
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President Eliot, of Harvar Uni-d ' "Every failure in carrying out a good 
versity ; the cook in the Parker House resolution begets a waut of confkleuce 
restaaraet, Boston ; and Mary L. Booth, I tn the pupil.'^ 

editor of ^«^'« Bazar, are each said I uj^ake a child believe that he desires 
to receive $4,000 per year. , ^^ ^^ ^-^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ accomplish the 

Sixty-three ladies presented them- ' fact" 
selves at the midsummer matriculation I « j ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^l^.^^l^^,^^ ^y^^ j^^^ 

examination just held at the I^ndon | eontrolled at home are the most easily 
University This is yearly six times as disciplined at school." 
mauy female candidates as applied for '^ , 

the examination last January, at which ' "I have long despaired of ver gainiiig 
women for the first time were admitted ^ that ma^jnetism, will-power, or whatever 
on an equality with men. ' it is, by which so many, teachers keep 

^ .1,1 V1.TT jni' their schools in nerfect order. I believe 

Thk giris braDch of Harvard Col- jj j^ ^^ j^,^^^ ^^^^^ ^j^j^^ ^^ ^i^l^. 

lege will be "patronized by Mr« j^ jj fromme. or if I have a little of it, 
Agassiz, Mw. Ar hur Oilman one of [ i^ h„ ^ be spread bo thin to cover a 
the Miss^ Longfellow and other Cam- ! , ^^^^ ^ j^ be „h„„ ineffectual; 

^"nf l^lr* "" ^- 1 ^?T^ A T : 80 I have sought thftnext best way, and 
will lead their uuivereity life under the ^^^ only satisfactory way I have found, 
bestpowible social and moral conditions ] ^^ ^^^^^^ pupiU work heartily with 
and influences. Each student will, of ^^^ f^el th^t our interests are pne. 

course, elect her own studies, and m- -^ ^^ ^^^at them with uniform courtesy 
8 ruction will be given to individuals or , ^„^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^es tioie and patience 
classfM according to numbers. The cost before tL go.^d results are .seen, and I 



of tuition will also, of course, depend 
upon the number of students and the 



suffer many discouragements and heart- 
aches, but I do think that little by little 



size of the classes, but it is not likely to ^^ cultivates in them a self-respect, a 
be excessive. , kindness of feeliugand habits of courtesy 

Not everyone that has leartuDg can j toward others, which give a happier 
coin the bullion of his knowledge iuto atmosphere to the room, and stimulates 
currency for the use of intellectual ex- i them to better work, 
change. Cowper contrasts knowledge I /vo^er.— The above was written after 
and wisdom to the advantage of the one of my sunny dilys; to night I am a 
latter; but in the present use oftuiadoni I believer in the doctrine of backsliding, 
the comparison is not apt. Knowledge! Later. — Sunshine again." 

and hiack would form a more appropriate j "^^^ — — «-i- 

comparisou ; for it is not everyone with «,-, ^ ^i. xr^n %r kt rnTr aat 
the knowledge of books that has the : STATa JN OAMAL bC aOQJU, 
knack of teaching. ! itstjdiana, i>a. 

•^ 1 _o 

"Certainty of punishment is more Balldlng, the best ol the kind in the United states, 

effectual than severity.'' | A«eom«o«i*tion«, tor 400 Boar<ier9. 

"Children must have incentives that «chooi,fir8t.ei«88 in aii respect*. 

are not I^mOVed " I I^CP*>^*>®1>^« Normal, Cla*8iciil, Coniinerciu\> Mu- 

sical. 

" Time spent in making your, school ^ xhe Fail Term of 15 weeks win open «n 
happy is never thrown away." Monday, beptembee 8, 1879. 

" What shall be done in music-time Expenses as low as those of any other Bchool atforf- 
with scholars who have no music in .tog eqiul advantages and accomiuodaUoiuik 

their souls, or voices, and don't know For catalogue, address • 

Jt? i JOHK H. Frkkch, .LL. D., Pri cipul. 
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but subscribers can obtain the remaining nine num- 
bers for 75 cents in advance. 



Our readers by compariDg the edi- 
torials Id this and our previous issue 
yfiiU perceive that the editors differ as to 
the manner of conducting our paper, 
and especially as to the editorial tone; 
and it has been agreed, that th€ articles of 
each editor shall be distinguished by an 
initial, and that each shall be responsi- 
ble for his or her own articles. This 
seems to be the only practicable method 
of proceeding, since all were alike 
elected by the Institute and each is re- 
sponsible only and alike to the Institute. 



The first article in the October number, 
therefore, must be understood as indi- 
cating the course which the writer will 
pursue as editor, and as having no refer- 
ence to the other editors. B 



A NUMBER of the sub-districts of the 
city have opened night-schools, and 
many have not. The reports from those 
in operation are not favorable. The 
attendance is small and the interest on 
the part of the pupils wanting. But one 
of the mechanical schools has opened. 
Skillful artists will not give their services 
as teachers for the diminutive stipend- 
provided for. This state of things is in 
some respects not undesirable. Our night 
school arrangements for some time past 
have not been good ; in fact they have 
been very bad, well nigh the worst pos- 
sible. To agreat extent the night schools 
have been a sham and a fraud. We 
trust this is the last year of the present 
arrangements. Before the next season 
we hope the Central Board will consider 
the matter carefully and earnestly. 
Some change should be made. No 
change can be for the worse. Any 
change, even their entire abolition, will 
be an improvement. But night-schools 
can be made efficient, tliev are so in other 
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cities. Let them be placed under the 
control of the Central Board. Let 
eight or ten be established at central 
points, and the best teachers possible 
procured to take charge of them. Let 
the object be efficiency and not cheap- 
ness. If this is done much good will 
be done. B. 



-♦••-♦► 



\ that the education of the young is to l>e 
mainly in the hands of women, and 
these women will to a large extent 
mould the destinies of this republic, 
and be sure they will never reach their 
greatest measure of usefulness, they will 
never be accorded their true position in 
society as long as they politically rank 
lower than the most illiterate foreigner 
One of our male critics says " there ' or degraded ruffian. As long as a 
is too much woman's rights in the ' criminal out of the penitentiary or the 
Voice." Indeed! And why not ?' jail has more to do with making the laws 
The woman question is the great ques- than the most intelligent and respectable 
tion of the Nineteenth century, and : woman citizen, we can expect but little in 
why should it not fill a large place in the way of good government or righteous 
an organ supported by over four hun- \ laws. Our teachers need to discuss this 
dred women to about thirty men ?i woman question; they need to be wide 
Every intelligent teacher knows and i awake as to its bearing on education, and 
feels every day of her life that, under j the best interests of the world at large ; 
existing circumstances, women are dis- they need to do something more than 
criminated against on account of sex ! growl over their wrongs and groan over 
and deprived, as women, of rights and their grievances. 

privileges to which they, as citizens of! "Who would be free, themselves must 
this so-called republic, are fully entitled i strike the blow." 

by all laws ofjustice and right, and there- ; They need to agitate by voice and 
fore why should not her protest against pen, by all means, in season and out of 
this tyranny, this hindrance to her ad- season, in school and out of school, and 
vancement, this barrier to progress beset when- women set about reform in earnest 
forth in an educational journal support- , be sure it will come and come soon. W. 

ed in the main from her meagre earn- ] - ^^^ — 

ings? The fact is we do not have In one of the messages of Governor 
enough on this subject. Our teachers \ Campbell of Wyoming Territory, he 
are not so thoroughly alive to the mag- gives this testimony to women as voters : 
nitude of this question and its connec- 1 " In this territory women have maui- 
tion with the interests of education as ! fested for its highest interests a devo- 
they ought to be. They have been so tion strong, ardent and intelligent, 
surfeited with educational cant at Insti- \ They have brought to public affiiirs a 
tutes and in school journals, and have clearness of understanding and a sound- 
been so inflicted with educational bores ; ness of judgment, which considering 
that many have sunk into apathy and j their exclusion hitherto from practical 
indifference and they need to be aroused I participation in political agitations and 
to a full sense of their responsibility as 1 movements, are worthy of the greatest 
forming the advance guard of civiliza- \ admiration and above all praise. The 
tion and progress. It would appear ! conscience of woman in all things mo-re 
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discri mi Dating and seusitive than that 
of man ; their sense of justice, not com- 
promising or time-serving, but pure and 



of the average child. Now, we are 
sorry to think there are any teachers in 
our midst who would so attempt to deceive 



exacting ; their love of order, not spas- j and make a reputation based on such 
modic or sentimental merely, but spring- j bogus claims, and, if there be such, they 
ing from the heart; all these, — the j they should be discountenanced and 
better conscience, the exalted sense of ! disgraced. It is not surprising, how- 
justice, and the abiding love of order, ever, that such dii^honest work should 
have been made by the enfranchisement | be done, when we consider the stress by 
of women to contribute to the good ■ principals and directors with regard to 
government and well-being of our terri- 1 this showing off business, but when the 
torv. W. i moral effect is considered this show 

work assumes a graver phase. The 



There is always a vast amount of 
sham about ** show " schools. Black- 



whole school is actually demoralized. 
A lesson in dishonesty is taught which 



board work which seems to have reached ! jg productive of the worst effects. These 



the very acme of perfection is always 
open to 8uspici:>n of underhand doings, 



wholesale lessons in deception hava 
ample fruit in after life. When these 



and the very fine manuscripts and per- pupils go out into the world they will 
feet drawings presented on exhibition, as | take a hand in the show off business 



the work of an average school, always 
excite doubt in the mind of the practi- 
cal teacher. In fact a " show " school 
is suspicious in itself. It is always sig- 
nificant of too mueh drill, too much 
cram and too much time wasted in non- 



too. They will sand the sugar and 
water the milk and put the biggest 
peaches on top. They will go to church 
and put on airs of piety and cheat their 
neighbors all the same. These are the 
ultimate effects of the " show " business 



essentials. We have heard of teachers i in schools, and teachers, who have a^y 
who, as soon as a visitor enters, turn to j conscience should consider whether they 
a regular drill lesson in some showy ean afford to shoulder the responsibility 
study in which the children have be- , of these misdoings for the sake of empty 
come so apt and prompt in their replies, i praise and the bubble of a bogus repu- 
that the visitor who has never been be- tation. W, 

hind the scenes becomes impressed with I - - — - — * . - 

the idea that the children are all prodi- ■ A oopy of the last annual report of 
gies, or else the teacher is a marvel of! the public schools of Newport, Rhode 
success. Then we have heard ot schools ' Island, has been received and examined, 
where the wonderful drawing on the From its contents we judge that the 
blackboard by the children was ail un- i schools of that city are prosperous and 
derlined by the teacher in pencil, and | well supported. It appears that a 
yet was exhibited as specimens of free | wealthy citizen of the place named 
hand, and likewise the extraordinary | Rogers, who died about a year since, 
printing done by the smallest children, \ left a legacy of one hundred thousand 
which anybody, who knows anything of dollars, the income of which is to be 
children, knows is far beyond the ability appropriated to the support of teacher^* 
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of the highest qualifications for the 
public schools. This income is di- 
vided among the teachers of the High 
school, which in honor of the 
donor, is called the Rogers' High 
school. It puts their salaries on a lib- 
eral basis and doubtless procures first- 
class talent. For while the pupils in 
the High school are about six per cent, 
of all the pupils, the High school salar- 
ies are about thirty per cent, of all the 
salaries. It seems to be in order now 
for some one to leave a legacy to in- 
crease the salaries of the school of lower 
grade, that they too may have teachere 
of good qualifications. It shows igno- 
rance to say that anybody can teach a 
primary school, and hence that cheap 
teachers will do for them. 

We copy from the report some choice 
extracts : 

OUR OBJECT. 

To lead and not drive the pupils. 
To make the school rooms and school 
work attractive, so that they will turn 
toward them with pleasure rather than 
with dread. To impress them by daily ex- 
ample and firm, yet kindly rule, of the 
importance of order, courtesy and kind- 
iioess. To teach them their relation to 
each other, their teachers, their parents, 
and their duty towards all. To have 
them understand the purpose of the 
schools, and endeavor to direct them so 
thjit the purpose mav be accomplished. 
To teach them to think for themselves 
and thus develop their reasoning powers 
and expand their minds. To strengthen 
these faculties in every possible direc- 
tion, so that new acquisitions may not 
only become easier and surer, but aflPord 
increasing interest and pleasure. To 
have them apply the principles of school 
preparation as far as practical in the 
school room. To render them better i 
fitted for dealing with ordinary business 
and social affairs. 

Corporal punishments, as such, is not 



practiced in our schools. A light ratan 
is used by the teachers, a few strokes 
on the hand being deemed by them suffi- 
cient punishment in ordinary cases. It 
is understood that this method of dis- 
cipline is to be inflicted only when other 
methods fail, and never to save time in 
disposing of a case — ^nor to be given in 
anger — while the utmost care is to be 
taken so that no accident happen, or in- 
jury be inflicted upon the pupil." 

This seems to indicate a very moderate 
abolition of corporal punishment. If 
ratanning on the hand is not corporal 
punishment, we would like to know 
what is. The Superintendent should 
further explain. B. 



Our last number contains an article 
by C. B., recommending teachers to par- 
ticipate in the "Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle." It is very true that 
the course of study arranged for that 
Circle would be profitable to teachers 
as well as to others. But for teachers, 
is it the best that can be done ? Many 
of them need an accurate knowledge of 
the science of common things and the 
ability to express themselves clearly and 
impressively. Teachers should be able 
to teach ; very many are not. They are 
deficient in the knowledge best suited to 
the young mind. Indeed they know 
little of the nature of the mind, and the 
knowledge they have they cannot ex- 
press clearly and forcibly, and hence do 
not command the earnest attention of 
the pupils, and without earnest atten* 
tion but little is learned. Associations 
and exercises which will remedy these 
defects are what is needed. It is not 
the *• college student*s outlook upon the 
world " that is needed so much as an 
intelligent inlook upon themselves and 
the great work in which they are en- 
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gaged. L^t teachers form small c'lrchs ' quired the active exercise of his powers, 
ot from six to twelve members, for read- \ gave himself up entirely to solitary read- 
ing and conversation, and let one or two ' ^^«' ^ ^„«^f of luxurious gelf-indul> 
. ^ , - , . , ; geuce. Heshut himselr up m his room 

evenings of the week be spent m such |,i ^^^ j.^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ devouring 

a circle in the study of^ elementary , one book hfter another, until he became 
science, and especially of mental science almost idiotic by the process and he 
Let each by turn read and talk upon the! fio^'ly ^^^d of softening of the brain. 

subjects selected, and there will soon be, ^f^ ^^*^.!?" ^!^?^^^^^ to use his men- 
^^ . , , , .;. , , . <^*il acquisitions m earntng his bread, or 

acquired the ability to read understand j^^d the love of Christ constrained him 
ingly and to express clearly ; and many i to use them in the instruction of the pi»or 
teachers (so-called) will be transformed. I and the ignorant, he might have bfcome 
from mindless Martinete to thoughtful, ; "^^ «»b^ * "'^^^^^ b"^ * learned, man. 
intelligent instructors. . ' . 

The following, by John S. Hart, LL i ;~^' — ~~ 

D. is ftill of wisdom : ^^ hvLve received a copy of an address 

A _ ' ^ \^A u *u on "Practical Education," recently de- 
A man grows m knowledge by the , , . . a n i j^ 

very act of communicating it. Therea- livered betore the "Allegheny County 
son for tins is obvious. In order to Teachers* Institute," by Chaucell >r 
communicate to the mind of another a ; Woods, of the Western University, 
thought which is in our own mind, we I xhis address will be read by progressive 
must give to the thought denuite shape 1 , .. u i t i_- 

and form. We must handle it, and pack ^^^^^^« ^'^^^^ '""^^ p\efi.uve. lo his 
it up for safe conveyanpe. Thus the ' criticisms on educational systems and 
mere-act of giving a thought expression ; methods of instruction he hits the nail 
in words, fixes it more deeply in our \ right on the head every time. The 
own minds. Not only so ; we can, in ; ^^^^^^^ deserves a wide circulation. It 
tact, very rarely be said to be in jull ! , ,, , , ^ ,, . ,, ,^ 
possession of a thought ourselves, until | «^^"^*^ ^'^ read carefully ana thought- 
by the tongue or the pen we have com- 1 ^'^^h ^Y- all our teachers and by all 
municated it to somebody else. The j others interested in human improve- 
expression of it, in some form, seems i men ts. B. 

necessary to give it, even in our own ♦♦* 

minds, a definite shape and a lasting Elsworth still persists in his at- 
impression A man who devotes him- ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^.^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 

sell to solitary reading and study, ont ^ u r 



never tries in any way to communicate 
his acquisitions to the v/orld, or to en- 
force his opinions upon others, rarely 
becomes a learned man. A great many 
confused, dreamy ideas, no doubt, float 
through the brain of such a man ; but 



unwilling directors and teachers of this 
city. He talks about appealing to the 
majesty ot the law. We don't think 
the law is such an ass as to aid him in 
this matter. We are glad to see that 



he has little exact and reliable knowl- ! ^'^ receives no favorable attention fr.>m 
edge. The truth is, there is a sort of j the Central Board. Let brazen faced 
indolent, listless absorption of intellec- 1 book agents be rebuked. B. 

tual food, that tends to idiocy. I knew i 

a person once, a gentleman of wealth ' 

and leisure, who," having no taste fori ^^^ry Allen Wkrt is said to be one 
social intercourse, and no material wants ; of the best County Superintendents of 
to be supplied, which might have re- j Education in Illinois 
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Miss Abby W. May, of Boston, one 
of the foremost women of that famous 
city, both as regards her Mayflower lin- 
eage and her intellectual acquirements, 
has been appointed to the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 



The clergy of France are dead set 
against Jules Ferry's educational bill, 
and little wonder since it weakens their 
hold on the body politic by putting the 
schools under secular influence instead 
of ecclesiastical narrowness. 



Miss Helen Taylor, step-daughter 
of John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Lucas, sister 
of John Bright, and Mrs. Fawcett, wife 
of Mr. Fawcett, the blind member of the 
House of Commons, are members of the 
London School Board. 



Gail Hamilton is making a vigor- 
ous and well directed attack on Normal 
schools. They have their weak places 
and Gail goes for them with all her old 
time dash and daring. 



-♦♦• 



A WOMAN who wishes to vote for 
school directors in Massachusetts must 
pay two dollars for the privilege. The 
average woman hasn't got the two dol- 
lars to spare. 



The Ediicaiional Weekly says . *' It 
i^ beautiful to be solid with the women." 



OUR EXCHAXGE8. 



The Teacher Ad educational jour- 
nal. Published monthly by Eldredge 
& Brother, No. 17 North Seventh 
•Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents per annum. 

This is the cheapest and one of the 



best educational journals of which we 
have any knowledge. It is printed with 
beautiful type on a large sheet of super- 
fine paper, and is full of excellent arti- 
cles. The teacher who does not invest 
fifty cents per year in this publicatioii 
don't know what is good for him. 

Central School *1ottrnal. A month- 
ly journal. * Published under the 
auspices of the County Superintea- 
dents of Southeastern Iowa. Office 
524 Main street, Keokuk, Iowa. Ed- 
itors — J. W. Rowley, W. J. MedeB, 
John Paisley, N. C. Campbell, Cora 
E. Letts, (Contributing Editors — ^R. 
Baunderson, City Supt., Burlington, 
Iowa. ; Henry Sabin, City Supt., Clin- 
ton ; J. W. Johnson, City Supt., 
Knoxville ; Prof. C. A. Eggert, State 
University ; Prof. L. F. Parker, State 
University; W. E. Parker, Supt. 
Buchanan Co. ; J. W. Stewart, Supt. 
Butler Co. ; H. H. Johnson, Supt. 
Hamilton Co. ; J. S. George, Supt. 
Black Hawk Co. ; R. W. Leverich, 
Supt.. Muscatine Co. ; J. C. Williams, 
Supt. Mahaska Co. ; M. J. Wilcox, 
Supt. Clinton Co. ; W. H. Fort, Supt, 
Jackson Co. ; L. S. McCoy, Supt. 
Hardin Co. ; T. S. Snell, Supt. Ida 
Co. ; H. D. Todd, Keokuk Co. ; C. 
H. Clemmer, Supt. Scott Co. Terms 
50 cents per year. 

This paper is mainly devoted to 
methods of instruction, and shows that 
some or all of its many editors are pro- 
ficient in this respect. It is well worthy 
of patronage. 

The Allegheny Teacher. This 
is a monthly which comes to us instead 
of ** The School and Home," which has 
passed to the land of the departed. 
The new name which our brethren of 
the north side have selected for their 
organ is not strikingly original, but it 
may be expressive and appropriate. 
The number before us is filled with good 
matter. 
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ANSWERS TO €0RRESP05DfiNTS. 



1 All coinmuQicatioQS for this department should be 
jMidre&jed to W. A. Feoudfit, O'Hara School, Twelfth 
nard, or to J. M. Lou as, Springfield School, Twelfth 
ward.] 



"Permanent" writes: 'Tlease an- 
alyze the follow! Dg sentence and parse 
the italicized words : ' As for man, his 
<iay8 are a« grass.' " 

This is a complex declarative sen^ 
tence, containing two propositions, one 
principal and onesubordihate, joined by 
incorporation. *' 1 declare cw for mmi 
tlicd hU days are as grass ** is the prin- 
cipal proposition ; of which /understood 
is the subject ; declare understood is the 
predicate, modified by as for man a pre- 
positional phrase, of which man is the 
base, and as far, a complex preposition, 
the connective. 

That his days are as grasSy a substan- 
tive clause, % the object. 

That his days are as grass is the subor- 
dinate proposition ; of whjch days is the 
subject, limited by his a possessive ; are 
as grass, is the predicate, of which are 
ii the verb, and as grass, a prepositional 
phrase ; is the complement, of which 
grass is the base and as is the connec- 
tive. 

In til is sentence as far is a complex 
preposition, being equivalent to the pre- 
position " regarding ;" hence, as is part 
of the complex preposition as far, which 
shows relation betw#en man and declare, 
understood. The second word as is a 
preposition and shows relation between 
grass and are. 

" J. B." writes : " Would it be wrong 
to call the interrogation and exclama- 
tion points simply the interrogation and 
tiie exclamation ?'' 

It would not be wrong, as the names 
you mention are proper names of the 
marks in question. The common prac- 
tice of adding the word " point," in 
naming these marks, has probably arisen 
from a desire to avoid confusion, which 
might result from giving the same name 
to an expression, and to the point mark- 
ing its close. But, as it is not customa 
rv to call interrogative or exclamatory 



sentences " interrogations " or " ex- 
clamations," or even to call an exclama- 
tory portion of a sentence an " excla- 
mation " — modern grammarians having 
coined the new substantive ''exclama- 
tive " to name such expressions — we can 
see no good reason, why the shorter 
names of the marks in quest^'on should 
not be preferred. 

" A. B." writes : "How would you 
construe but that in the expression, 'They 
would not believe but that I was guil- 
ty r " 

Supplying: the ellipsis in this sentence 
we have "They would not believe aught 
but that I was guilty." But that I was 
guilty is a prepositional phrase and 
limits aught, understood. But is the 
connective, and that I was guilty is the 
base; that, a subordinate conjunction, 
introduces the substantive clause. 



"M 



■" writes : " Parse but in the 



following sentence : * Remember, O 
man, that thou art but dust.' " But is 
an adverb and modifies the verb art. 
[But, in the above sentence, seems to be 
open to a " two-fold construction " with 
respect to office ; i: e., it may be consid- 
ered an adverb or an adjective, accord- 
ingly as we decide whether it is equiva- 
lent to the adverb merely or to the ad- 
jective mere, for each of which. con- 
clusions there seems to be about equal 
reason. In such a case we prefer giving 
" the benefit of the doubt " to that con- 
struction, in which the word is more 
commonly found.] 

— How would you require a pupil to 
solve and explain the following problem ? 
Find the least common multiple of 12, 
18 and 24. R. E. 

If the pupil is just commencing the 
study of least common multiple, re- 
quire him to solve and explain by the 
" First Method." After becoming famil- 
iar with the principles involved in this 
method, he is ready to comprehend the 
" Second Method," by which he should 
be required, thereafter, to solve and ex- 
plain. Goff's Complete Arithmetic con- 
tains satisfactory solutions for this class 
of problems. 
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PITTSBURG TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 



Fori y- first Stated Meeting:. 



EVENING SESSION. 



High School Hall, \ 
Oct. 24, 1879. j 

Second Vice Pres. Ford called the 
meeting to order. 

MisB Lizzie K. Pershing, of the Meth- 
odist Female College, read " The Green 
Mountain Justice." 

Rev. D. K. Nesbit delivered his cele- 
brated lecture, entitled ''Mistakes." 

Miss Pershing read "After the Bat- 
tle." 

Adjourned. 



MORNING SESSION. 



} 



Ralston School Hall, 
Oct. 25, 1879. 

First Vice Pres. Burtt called the 
meeting to order. 

Principal Jones opened the exercises 
with prayer. 

Second Vice Pres.Ford presiding; Prin. 
Burtt opened the discussion upon the 
subject of "Cramming." What is 
cramming ? In our teaching we do not 
sufficiently develop the thought power. 
Reciting from memory does not develop 
thougLt, and should only be tolerated 
in the lower or primary steps ; but we 
find in most of our advanced grades this 
method remains unchanged. This is 
cramming. In our upper or higher 
grades, pupils should be taught to think 
for themselves and not pin their faith to 
the words merely of their text-book. 
That this is not generally done seems to 
be, first, because the teacher is not suffi- 
ciently well versed in the subject- 
matter taught to deviate from given 
book-definitions and book- explanations, 
and second, becaus^i our more advanced 
teachers, especially the teachers of 
the ward High School classes are 
obliged to cram in order to with- 
stand the erroneous notion, that those 
who pass the greatest number of those, 
placed on examination for admission to 



the High School, are the best teachers. 
As a natural consequence, very many 
pupils pass for the High School who have 
no clear and logical conception of the 
subjects upon which they have just 
jyassed. In conclusion, Mr. Burtt said, 
that the great object and aim of our 
teaching should be to develop thoughL 

Prin. Proudfit stated as his opinion 
that where we teach any subject in a 
regular and natural order, going pro- 
gressively and logically from one step to 
another, we are not cramming ; whereas, 
teaching in any other manner is eram- 
ming. The speaker concluded by refer- 
ring to the '' Quincy affair." 

Superintendent Luckey observed that 
''cramming" in common with nther sub- 
jects was of course subject to a ''boom." 
Oramnning is evil or good, just as you 
define it. For example, no one would 
object to cramming the multiplication 
table into the pupils' mind, yet few, if 
any, would endorse the cramming of 
definitions. He objects to the voluble 
writers of the press criticizing us or our 
schools when they never visit them to 
learn whether we are really crammers 
or otherwise. 

On motion, the discussion was here 
ended. 

Miss Lizzie K. Pershing was intro- 
duced, and read a paper on ** Elocution ,"^ 
which will be published in the Decem- 
ber number of the Voice. 

Principal Jones opened the discussion 
of the question, "To what extent should 
instruments be used by pupils in draw- 
ing ?■ ' He explained that his reason for 
marking manuscripts low several years 
ago, at which time he had charge of 
this part of the teachers' annual exami- 
nation, was that at that time he was 
under instructions to mark the papers 
on their merits as free hand drawing ; 
and of course, where evidence of the use 
of instruments was apparent, the per- 
centage would be correspondingly low. 
To-day, however, the sentiment is rather 
for than against the use of instruments. 
He compared the use of instruments as 
an aid in beginniog the subject of draw- 
ing, with the tracing system of teaching 
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peomaaship to beginners, and therefore 
advocates the use of instruments in the 
primary department to their partial 
exclusion in the grammar depart- 
ment. The speaker concluded with 
a glowing tribute to the study of " Per- 
spective." 

Miss Pershing read "The Bridge*' 
(by Longfellow), and " The Trial of 
Joan of Arc." 

First Vice-President Burtt presiding. 
Principal Ford opened the discussion on 
" Home Studies." In his travels to and 
from his school building he had often 
been painfully impressed by seeing chil- 
dren daily carrying great armfuls of 
books to and school ; and he expressed 
it as his conviction that ere long, should 
the branches taught go on increasing in 
number as they have been doing for 
several years agone, we would be obliged 
to construct elevated railways, if for no 
other reason than for the purpose of trans- 
porting books to and from school for 
the purpose of home study. The gen- 
tleman concluded with the remark that 
" home study " as practiced to-day is 
one of the greatest evils of our schools 



crammer and will be one so long a9 our 
plan of admission to the High 8<}hool 
remains as it is; but he hoped, aye, 
prayed, that the time might speedily 
come when developing thought and 
cultivating self-reliance on the part of 
the pupil would be the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Pittsburg schools. 

Principal Squires does not think that 
too many studies are now carried by our 
pupils, and he is not aware of much 
cramming. He concludes by observing 
that perhaps he does not know whatf 
cramming is, and that he does not be- 
lieve that our children are overworked. 

The following communication from 
Prin. Cameron, Chairman of the Com-* 
mittee of Auditors, was read : "Auditing 
Committee not prepared to report to- 
day. Will have statement ready for 
next Voice," This will give districts in 
arrears fur Institute dues an opportunity 
to pay up. 

Prof. Geo. P. Baird, of the California 
State Normal School, was introduced 
and spoke briefly upon the topics cram- 
ming and Aome 8iudy, He had read 
somewhere, ** Strive to make yourself 



— it is the promoter, /eec^er as it were of | useless to the pupil." How to develop 
that other glaring evil, " cramming." j thought is the work of the teacher. How 
Principal Proudfit suggests that the ; to utilize the school time to the best in- 
numberof studies required of the High j terests of the pupil, will determine to a 
School class might be reduced at least a great extent tlie amount of home study 



half, even the preliminary examinations 
to take place a year in advance of the 
jinal examination. 

Prin. J. P. Andrews remarked that 
in his opinion the teachers generally did 

not embrace these opportunities of! Pershing for her instructive paper on 
speaking their minds upon questions that ! Elocution and her entertaining readings. 



necessary. 

Prin. Proudfit offered the following, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the thanks of the In- 
stitute are hereby tendered to Miss 



Adjourned. 



J. M. Logan, (Secretary, 



must or should of necessity interest all. 

He felt satisfied that there were present 

those who would, after the Institute had 

adjourned, express their hearty disap- "Visiting parents and children m 

proval of statements made by those who ; their homes, and manifesting a personal 

participated in the discussion, and | interest, greatly assists the teacher. Get 

which if made in the hearing of the j the children to assist in making the 

Institute would prove of great benefit. 

On the subject of home study, the 

speaker mentioned that spelling and 

definitions might be studied at home 

with great benefit. On the subject of 

crammingy he admitted that he is a 



school room attractive, by adding little 
decorations in which they are interested; 
Make them feel they have helped to 
make their school room pleasant. They 
like to invite their friends to come and 
see what they have made beautilul." 
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0fficml ge^artment 



txEO. J. LrCKKY, 



SUPERINTE 5JDENT . 



Office, No. 88 Fourth Avknuk. 



TEACHERS MEETINeS. 



"The Pittsburg Academy of Teachers" 
iQeet0 in the Kalston School Hall, at 2 P. M., 
4111 the Saturday after the third Friday in the 
months of September, November, December, 
February, April, and June. 

The PittsDurg Teachers' Institute meets on 
Uie third Friday evening and suoceedine Sat- 
ttrday forenoon of the months of October, 
January, March, and May. 



— ♦ 



Allen 

Bedford Kate Stand. 

Birmingham Wm. Breitweiser. 

Colfax 

Uuquesne Ella McLaughlin. 

Forbes Lida Sergeant. 

Franklin 

vjrant Carrie Pender. 

Hancock ■ 

Hiland Willie McCullongh. 

High School 

Homewood Jennie McConnell. 

Howard 

Park TilJieBeck. 

Bloomfield 

Plumboldt .Edward Riddle. 

Knox ...Sadie Wolf. 

Lawrence Ella Bernard. 

Liberty John D. Brown. 

Lincoln \ rena Snowden . 

Luckey Amelia Boehmer. 

Minersville Bella McMillen. 

Monongahela William Walter. 

Moorhead Ella Badger. 

Morse Chas. Ihmsen. 

Mt. Albion Jennie Frances. 

Mt. Washington Minnie Lifterts. 



North. .....^ Essie French. 

Oakland | BeUfield.V. Palmer Kelly. 

O'Hara. Mary Bosser. 

Peebles Irene Thompson, 

Ralston Annie Hammill. 

Riverside ■ 

South Minnie Spencer. 

Springfield Carrie Snyder. 

Sterrett.. Ella M. Carothers, 

St. Clair 

Thad. Stevens Lizzie Miller. 

"wr«ei,;«^#^« / 40th8t..Frank Allison. 
Washington | BayardMtggie Woods, 

Wickersham Geo. MitcheU. 

Practice School 



ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF 
PUPILS IN THE CITY SCHOOLS FOB 
THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1879. 



NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 

All persons employed in teaching the first 
^md second steps are hereby notified to meet 
in the North school building, on Saturday, 
November 8th, at nine and a half o'clock A. 
M., for instruction in methods. 



NAMES OF PUPILS WHO STAND 
HIGHEST IN THE MOST AD- 
VANCED CLASSES. 



1 

1 

I 

1 

DISTRICTS. 

I 

f 

1 

1 


Enrollment In Day 
School. 


Average Attendance 
in Day School. 


1 

s 

&^ 

48 

80 

132 

"38 

"'86 

"28 

"63 
63 

82 
99 

"77 
40 
46 
75 

""35 
"82 

>.-■•• 
•■•■•■ 


c 
a 

&^ 
al 

s 

19 
43 
19 
14 
26 

*"« 
***18 

"41 

35 
45 
52 

"*42 
29 
30 


Enrolled in Mechani- 
cal Evening Schools. 


Allen 


329 
456 

602 

63 

319 

965 

785 
605 
,849 
685 
522 
196 
352 
562 
789 
403 
437 
J»4 
614 
281 
647 
100 
831 
629 
278 
712 
381 
849 
372 
473 
529 
G57 
199 
470 
G2S 
153 
.35(5 
321 
424 
716 
3SG 
82 


286 
387 
528 

53 
280 
820 
672 
509 
272 
588 
499 
171 
319 
478 
881 
340 
371 
302 
515 
253 
579 

80 
673 
543 
260 
600 
311 
1.97 
327 
391 
428 
579 
166 
386 
501 
113 




Bedfo d 




Birmingham ».. 

Colfax 




I>uquesne 




Fonjes 




Franklin 




Grant 




Hancock 




, Hiland 




' Hlffh School 




Homewood 




« -J f Park 




Howard 1 5f«^fi;i^-;;;;;; 
Humboldt 




Knox 




Lawrence 


23 


Liberty 




Lincoln 




Luckev 




■ Minersville 




1 Mononsraliela 




' Moorhead 


42 


1 Morse 


"28 
""43 




J Mt. -Albion 




! Mt. Washinerton 




1 North 




1 /-\ 1 1 J f Soho 




Oakland JBellelield 

O'Hara 




Peebles 





Ralston 




. Riverside 




South 




Si>rinefield 




1 Sierrott 




St. Clair 


300 






i Thad. Stdvens 


270 51» 43! 


' Washington {»f,r,;^;::; 

Wickersli'^m' 


369 
617 

287 
67 


1 
43' 24 

j 




Practice School 




Total 


19,860 


1G,S58 
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SALlRieS PAID TO PRINCIPALS AHD , 
TEACITERS If SOKE OF THE PBIN- ' Peter Brevier.. 
CIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED £,^R'*"^'^^ 

»IATe». Wni ttVwhroH 



R. B. Cornahan.. 
Chaii. Locfchsrl.. 
Jas. E. Kodgerfl.. 
P. D. Perchmeiit 



SpriBgaehl, Mu*..... 

J«iBey Cit7. , 

IToTldence ~ _. . 



™ 


- 


„.,„.™ 


?! 


3 


ra 


pi 








t^\ 
































































i'.[ 


I 


w 





(IRANT. 

1880 OtioSchoeb 1882 

1880 ElkE. Becker...- 1882 
ISSl Chas. Bortberger 1883 
IBSI ChaH. Michel 1883 

1880 Patrick Clark... 1880 
1880 Kd. Kelly 1881 

1882 J. C. Duffy 1882 

1883 A. W. 8m5tii.... 1883 



1880 ThoH. C. Leazear 1882 

1880 B. L CUIiKtaB... 1882 

1881 K. B. Caroahan.. 1883 

1881 ChSB. Locklinrt.. 1883 



. FI1T8BUIU} tiCHOOL DIBECTORS. 

TbDW iDirked IHK! wilt not take tlu'ir sesti in tb 



Dr. A. (>. Ca:*... 1880 David Higbv.... 18^2 

EliScheck 1880 Wni. Schuet'i.... 1882 

Joseph FUher.... 1881 A. G. Case 1883 

HermaD Henrich 1881 Eh Scheck 1883 

F. A. Z*ife; 1880 Wm. A. Weihe. 1882 

J»8. M. Wallace. 1880 J. Cline 1882 

Peter VeMer 1881 Jno. T. Adanis... 1883 

f. Sfh^rtiinger... 1881 Dan. Wenke 1883 



Geo. Bradley...- 
Warren Wattleo. 

Joseph TjBon 

Mosev Depitjr 



W. J. Fennertj.. 
Antliony Scbilo.. 

Wm. Ir«iQ 

C. L. Straub 

Harry LaufJer... 

Jamee Pennv 

Wro. Be.k.: 

Jacob Beck 



1880 Jaa. Cooler J883 

1880 G. HawkswortJi. 1882 

1880 Geo. Bradley.... 1883 

1881 Joseph Tyaon.... 1883 

HOWABD. 

1880 W.H.8toughton 1882 

1880 W. Whitfield.... 1882 

1881 J. J.SIevin 1883 

1881 AbramHardfordl8S3 

1880 EmilHenk 1882 

1880 Job. Johnston... 1882 

1881 Aiigu.'iMLIier... 1883 
1881 Geo.Knoepp 1883 



Bernard Krugli.. 1880 Jm. Mcliiluah... 188ii 

Hugh YouDg 1880 Wm. H. Alldred 1882 

<ieo. X. Mouro,.. 1880 Bernard Knigh. 1883 
Vs. C. Aaibiltiailll ISSl Jamea Denning. 1883 

Wm. Aiderson... 1880 John B. Ilesseii. 1832 

John Black 1880 W. A. Stewart-. 1882 

Jamca I. von 1880 James Young.... 1883 

Win. A. I>ougey. 1S81 Norris StcCoinb* 1883 

lU'tl-KSKE. 

4,li;w. Weihl ls.<(l James Scolt .... 1832 

Michiiel Sfhiiel-^. \m; A. W. tiillahan. 18a2 

P. T, Kane. 18S1 Mh-h. Don^jhertv 1683 

Ja^. 1^. Mo^ri^^)n 1881 Michael i»i'hiitKe 1883 

J;ic.>!> K^fhler... 1880 M'm. T. Dunn... 1882 i , 

1:. II. 1^- 1880 Henrv K. White. 1882 ' 

Cieo. Lhidennan 1881 K. H. U-e ISX.l 

Wm. iMTies 1881 .. 1S83 



JohnOrlh 1880 'Wm. A. Kejl,., 1382 

Henry Daub 1880 John A. Fox 1882 

Fred. Mason 1881 Wm. Mathews- 1883 

Emanuel Schillo 1881 Henry Daub 1883 



Wm.G. Johnston 1880 H. S Ijaum 1880 

L. B. Richards... 1880 Alei. Hitcaim.. 1881 
Wm. O.Scully... 1882 W. A. Burclifield 1882 
L. B. Kichards... 1883 H. S. Baum 1883 



T. M. Arm<ro 
Henry Moslei 
-■■S. B. Ross..." 



.. 1880 Peter Dick 1''82 

,. 1S80 H. H. lluber... 1882 
! 1880 Wm. Spragiie... 18811 
. 1S81 T.M. Aniiatrung 1^83 
.. 1881 



Wm. P. Getlv.... 1882 J. O. Broun 1 

John Knowland. IS83 T. Uureflinger.... 1 
■^JolinG Bryant., 18bl 



LUC'KBV. 

. 1880 John Reitz 1883 

: I John L. Vaughn 1880 John V. Neal... 1882 

1 1 J. B. Thompson.. 1881 Thomas Kvana. 1883 

Wes.McDonald- 1881 Hugh Mc.Mnrrv 1883 
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MINEBSVILLE. 

James McMillen 1880 JaliusArnd 1882 

E. J. Taylor 188C R G. Herron... 1882 

T. J. Hamilton... 1881 James McMillea 1883 
John Anderson.. 1881 E. J. Taylor 1883 

MONONGAHELA. 

Patrick Garlan... 1880 John O'Maley... 1882 
Thomas Kernan. 1880 B. W. Stouffer... 1882 
Henry Fleckner.. 1880 Henderson Rosa 1883 
Frances Welxell. 1881 Benjamin Camp 1883 

MOORHEAD. 

Robt. A. Reed... 1880 Amos M. Barbin 1882 
Jacob F. Slagle.. 1880 1882 

Harry P. Ford... 1881 Jacob F. Slagle.. 1883 
Jas. M. McEwen 1881 John K. Fisher 1883 



SOUTH. 

Bavid Shaw 1880 James Todd 1882 

J&mes Black 1880 David Robinson 1882 

Geo. Keisel 1880 Geo. Keisel 1883 

Simon Johnston.. 1881 David Shaw 1883 

SPRINGFIELD. 

John Loper 1880 W. M. Everson 1882 

Geo. Spratt. 1880 Jos. Anderson... 1882 

James B.Hill... 1881 Geo. Spratt 1883 

A. D. Keally 1881 Dr. A. N. Siaub 1883 

ST. CLAIB. 

Wm. G. Davis... 1880 B. A. Hartman 1882 
Antone Schmidt.. 1880 Nicholas Stimer 1882 
Martin Fagan.... 1881 Antone Schmidt 1883 
Geo. A. Baldauf 1881 Joseph Fleck.... 1883 



STEBBETT. 



MORSE. 

T. Campbell 1880 John Foell 18S2 

John Shook 1880 John McKain... 188J 

Mark Burke 1881 Edward Coates.. 18S;S F. B. Laughlin... 1880 W.K.Woodwell 1882 

A.L.Wallace.... 1881 Christ Sode 18b:{ Jacob Weidman.. 1880 B. F. Vandevort 1882 

MOUNT ALBION. J. C. Porter 1881 F. B. Laughlin.. 1883 

A, F. Riddle 1880 Michael Hays... 1882 ^'^os- !>• Keller.. 1881 Jacob Weidman 1883 

T.G.Kirkpatrick 1880 Chas. Facias 18?!>L* thad stevens 

David Kirk 1881 Robt. Riggs ISMi ^ ' ^ \. 

C. W. Lewis 1881 Wilson Conner.. 188:] r,P.Graham,M.D 1880 Lowry Murry... 1882 

J.Ferguson,M.D. 1880 Philip Weaver.. 1882 



mount WASHINGTON. 

Dr. J. E. Wilson 1880 Jacob Wilbert... 18S2 



Conrad Aiith 1881 J. Ferguson M.D. 1883 

PhiHpImhhr:: irSO rifr^d MXnd 1^82;E.S.SieplienS0D,I.l).l881 Jno.D. Richards 1883 

Wm. Halpin 1881 Dr. J. E. Wilson 1883! Washington. 

G.W.Beitzhoover 1881 Philip Smith.... 1883 | Chas. North 1880 R. McChesney.. 1882 

NORTH. C. F. Klopler 1880 Jaa. Ballentine.. 1882 

Dr. T. W. Shaw.. 1880 Dr. J. CBurgher 1882 i John Scott 1880 T. B. Stewart... 1883 

Jas. M. Bailev... 1880 p:d. T. Dravo.... 1882 ' Wm. Lockhart... 1881 Sam'l McMahon 1883 
Dr. E. f . SWeniZell.. I88I Dr. T. W. Shaw ISSS 1 wickfr^haat 



J. p. Johnston... 1880 Hugh McCulIy.. 1882 
John H.Alker... 1880 F. Diickwoith.. 1882 



Dr. Jas. McCann 1881 C.P.Bailey 1883 

o'hara. 

J. C. Rayburn... 1880 Wm. Pollock 1882 i /-i • ♦ c i- «i . iwci t a », tj x h,..« i««'j 

T* n ■D..Vi««»,r iQu^\ t 1 xyi-* u II 1000 ChfiHt Schively.. 1881 John H. Alker.. 1883 

W.^i'^AJI:;;. 'Z IZTtH^'S "Z \ ^- «• THp'e"'.. nSl J. WeHinger 1883 

Geo. F. Larimer 1881 Albert Schumen 1888 i — 

OAKLAND. ; 

Geo. Fawcet 1881 J. Aufderheide... 1882! George W. BackofeN has a full 

Wm Holmes 1880 S Musgrave 1882 assortment of DrawiDg Copies, Lead 

AltrB™::: \Z G^: s4™:.U.: ^ \ Pencik Rubbers. Mathematical Instru- 

ments lor praciical use lu all schools, 

Jas. McKibben... 1880 J. C. Baines 1882 | ^^^^^^'^^' *C-> Illuminated Cards aud 

Fidel Weiss 1880 Joseph Hepline 1882 | extra fiue IStationery, always on hand. 

Wm, Barker 1881 J. C. Baines ... . 188;i | No. 161 Snoithtield street, opposite new 

Wm.Ouston 1881 R. J. Wilson 1883 German church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

RALSTON. 

Hugh Hagan 1880 J. J. Todd 1882 •' -^ 

Rudolph Koenig 1880 Frank Wei^er... 1882 

J^f ph BelJ 1881 Wm. Lundy 1883' "An enthusiastic teacher can rouse 

John W. Vetter.. 1881 Dr. J. Ahl 1883 I ^ lethargic class or mom in a few 

. TV ^i^aJ^^^^^'- 1 r- 1 ^oo^ ' moments, and a great exertion to over- 

A. Dugan 1880 Patrick Foley... 1882 ' ^ ^ ^^ \ „i i ^ +• ^ iv*i^ «.u-i 

August Shnller... 1880 Dennis Maloney 1882 i ^^'^^^ personal languor lor a little while 

Thomas J.Welsh 1881 A. Dugan 1883 j can make the whole day a success iq 

H. J. Knapp 1881 1883 j the lesson." 
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RULES OF THK PITTSBURG ACADEMY ' 7. Not more tlian live candidates shall be 
UF TEACH ER8. proposed at one meeting. 

. 8. Candidates elected shall not be eonsid- 

ARTICLE T. ®^^ members until they have been properly 

initiated and have paid such initiation fee as 
NAME AND OBJECT. ^^^^, ^^ provided for by vote of the academy. 

The name ot this Association shall be, Members who cease to be teachers in the 
*a^ittsburg Academy of Teachera." county of Alleghenv shall be considered re- 

Its object shall be to increase the efficiency tired members and shall be exempt from the 
of our public schools by promoting thorough | dues and duties of members, except as to the 
scholarship, educational enthu-^iasm, and frater-, observance of their obligation, unless thev 
nal feeling on the part of public school teach- ; ^hall request to be continued as active meni- 
^^' bers. 

ARTICLE II. \ny distinguished educator of the United 

OF MEMBKRSHii'. I States may be elected an Honorary member. 

Teachers employed in the public schools of Honorary members cannot be present during 

Pittsburg may be admitted lo membership , ^^ecutive session unless initiated as other 

according to the following regulations, pro- ineinbers. 

vided they have had three years' experience, ARTICLF2 III. 

the last year in Pittsburg, Jind hold a profes- _, ^,„ „ 

rtional or i>ermanent certificate at least one r^i • 

year old. ^- ^"^ ^^^7 Sui>erintendent of the public 

1. Each candidate must be proposed by ' schools of Pittsburg shall be President ex 
five members (not more than two of whom ' offieio. 

shall be from the same school or sub-district), ^- The elective officers shall be two Vice- 
who shall sign such form as the Academy mav I'residents, a Recording Secretary, a Corres- 
prescribe. The proposition must be approved ! ix)nding Secretary, a Treasurer, and five 
by the City Superintendent, and read to the I Supervisors. They shall be elected annually 
Academv at a regular meeting, ; ^^ the regular meeting in September, and shall 

2. Three visitors shall be appointed on ' s^^ve for one year. 

each proposition, who shall visit the school of i 3. The appointed officers shall bean Enroll- 
the proposed, and observe tlie methods of 1 ^S Secretary, two Ushers, a Mast^jr of Cere- 
teaching and discipline, and shall report ; monies, and two assistants, 
there^m severally, recommending tiiat the can- a "pTTrr tt r\T 

didate be admitted or not admitted. AHll^L.^^ i V. 

3. If the report is against admission the duties of officers. 
candidate shall be declared rejecrcd. If the i. The President and Vice-Presidents shall 
report shall be in favor of acimission a vote ; perform the duties usually a-signed to such 
shall betaken on the question of admission, ! (,fficer8, and such other services as may be 
and if there be not more ih.n one vote in the assigned them by the laws and usages of the 
n^ative, the candidate shall be declared | Aci^emT. 
elected ; but if there shall be five or more 2. The Recording Secretary shall keep a 



votes in the negative, the candidate shall be 
declared reject^. Should there be more than 
one and not more than foar votes in the nega- 
tive, the case shall lie over until the next 
meeting and the vote be again taken ; and if 
there are not more than five in the negative, 



record of the proceedings of the association. 

3. The Corresponding Secretary shall con- 
duct all correspondence, serve all notices, and 
prepare and deliver a diploma to each member 
admitted. 

4. The Treasurer shall collect, and upon 



the candidate shall bedeclared elected. When proper warrants disburse the funds, and shall 



the report of the visitors is not unanimous, 
two being in fiivor and one against admission, 
the vote shall not be taken until the next 



present a report of the finances at such times 
as may be provided by the regulations, or by 
... J vote. All warrants on the Treasurer must be 

meeting after the report is made. j authorized by the Supervisors and siimed by 

4. No candidate can be proposed or elected ; their President and Secretary. 

at any other than a regular meeting. . 1 5. The Supervisors shall organize by elect- 

5. A rejected candidate cannot be again j i^g from their own number a President and 
proposed until after one year from the date of Secretary. 

rejection. , , „ , ..^ j . They shall constitute a committee of vigi- 

6. Candidates elected sh^ll be notified to , la^ce, and as such shall have a care over the 
attend the next meeting and the election of interests of the Association generally, and shall 
any one failing to attend tor two regular meet- from time to time present such matters to the 
ings shall be void, unless a reason for such i Academy for its action as they may deem 
abseiu'e sati -factory to the Academy is given. 1 proper. 
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They shall also constitute a committee on I the vote of a majority shall be sutiicient to 
discipline, and as such, shall take such action | adopt a less penally. 

as they shall deem necessary and just with j An expelled member can be re-admittel 
respect to any delinquency on the part of i only according to the provisions for the a^i- 
members which in their judgment requires i mission of new members, 
attention. All their acts as a committee of dis- 1 A suspended member may be reinstated by 
cipline, in order to be valid, must be reported a two-third vot« at any regular meeting n. t 
to and confirmed by the Academy. ' lens than three months from the date of pil^- 

They shall report annually, and at such pen^»ion. 
other times as may be required by vote. ARTICLE VIII. 

6. The Enrolling Secretary shall keep a of cuarues. 

record of the attendance of the members. , ^j, ^.^^^ .^^^ members for impi.- 

7. It shall be the duty of the Lshers to , . conduct shall l>e made lo the Supervisor., 
carefully inspect the persons present at the : |,^^,^ ^j^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^j ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

opening of each session and allow none but i ^g^^bers, and contain the names of the wit- 
membei s to remain. . nesses by which the accusation may be prove*!. 

To guard the door during the meeting and . rp,^^ Sui>ervisors shall give the accused a 
permit none but members to enter. , he^^ing without delay, and, if the charge i* 

To report to the President at the proper ; s^s^ined, they shall report the same to the 
time the names of such persons as may be m , Academy for action. In the report, shall be 
attendaiice for initiation. ^ u- ' set forth the charge, the evidence and also the 

8. The Master of Ceremonies .and his . j^,^^^,j^j^.,^j^,,^jj^^^^„j^^j,^3 j^^^, 
assistants shall take such parts m the initiation I ^^^^^^^^f^.^^^,.^^.^j^^ Supervisors shall be 
of members as may be assigned to them by the necessary to sustain a charge. 

■^^^"al. 1 [f tfie charge is not sustained no report 

ARTICLE V. shall be made. 

OP MEETINGS. If the Supcrvlsorg or a majority of them 

» /^ V 1 1 II 1 shall decide that the members who signed the 

A regularmeetingof the Academy shall be' ^.j^^^^ ^^^^^ intiuenced by malice or a spirit 

held on the Saturday after the third Friday in I ^f j^^j^ ^1,^^ ^,,^41 ^ ^ ^,jg ^„,^^^ ^^^^ 

the months of beptember November, Decern- ; recommend a punishment for the accusers. 

ber February, April and June, at such hour ■ y^j^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ committee on discipline 



and place as may be determined by vote. | ^^^^ Supervisors shall be in secret set^sion and 



A special meeting may be provided for by 
vote, or may be called by the President, or any 
five members. 



their proceedings shall be kept secret until 
reported to the Acailemy, 

Any member who shall neglect or refuse i«> 



The Corresponding Secretary shall give ; ^^ y^^^^^ ^,^^ Supervi^ors when properiv 
such notice ot the meetings as the Academy ^^^i^^^^,^^^,,^^^^^ j^,g^^p^j^^^^l^j.^^p^l,^j 

may direct. ^^ly offense of which any of the Supervi- 

ARTICLE VI. sors shall have personal knowledge, shall be 

Any member who shall be absent from a acted upon by them, in all respect us thonorJi 

regular meeting may state the cause of such a charge was preferred, 

absence to the Supervisors, and if they shall ARTICLE IX. 
deem the cause sufficient the member shall Ixj . 

excused and so marked on the roll of the En- ^i' finance. 

rolling Secretary, but if no cause or an insuffi- The initiation fee shall be. for a lady, one- 

cient cause is assigned, the member shall be dollar, and for a gentleman, two dollars, and 

marked on the roll delinquent, and every \ each member shall pay such tax as may be 

member who phall be thus twice delinquent levied by a two-thii*d vote of the Academy at 

during the same school year, shall be suspend- a regular meeting, 

ed from membership. ARTICLE X. 

Provided that any such delinquent may ap- AMipvnMPK'i< 

peal to and have a hearing before the Academy. _, , , 1,1 

^ Ihese rules may be amended bv a two- 

ARTICLE VII. thirds vote at a regular meeting, provided the 

OF DISCIPLINE. amendment has been proposed in writing at a 

Any member who shall violate his or her previous meeting. 

obligations or any of them, or shall be guilty -^ 

of immoral conduct tending to bring reproach " During mouthly exaniiiiatious, make 

upon the teachers' profession^ ^^ i , ^ ^ ^^^ I 

suspended or expelled, as the Academy may , .-' ' .,. ®. 1 V 

by vote determine. A vote of three-fourths "avii the work written in the lorm ot 

shall be re(|uired to expel a member, but an essay." 
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THE BESr WEALTH. 



THE OLD PKOFESSOR. 



The great struggle with civilized men 
in this world is for wealth. This is 
called the prime good, the one thing 
needful, the great desideratum of life. 
So men toil for it, persevere, cheat, de- 
fraud for it. They give time, strength 
and too often good health for it. 
The truth is, the estimate put upon 
wealth is too high. Its value, 
its good, is overrated. It is not the 
^reat good, not the pearl of great price. 
It is not the best thing man can have. 
It does not confer peace of mind, nor 
purity of heart, heartfelt happiness, nor 
contentment, nor home joy, nor social 
blessedness, nor any of the solid and en- 
during enjoyments. Wealthy homes 
are oftener no happier than those of the ' 
poor and comfortable livers. Poverty ' 
is always an evil ; but a fair supply of \ 
the necessaries and comforts of life is ! 
quite as apt to confer real peace as great 
wealth. 

It is not gold nor goods, therefore, 
that makes man really wealthy. The 
best wealth is of the heart, an enlight- 
ened mind, a loyal conscience, pure 
affections. He is wealthiest who has 
the largest stock of wisdom, virtue and 
love, whose heart beats with warm sym- 
pathies for his fellow-men, who finds 
good in all seasons, all providences and 
all men. The generous man who pities 
the unfortunate; the poor man who 
orders well his life ; the loving man who 
clings closely to his friends ; the studi- 
ous man who seeks instruction in all 
things ; these are the truly wealthy men. 

The Frozen Zone has at last been 
circumnavigated and the honor belongs 
to a Norwegian expedition and com- 
mander. What our geographers have 
regarded as a golid sea of ice, unexplor- 
ed and unexplorable, has been found to 
yield to the sharp prow of the steam 
cutter, which has explored the coast 
from Sweden to Japan, and spent a 
winter in the ice blockade so far North 
that the shortest day was three hours in 
length, and the Southern limb of the 
sun was never above the horizon. 



The old professor taught no more, 

But lingered round the college walks ; 
Stories of him we boys told o'er, 

Before the fire, in evening talks. 
ni ne'er forget how lie came in 

To recitation, one March night, 
And asked our tutor to begin : 

"And let me hear these boys recite." 

As we passed out, we heard him say, 

" Pray leave me here awhile, alone, 
Here, in my old place, let me stay, 

Just as I did in years long flown.'^ 
Our tutor smiled, and bowed consent. 

Rose courteous from his high-backed chai- 
And down the darkening stairs he went, 

Leaving the old professor there. 



From out the shadows, faces seemed 
To look on him in his old place, 

Fresh feces with radiance beamed — 
Radiance of boyish hope and grace ; 

And faces that had lost their youth, 
Although in years they still were youn 

And faces o*er whose love and trutli, 






The funeral anthem had been sung. 

" These are mv bovs," he murmured then ; 

" My boys, as in the years long past ; 
Though some are angels, others men, 

Still as my boys I hold them fast. 
There's one don't know his lefson now, 

That one of roe is making fim, 
And that one's cheating — ah ! I see — 

I see and love them every one. 

"And is it, then, so long ago, 

This chapter in my life was told? 
Did all of them thus come and go, 

And have I really grown so old ? 
No I here are my old pains and joys. 

My book once more is in my hand, 
Once more I hear these very boys, • 

And seek their hearts to understand." 



They found him there, with open book, 

And eyes closed with a calm content ; 
The same old sweetness in his look 

There used to be when fellows went 
To ask him (}uestions and to talk, 

When recitations were all o'er. 
We saw him in the college walk 

And in his former place no more. 



We are requested to ask for expre:^- 
sions of opinion as to the parsing of tlit, 
words in italics, in the sentence, " Thesr 
killed one another.^* 
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calls for men, "high-minded men," men 
of personal worth, men of honesty of 
purpose and of principal, men of stability, 
men who are right, and, consequently, 
who act aright, who live aright; 
men with whom the Government, 
State or National, is safe; who 
can no more be swayed from truth 
and honor than the sun can be 
turned from its course. Such men 
are scarce. The world never did have 
a superabundance. There is now a fear- 
fiil lack. The fruit of this is seen 
everywhere in defaulters, in bankrupts, 
in runaways, in " compromises " with 
creditors so-called, and in the great mass 
of " gentleman criminals " throughout 
our land. 

Our age is calling, too, for high at- 
tainments in science, literature, and art. 
It presents to us its various institutions 
of learning dnd demands that we avail 
ourselves of all the advantages proffered. 
There is no excuse to-day for poor 
scholars. There was a time when books 
were not abundant, when science was 
only opening its doors, when art lay 
buried beneath the debris of once great 
cities, when the pine knot from the old- 
fashioned fireplace gave its uncertain 
light, and only evenings could be spared 
for study. But that day is gone ; books 
are plentiful, schools of all grades are 
within our reach, and only he who will 
not open his eyes upon knowledge is 
ignorant. And with all this demand 
for education comes a still louder call 
for common sense — that strange some- 
thing that cannot be bought in the mar- 
ket, that cannot be obtained in schools, 
that cannot be found in books, that 
wealth cannot purchase, that age and 
experience seldom secure to one. It is 
the priceless jewel in every profession, 
in every vocation. If we lack money 
we can easily obtain it; if we lack 
knowledge, we knew where to seek it ; 
if we lack books, libraries are scattered 
the world through ; if we lack friends, 
they can be easily made ; but Heaven 
help him who lacks common sense. It 
is the talismanic card that admits one 
to success in every calling of life. The 



teacher who goes forth to his work with 
but a smattering of book knowledge and 
with only a brief experience under the 
tuition of some good teacher as his 
guide, but wrapped closely in the gar- 
ment of common sense, is sure to succeed. 

The state of our public morals is 
fearful. Who shall correct this ? The 
judges in our courts ? They may in a 
measure if they are faithful and just, 
but the almighty dollar has been known 
to touch even a judge. The ministers 
of the gospel ? They come in contact 
with only a fraction of evil. The great 
object to be accomplished is not to be 
brought about by the reclaiming of 
hardened criminals, but rather by in- 
fluence upon the rising generation. 
This influence must emanate from home 
and from the school. The home is too 
often the fountain itself of evil, or, at 
least, the foster-mother of it. It tiien 
must be sought in school. The teacher 
of to day has a work to do that, in 
importance, rises above the usual routine 
of duties, that is far above mathematics, 
the sciences, the arts, the classics ; it is 
to make of the boys and girls entrusted 
to him, men and women of purity and 
integrity. A course of instruction in 
all branches may be mapped out and 
percentages demanded in the accom- 
plishment of the work, but the silent 
moral influence of teachers, the results 
demanded by the unwritten schedule, 
can never be estimated by percentages. 
It is a species of work or service for 
which the teacher receives no adequate 
pay. 

The great German teacher, the great 
English teacher, our own American 
teachers who have towered high, though 
dead, yet live in the hearts of their pos- 
terity. In their day and generation 
society moved on hardly dreaming that 
royalty was in their midst, clad not in 
royal purple, but moving among men, 
as humble as the humblest, yet hold of 
a lever that was to move the civilized 
world and throw up for them a liionu- 
ment more enduring than that which 
marks where Warren fell. The demands 
upon the teacher of to-day must be m^t^ 
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and no reward sought here. The pre- 
. servation of our civilization demands 
it ; the conservation of the great gains 
in science, literature, and art demand 
it; the cause of religion demands it. 
The history of past generations, the rise 
and fall of mighty nations, the meteors 
that have flashed athwart our firmament 
and died out, whether heroes of the 
battlefield, prodigies in art, or geniuses 
of whatever name — all point to a sound 
morality, to personal integrity as the 
adamantine stone on which alone an 
educational structure mav be built with 
•the assurance that it will stand fast. 

The ruins of the old cities and em- 
pires of Western Asia, the crumbling 
rocks of old Greece and Kome, are 
eloquent in this age, pleading for per- 
sonal honor, truth, and right. They fell 
from the lack of this. The stability of 
our own institutions depends more upon 
the way the youth of our generation are 
trained than upon all other forces com- 
bined. 

The child should be taught that sim- 
ple honesty is the jewel of jewels ; that 
success in life depends upon fair dealing 
in all the minor affairs of life as well as 
in more weighty things ; that aspiration 
to position in life, practical or social, 
should be constantly subordinated to 
integrity of purpose and principle ; that 
high political preferment without this is 
unsafe, both to the person elevated and 
to the party that elevates him ; that 
wealth without character is an empty 
show, to last but for a season and then 
laugh at its would-be possessor. The 
demands of society are such that the 
teacher who strives to make headway 
against adverse currents finds his good 
influence too often neutralized and his 
own frail bark receding with the cur- 
rent. The world loves nothing else so 
well as freedom, and hates nothing else 
so badly as servitude ; and yet we rush 
headlong into slavery, and trample free- 
dom beneath our feet. In many things 
the world is wrong to-day. We are 
wrong because our fathers were. We 
may be free — we will not. Our fathers 
might have kept from free America the 



dark curse of slavery and made the 
North and South like loving sisters, as 
they should be. They did not. They 
failed in that hour when an incipient 
nation was crying out for highest man- 
hood. And following their failure in 
duty came the long train of evils which 
has dragged its slow length along 
through the history of our country, 
culminating in a civil war " the like of 
which " was never seen before. To-day 
bitter strife is sown broadcast through- 
out our borders, and future generations 
must suffer; and all this because our 
fathers failed in the hour of duty when 
humanity called out to them in tones of 
thunder for simple rights. 

The world has never put a proper 
estimate on women. Is it not mean in 
us of to-day, in this enlightened age, to 
keep up a custom that we know is 
wrong ? We follow our fathers in un- 
derrating woman ; instead of weighing 
brains we estimate by sex ; and woman, 
through our injustice, is honored less, 
deprived of privileges which we call 
sacred, is held to be an inferior being, 
and is given the second place, if any 
place at all. Why do we thus ? Why 
boast of America as the " land of the 
fre& and home of the brave ?'* Is she 
not, in one sense at least, rather the land 
of cowards and the home of slaves f She 
is not free ; her yeomanry are Twt brave. 
When she becomes free the falling 
shackles will resound from shore to 
mountain peak and across her plains. 
When her yeomanry become brave, she 
will rise from the old ruts of wrong and 
oppression of every nature, and woman 
will take her proper place — a place she 
has never held. Brains then will count, 
whether in the head of male or female. 

We have no right to teach our child- 
ren that our country is above criticism ; 
rather let us teach them that some old, 
rusty customs have come down to us 
from generation to generation, and we 
have not had the nobility, the justice, 
the honor to bury them In the grave of 
effete despotism. 

But the signs of the times are perhaps 
propitious. Some of the inequalities are 
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being levelled; some wrongs being 
righted. The world looks to its educa- 
tors to accomplish great things in the 
decade to come. It becomes us, then, 
to be men and women, as strong for 
justice and equality as in science ; as 
strong for honesty and integrity as in 
literature and art ; bright and shining 
lights to help others on in the pathway 
of highest excellence. 



INDEPENDENCE OF TEACHERS. 



Doubtless teachers would often suc- 
ceed better were they not so much con- 
trolled by outside influence. They 
allow their mode of discipline and their 
ideas of teaching to be subordinated to 
the will of the people, and as a natural 
consequence, must fail. A teacher, as 
a mechanic or tradesman, is supposed 
to understand his business, and ought to 
be allowed to do his work in his own 
way, holding him responsible, however, 
for the work when completed. I find 
that those who read works on the art of 
teaching, or some periodical devoted to 
the teacher's profession, cannot be thus 
used by the public as a lump of clay, 
and these are the successful teacher^ of 
the county. Accordingly, 1 have con- 
cluded hereafter to issue no certificate 
to any applicant where no such spirit 
for professional improvement is mani- 
fested, unless our schools cannot be sup- 
plied without it. — Wellington Smith, Co. 
Supt, Juniata Co,, Fa. 



edge or the search of truth ? I fail to 
find among' pupils of to-day enough of 
that spirit which used to prompt the 
girls and boys of our country districts 
to beg the privilege of an evening's 
study with the master, in solving the 
intricate problems in arithmetic, or in 
the exercise of " parsing," — an exercise 
now nearly obsolete, yet valuable still as 
an aid in understanding many passages 
in Pope's Essay on Man, or Milton's 
Paradise Lost. — Oeo. L. Allen, Eng. 
and Class. Sch., West Newton, Mass. 



-♦■■♦-♦- 



« TOO MUCH TEACHING AND TOO 
LITTLE STUDY.'^ 



In my judgment, this is one of the 
chief defects of the schools of to-day ; 
and the same defect is found in all de- 
partments of life, — relying too much on 
outside help, too willing to be aided in 
the accomplishment of any task, too 
little working out of one's own salvation, 
either intellectually or morally. Is 
there not too little of the persistency 
that would prompt the burning of the 
midnight oil in the pursuit of knowl- 



Teachebs' Salaries. — An efiTort has 
lately been made in Cleveland to induce 
the Herald of that city to publish com- 
munications asking for the reduction of 
the salaries of the female teachers in the 
city schools. The editor declines with 
hearty emphasis, reciting the long and 
exacting labors of the teachers, and 
pitying them in that they do not earn 
enough to make old age comfortable or 
to save them from painful anxiety in 
illness. "The salaries paid our female 
teachers," says this manly writer, "are 
none to high. They earn all they get. 
They wear away their lives at a task 
that is endless, a work that is never com- 
pleted, — one in which they neither ask 
nor expect gratitude, or even thankfiil- 
ness. When exhausted by labor, broken 
down, perhaps in the prime of life, with 
nervous prostration, or disease growing 
out of close school-rooms, bad ventilation, 
and want of exercise, they are made 
promptly to retire for their successors, 
without a pension or the means to live, 
with youth wasted, and the power to 
charm gone beyond recovery. We 
honor this class of the community as we 
honor all brave, heroic, and resolute 
souls. When we use our influence to 
belittle their great services and labors, 
or take from them their hard earned 
wages, it will be when we hold our man- 
hood cheap, and have forgotten some of 
our weightiest obligations." — N, Y. 
Tribune. 

Education is a better safeguard of 
liberty than a standing army.— Everett. 
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GUILTY OB NOT GUILTY ? 



Eighty millions of dollars are spent 
aDDually in this country for the educa- 
tion of the people. One hundred thou- 
sand teachers are employed in giving 
the necessary instruction to five millions 
of learners. Costly school-houses are 
built and furnished in a like costly man- 
ner, giving comfort and pleasure and 
ease to those who assemble there to 
gather the first fruits of knowledge. 
The treasures of art are ransacked for 
the illustration of school-books — made 
attractive to the eye in the hope that 
the desire of knowledge may be quick- 
ened. All appliances that the genius of 
man can contrive are freely given with 
the same end in view. A magnificent 
equipment for the purpose intended ! 

Are the results commensurate with 
the means employed ? Have we erected 
a grand and glorious temple, surmount- 
ed with flowers and birds and bells, 
exciting the admiration and envy ot the 
world, and yet within an empty noth- 
ing ? Are we holding up to the eye the 
pleasing, changing forms of the kaleid- 
oscope, apparently regular, and always 
beautiful, yet, after all, only the imag- 
ing of painted glass ? Are we constant- 
ly singing paeans to the genius of repub- 
lican institutions, as exemplified in a 
broad comprehensive system of public 
education, and yet it is only the song of 
the siren alluring but to destroy ? Are 
we presenting to the popular taste ap- 
parently golden apples of Hespides,,and 
in reality only apples of Sodom, fair and 
beautiful to the eye, yet ashes and very 
bitterness to the lips ? 

Is the education of the day defective ? 
Are we developing a race of mighty 
thinkers ? With the accumulated capi- 
tal of centuries, with almost all knowl- 
edge laid at the feet of the learner ; with 
all appliances and all means, ought we 
not, in all conscience, present to the 
world such a mighty array of talent, 
genius, brain power that would belittle 
the philosophers of all ages? Our col- 
leges are turning out more athletes at 



the oar and the bat, than men renowned 
for breadth or depth or originality of 
thought. 

We have little to show the world as 
the result of our boasted school systems. 
In law, we have pettifoggers, and 
schemers, and place-hunters; in medi- 
cine, we have quacks, and patent reme- 
dies, and varied " pathy's," and little 
men, living on the labors of their prede- 
cessors ; in the pulpit, we have sensa- 
tionalists, and oddities, and " isms " 
without number ; in science, Agassiz and 
Henry are dead, and upon whom has 
their mantle fallen ? In statesmanship, 
a look at the cheap Johns and ninety- 
cent men that disgrace the places once 
occupied by the great men of the past in 
all legislative bodies, whether national, 
State, municipal, or educational, will 
convince the most skeptical. We see 
this dwindled stature of brain, and even 
of heart, we compare the greatness of 
the past with the littleness of the pres- 
ent, and we sadly console ourselves with 
the thought "that there were giants in 
the earth in those days." 

If this fact exists, and we believe it 
does, then there must be a reason for 
the change. If the reason can be shown 
and a remedy suggested, capable of 
practical application, then, indeed, will 
we stand on the^ threshold of a mighty 
revelation in knowledge and power that 
will almost rival in its grandeur the 
scenes beautiful of the Isle of Patmos 
shown to wondering John. 

The present century may be called 
the public-school age — an age marked 
by the wonderful development of me- 
chanical ingenuity, and the application 
of the truths of science to the every-day 
purposes of life. In the past, and by 
the past we mean the last century, man 
lived and labored in a way essentially 
different from the present. His labor then 
was not merely routine, it was aggres- 
sive and defensive at the same time. 
Man labored then for existence. Labor 
was then required to protect him from 
wind and storm, and winter's cold. 
Every step was an effort, and every 
effort was an act requiring physical and 
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mental force. To clear the land of the 
growth of ages ; to build his own habi- 
tation ; to cultivate the land wrested 
from nature ; to preserve his crops ; to 
defend himself against hostile neighbors; 
without luxuries, as we understand them; 
everything that he did, every action of 
his body in this contest, required more 
than routine labor. The mind was con- 
stantly exercised to action, stimulated 
by his surroundings to an activity in 
consonance with that of the body. This 
mental activity made its impress upon 
all who were thus situated. It became 
the normal condition of society. The 
youth so stimulated, physically endur- 
ing through the day, could master, un- 
aided by tutors, Euclid or the classics 
by the light of a pine-knot. fire at night. 
Where the will existed, study ran par- 
allel with the labor of the day, keeping 
pace with it, and surpassing it in its 
results. The schoolmaster was needed 
only for the rudiments ; he was only a 
doorkeeper in the temple of knowledge. 
Does this account for the little esteem 
in which he was held ? 

Now, all labor is mere day routine. 
Man labors now only for his daily bread. 
He is warmed, housed, clad, almost fed, 
by the labor of others. Even in poverty 
he is in possession of luxuries which 
were denied to the rich in the past. 
There is no stimulus to physical labor 
beyond the daily work for the dollar 
which purchases that which men had to 
work in the past to obtain. He has no 
contest with savage foes or natural 
elements. Does it not follow that the 
mind, running parallel with the body, 
will suffer from the lack of stimulus ? 
Does it not follow that what he receives 
as an education will be like his sur- 
roundings? He may dally with the 
labors of others, he may taste, but he 
cannot enjoy or assimulate them. He 
may be mentally clad, warmed, lighted, 
and fed, by the labors of others, but he 
cannot <io for himself. Will not his 
mental condition be only an outgrowth 
of his physical surroundings ? Instead 
of being strong, and rugged, and stern, he 
will be weak, and timid, and effeminate. 



This is not the condition we desire for 
the American people. It is not what 
we are paying for, it is not education. 
It is national suicide, it indicates disin- 
tegration, weakness, and despair. 

If this be true, we want as teachers, 
not the schoolmaster of old to teach the 
rudiments, but some one who will or can 
take the place of the former physical 
surroundings, and by superior skill and 
force excite the brain of the pupil to an 
action equal to or greater than of old. 

Such persons are not generally found 
in the ranks of the teachership of to-day. 
Ihey must be found, they must be cul- 
tivated, they must be appreciated, they 
must be paid. A new race of teachers 
is demanded by the exigencies of the 
times. Social positions will be claimed 
for them. A professional life is de- 
manded, exceeding in value of skill and 
force all the other professions combined, 
for it will be the maker of them all. 

Are our school systems leading the 
way ? Have they this in view ? If they 
have, supp'ort them as you would your 
home, your country or your life, with all 
money and with all power. If they are 
not doing this, if they are verily guilty, 
sweep the whole structure of State, 
county, city superintendence, normal 
schools, trustees, and school boards, into 
a common oblivion. 

Out of the ruins, and on them, build 
up a structure that will develop the 
American to a mental position that will 
make him among the nations of the 
earth a very Saul among his brethren — 
head and shoulders above them all. 

Guilty or not guilty? — Ihe Teacher. 



-♦♦■♦- 



The suggestive and eminently practi- 
cal words of N. A. Calkins, Supt. of 
Primary Department of New York city 
schools, are so excellent that we feel 
that they should be read by every pri- 
mary teacher in the land, and transcribe 
them for our readers. Let us emphasize 
his advice to use the blackboard and 
chalk : 

" During the early steps in teaching 
reading, the best tools within the reach 
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of every teacher are the blackboard, 
chalk and pointer ; charts and books 
are useful at a later stage, and when 
these are first employed they should be 
used in connection with, and in alterna- 
tion with the blackboard. There is but 
little danger of using the blackboard 
too much during the first three or four 
months of learning to read, provided 
that new and progressive lessons are 
introduced each day, and previous ones 
carefully re-read. Indeed, before books 
are put into the hands of children in a 
class, they may be taught to read from 
a blackboard several of the lessons 
contained in the book. And the first 
instruction given by the use of the read- 
ing-book may have for its chief object 
to teach the pupils to find the words and 
sentences which they had previously 
learned from the blackboard. By such 
means they can be taught, from the 
first, to find readily the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the lesson, and to read in an 
intelligent manner, instead of spelling 
their way slowly through the individual 
words, and gaining little or no idea of 
what they mean as grouped in the sen- 
tences. 

In teaching single words the promi- 
nent inquiries should be: What does 
this word represent or mean? what is 
the word? In teaching phrases and 
sentences the inquires may be, — What 
do these words say ? what thoughts do 
they represent? how should they be 
spoken ? These or similar inquiries 
should be made of the pupils through- 
out each new lesson, until they have 
acquired the ability to examine new 
lessons in like manner and readily dis- 
cover the thoughts. 

Reading is employed during the years 
subsequent to those spent in school 
chiefly as a means of silently gaining 
the thoughts which others have written. 
Elocutionary reading necessarily occu- 
pies a very small part of the time spent 
ia reading. Even this must also depend 
cliiefly upon a ready discovery of the 
thoughts represented by the sentences 
read. Therefore, from whatever stand- 
point reading is viewed, it is evident 



that chief attention should be given to 
training the .pupils in such habits as 
will give them the greatest proficiency 
in discovering, and properly speaking 
the thoughts of the sentences. 



MORAL EDUCATION. 



A celebrated, clergyman lately said 
religion was what a man selected for 
himself, and it might vary with his 
bringing up — thus be could embrace the 
Mahommedan, Jewish or Christian re- 
ligion ; but that morally — the sense of 
right and the sense of duty — was a solid 
substratum needed in every religion ; 
that a man's morality determined his 
character, and not his religion. Hence 
he inferred that the great effort should 
be to increase a man's morality. 

The fact impresses itself strongly on 
the teacher's mind and heart. Whether 
he wants to or not or whether the super- 
intendent examines as to his morality or 
not, he is bound to educate the pupil's 
moral sense. A pupil with an educated 
moral sense, is a figure to be honored in 
the moving panorama of the school- 
room. What a beautiful spectacle is 
sometimes exhibited even in a young 
child, who obeys his moral instincts? 
How a teacher has been compelled to 
bow down in mental reverence before 
one who was yet far his intellectual in- 
ferior ? 

" And yet," says one of the most ex- 
perienced superintendents of schools, 
" of all things moral instruction is most 
neglected ; few teachers have any 
power to instruct ; it is not in their lives, 
and it is mockery for them to attempt to 
teach it.'" 

The law requires the teacher to have 
a " good moral character," but we might 
as well simply require that a singer 
should have a robust voice. For teach- 
ing purposes what is needed is the power 
to educate the moral sense. How many 
teachers prepare themselves to give 
moral .instruction? How many give 
effective moral instruction day by day ? 
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THOUtilHTS ON EDUCATION. 



From press and platforin come opin- 
ions upon education. These the teacher 
should read and communicate to his 
pupils — perhaps have them commit ex- 
tracts to memory. Our object is to 
show the scholars the value of education 
and what leading minds say about it. 
Too many children do not understand 
what they are sent to school for, and 
some have the idea of the boy who saw 
a performance at a circus, and remarked 
aggrievedly, " I'd like to do that ; but 
my folks make me go to school, and are 
determined I shan't be nobody." 

I CALL that education which em- 
braces the culture of the whole man 
with all the facilities, subjecting his 
senses, his understanding, and his pas- 
sions to reason, to conscience, and to 
the evangelical laws of the Christian 
revelation. — De Fellenberg. — N. F. 
School Journal. 

The great points to be gained in edu- 
cation are these : Elevation of thought, 
refinement, tenderness, delicacy of feel- 
ing, energy of purpose, and all pure, 
bright, joyous, religiousness of spirit. — 

DwiGHT. 

Education when it works on a noble 
mind, draws out every latent virtue and 
perfection, which, without such helps, 
are never able to make their appear- 
ance. — Addison. 

A COMPLETE and generous education 
is that which fits a man to perform just- 
ly, skillfully and magnanimously, all 
the oflSices, both private and public, of 
peace and war. — Milton. 

Education is a proper disposal of all 
the circumstances which influence char- 
acter, and of the means of producing 
those habitual dispositions which insure 
well-doing. — Mackingtosh. 

To EDUCATE the intellect is to unfold, 
direct, and strengthen it, that it shall be 
prepared to be, through all its future 
course, a zealous and successful, seeker 

after truth,— Potter, 



Jails and State prisons are the com- 
plements of school : so many less you 
have of the latter, so many more you 
must have of the former. — Mann. 

The true order of learning should be, 
first, what is necessary, second, what is 
usefiil, and third, what is ornamental. — 
Mrs. Sigourney. 

The poorest education that teaches 
self-control is better than the best that 
neglects it.— Sterling. 



In a recent address. Dr. Barnard, 
President of Columbia College claimed 
that in the organization of a body to 
examine teachers and direct school affairs, 
'^permanance next to respectability is 
the characteristic which takes precedence 
in importance to every other." To il- 
lustrate his meaning he went on to say : 
** In educational matters a policy which 
may not be absolutely the best, if stead- 
ily and consistently pursued, is better 
than one which is always changing, 
whatever may be the merit of its succes- 
sive phases. To change a policy from 
year to year is as bad as to change 
text books from year to year; a 
practice undeniably bad, though 
each new book may be better than 
the one discarded ; and bad ibr 
the reason that we do not after all want 
to teach books, but subjects, and it is 
quite possible to teach subjects and 
teach them well, without anv books at 
all." 



STATE ITORMAL SCHOOL. 



IN33IA.NA, PA. 



Building, the best of the kind in the United States 

Aceommodations^ for 400 Boarders. 

School, first-class jn all respects. 

Bepartmente, Normal, Classical, Commercial, Mu- 
sical. 

The Fall Term of 15 weeks will open on 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1879. 

Expenses as low as those of any other school afford- 
ing equal advantages and accommodations. 

For Cutalogue, address 

JojiN H, Frjjnch, I/L. p.j l^rir^ipf^lr 
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§hB J§dtti[»iwnal faic^ 

Is Edited and. Famished for the 

Pittsburg Teachers Institute, 

BY 
A. BUBTT, 

Mrs. E. a. Wadb and Mim Jbuvii^ Balston. 

Oar correspondents, subscribers and exchanges are 
requested to address A. Bubtt, Balston School, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

C!orrespondeikt8 seading queries to he answered, 
will please address Jos. P. Logan or Wm. J. Pboud- 

FIT. 

We earnestly solicit educational news from all points, 
especially firom the schools of Pittsburg and vicinity. 

The principals of the city schools are requested to 
call monthly at the Central Board Rooms and obtain 
copies of the Yoicb for themselves, their teachers and 
directors ; by so doing they will save to the Institute 
the expense of delivery. It will be ready on or be- 
fore the 8th of the month. 

The first number for the present year is exhausted, 
but subscribers can obtain the remaining nine num- 
bers for 75 ceyXa, in advance. , 

» 

Several articles have recently ap- 
peared in the Voice * on spelling 
reform, and in this number will be 
found another, to which we invite the 
attention of our readers. No apology 
is offered for bo much of one thing. 
Nothing needs reform more than our 
language; hy such reform millions 
would be benefited for all time. So 
far, while much has been said and 
written on the subject, nothing to 
speak of has been done. " There 
has been much cry, but little wool." 



At present there is a slight forward 
movement; a few newspapers are 
spdling in aocordance witt the 
recommendations of the ^^Ameri* 
can Philological Society," but. 
this does not itmount to much.. 
All progressive scholars should com- 
mence at once and move together to 
repudiate absurd spelling and pro- 
nunciation; let the standards, so call-, 
ed, be disregarded, and let common 
sense be the guide. If this is done 
we will soon have standards in accord 
with common sense. B. 



On the cover of the November 
number of the Voice there is an 
advertisement of Ellsworth's copy 
books, a part of which is given as 
the action of the "Board of Princi- 
pals," of Newark, N. J, In this 
number will be found inserted as an 
advertisement, a communication con- 
taining resolves by the same " Board 
of Principals," which repudiate much 
found in the former advertisement. 
We call the attention of those inter- 
ested to the matter. 
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Since our last record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Academy, two regular 
meetmgs have been held and the fol- 
lowing teachers were admitted to 
membership. 

Lucy Pooley, Clara Steele and 
Emma DeArmitt, of the Wickersham 
school ; Sarah E. Croner, of Mount 
Washington; Annie Evans, of the 
Washington ; Mary Hartman, of the 
Springfield ; Wm. A. Proudfit, of the 
O'Hara; John T. Collier, of the 
Homewood. 



The twelve thousand dollars in cash is to be 
paid bjT the committee to the Ladies' Associa- 
tion in February^ 1880; thip, it is expected, will 
put the school on its feet regarding money 
matters. 

The school numbers at present one hundred 
and ten pupils, including both day and night 
classes. Everything considered, the results 
have been such as to surprise the community. 
A manifest development has been visible this 
year in the enthusiasm and attention exhibited 
by the students in the study of pure form, 
both from the round and the flat, and in the 
desire to grasp principles rather than to make 
pretty things. We predict for this school a 
prosperous and useful future." 



Miss Locke, well known to the 
teachers of this city as a teacher of 
drawing, is at present pursuing her 



The Quincy schools are getting to 
be a good deal of a bore. To hear 
some people talk of them — and peo- 



favorite study in the « Columbus i P'« *«» ^^'^ J^"^'^ "o^^^g **»«"* 
Art School." She sends us the follow- *''«"' ^^"'P* t^«>"8'» *^« "^PO"^ «^ 
ing account of that mstitution.— Ed. i ^has- Francis Adams and F. W. 

j Parker, the Superintendent of the 
"The Colnmbns Art School i. supported at ; game— we might really suppose that 

present by tuition fees from students and ! . , , /» .1 , i.,,i i 1 

the schools of that little suburban 
town had reached the highest possible 
point of educational excellence, and 
that through some mysterious hocus- 
pocus they had been decorated with a 
halo of glory and placed on a pinnacle 
of pre-eminence for the whole world 
to gaze upon and admire and fall down 
and worship. And yet, as far as we can 
learn and understand at present, we 
strongly suspect, that the Quincy 
business is, after all, pretty much the 
result of a strong advertisement ably 
written by Charles Francis Adams^ 
whose name alone carries weight by 
virtue of his lineage, and also by the 
fact that the Quincy schools have at 
their head a man who, in addition to 
learning and executive ability, is a 



fees from students and ! 
by membership fees from those composing the 
Ladies' Art Association. The association 
numbers about one hundred, and the fee is 
two dollars per member, each year ; besides 
this, ladies in the association maintain what 
are known as scholarships in the school, and 
which are given to those unable to pay tuition 
fees. By the will of Mrs, Louisa Deshler, 
twelve thousand dollars in cash was left to the 
school, also the property upon which she was 
then residing ; this property might be used as 
a building for an art school, or be sold and the 
proceeds devoted to the same. Mrs. Deshler 
also provided one hundred thousand dollars 
for the establishment of a Law school. 

The house willed by Mrs. Deshler is unsuit- 
able for art purposes ; it is valued at forty- five 
thousand dollars. The committee have decid- 
ed to sell it and appropriate the money to 
the aforementioned use. It is their intention to 
build on the same lot of land as that intended 
for the Law school and so economize bv 
xising the same grounds. 
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proficient in the fine art of making 
a noise in the world by blowing 
his own horn and blowing it long, 
loud and well — ^and brass tells in this 
world as it does in the orchestra — the 
horn man can take all the noise out 
of the first fiddles, if he sets about it, 
but the effect is bad, terribly bad. 
Modest merit is easily squelched and 
constantly overlooked, especially if 
there be no one of the Adams stamp 
to write it up* Now, as regards this 
Quincy school business, we have yet 
to learn in what particular their 
pjresent system is so vastly superior 
to that of many schools, where most 
of the improvements claimed for it 
have been in vogue for many years 
and no noise been made about them 
whatever. For instance, here in Pitts- 
burg, lessons in the proper use of 
language, letter-writing and business 
forms and other things, on which the 
Quincy authorities particularly pride 
themselves, have, under Soperinten- 
dent Luckey^s regime, been a marked 
feature and yet, no loud, continuous 
tooting about them have called in the 
world and all that therein is to clap 
their hands and shout ate deum over the 
new departure from the old hum- 
drum formulas. And yet, to hear 
*^ Charles Francis" talk, we might | 
suppose that Pittsburg and every other | 
ptace under the shining sun were ' 
away back in the old ruts of primi- ' 
tive school-keeping and that Quincy \ 
alone, of all places, under high j 
Heaven, had discovered the better ^ 
way, the nearest cut, the most royal i 
road to learning. i 



Now, as appears, one of the par- 
ticular merits claimed by those who 
are conducting the Quincy boom is 
that the children of the pri- 
mary schools are taught to read 
without knowing the names of the 
letters, though what calamity a 
knowledge of them entails is not 
clearly shown.* And then it 
seems the grammar, the reader, 
the copy-book, the speller have been 
summarily bounced out of the schools 
in the rage for reform, while the art 
of reading at sight and writing off 
hand — the charm of the new system 
— or rather no system — are announced 
to include all the other' branches. 
The objective point in the much- 
belauded-no-system-at-al 1 Qu i ncy 
school is simply the three R^ and it 
appears to be considered quite a 
virtue for a scholar not to know a 
noun, a pronoun, a verb or conjunc- 
tion when he sees them, and a still 
greater excellence not to have any 
particular knowledge of the rules or 
technicalities of grammar, though ii> 
what degree a knowledge of these- 
things is injurious is not shown with 
sufficient force to carry conviction. 

Now, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing there is much to admire in the 
Quincy system, so far as it hath l^een 
revealed unto us, but that it i^emained 
for that town to dig out of its own 
true inwardness the merits and excel- 
lencies of the new departure from the 
old-time schools, we have no hesitancy 
whatever in denying. Many changes 
supposed to be for the better have 
been made in our own schools within 
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the last few years, but having no ^'big 
gun " to sound their praises and pro- 
phesy concerning them, they have 
remained pretty much unseen, unhon- 
ored and unsung, which is just as 
well, perhaps, until the actual good 
effect of these changes has been 
shown without a mistake and without 
a doubt. And just here, we might say, 
that the four years' experience of the 
radical changes made by Superintend- 
ent Parker is not suflScient to show 
their utility and absolute worth. We, 
at least, are not yet prepared to admit 
that it is an advantage in writing no* 
to know a noun from a verb, or a 
pronoun from a preposition, or that 
without a knowledge of the rules of 
grammar, people can write with 
greater facility and compose with 
greater excellence. We are not yet 
profoundly (^nvinced that it is not 
better to know a little about a good 
deal than to be thoroughly posted on 
the three R's and know nothing be- 
yond. We know it is the Adams' 
notion and the notion of many others 
of the same stripe who pride them- 
selves on their aristocracy of birth 
and scholarship that a knowledge of 
the three R's is enough for the com- 
mon people who acquire their educa- 
tion in the common schools, but we 
are not prepared to accept their say 
so as Gospel truth, neither are we 
likely to accept Superintendent Park- 
er's reports as ultimatums without a 
knowledge of actual results, and we 
may say his "hollerin before he gets 
through the woods " is a little pre- 
vious, to say the least. His system or 



— we beg his pardon — no-system— 
whatever has been in operation only 
four years and we therefore prefer 'to 
wait until his graduates turn out supe- 
rior to the average, and show their 
more successful training by making a 
better mark in the world than those 
who graduate in other than the 
Quincy schools, before we accept as 
an absolute fact that the Quincy 
schools are beyond all others in excel- 
lence, originality and all that pertains . 

to the greatest and the best. 

♦ 

The following are the first honors of the 
highest department of the Balston school for 
Deoember, 1879 : 

Firsi Normal Claw, AdaMiUer, Ella Porter, 
Annie Hammill, Martha Q'Donnell, Mary 
ODonnell; Second Normal Ofctw, Annie Elli- 
son, Maggie Geegan, Liia Mitchell, Eliza 
Prichard, ^ Sarah Skelly, Annie Marker ; 
Highest Grammar GlaaSt Montrose Neeves, 
Frank Gerwig, Kate Steiu, Emma Moore, 
Sarah Alker. 



AKSWEBS TO €OBR£SP0ND£NTS. 



[All communications for this department should be 
addressed to W. A. Proudpit, O'Hara School, Twelfth 
ward, or to J. M. Logan, Springfield School, Twelfth 
ward.] 



Martha. — "Let the brethren be 
cottBted worthy of all honor, especially 
them who have, suffered for the faith, ' 
is a complex declarative sentence, con- 
taining three propositions, two principal 
and one subonlinate. Let the brethren 
be Gounted worthy of all honor is the. first 
principal proposition ; of which you un- 
derstood is the subject ; let is the predii 
cate ; brethren is the object, limited by 
" to " be counted worthy/ of all honor,. 
an infinitive phrase, of which to under- 
stood is the connective, be counted is 
the base, and worthy, an adjective, is the 
complement, modified by of all honor, a 
prepositional phrase ; of which of is the 
connective and honor the base, limited 
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by all, an adjective. And you let them 
he counted especially worthy of all honor 
is the second principal proposition ; of 
which you understood is the subject ; let 
understood is the predicate, and them 
is the object, limited by to he counted 
especially worthy of all honor, ah in- 
finitive phrase ; of which to understood 
is the connective ; he counted understood 
the base, and worthy understood, an ad- 
jective, the complement, modified by 
especially an adverb, and by of all hmwr, 
a prepositional phrase; of which of un- 
derstood is the connective, and honor 
understood the base, limited by all under- 
stood an adjective. Them is also limit- 
ed by the subordinate clause, who have 
suffered for the faith ; and understood 
connects the principal propositions. 

Who have suffered for the faith is the 
subordinate proposition ; of which who 
is the subject ; have suffered is the 
predicate, modified by for the faith, a 
prepositional phrase; of which for is 
the connective and faith the base, 
limited by the, an adjective. 

WiNCHETTA P. — In the sentence, 
" Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 
greatness," farewell (Ist) is an expletive, 
farewell C2d) is a noun, and the object 
of the verb hid understood. The prepo- 
sition to shows relation between hid un- 
derstood and greatness. 

In the sentence, ** He who teaches, 
often learns himself,^* learns is an in- 
transitive verb ; himself is an expletive 
used for emphasis. 

MuDt>LED. — ^You fail to state where^ 
in- Bartt's Grammar, the expressions to 
which you refer are to be found. We 
have not succeeded in finding all of 
them, and are therefore unable to give 
you any assistance in clearing up the 
" muddle " in which you find yourself. 

lyQUiRER. — Mr. John Swett, author 
of an article on " Writing/' published 
in the October Voice, and afterwards 
criticised in these columns, is a gentle- 
man who has been actively engaged in 
educational pursuits in San Francisco 
during the past quarter of a century. 



During, early life he laid down the 
ferule and entered the arena of politics ; 
not for the purpose of grinding any 
personal ax, but with the avowed object 
of placing himself where he could 
do the most good, in bettering the con- 
dition of the school system of California. 
He was elected to the Legislature, and, 
by constant hammering upon his favor- 
ite topic, succeeded in so waking up the 
Legislature to the merits of a thorough 
system of public instruction, that to-day 
California possesses a school system 
that for thoroughness and efficiency is 
equaled by but few States in the 
Union. He was for some years State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and is 
at present, we believe, Principal of the 
Girls' High School in San Francisco. 

Juliet. — The sentence, " A man's 
being poor should not make him miser- 
able," is a simple declarative sentence. 
Being poor, a participal phrase, is the 
subject ; of which heing is the base, and 
poor, an adjective, is the complement ; 
the subject, being poor, is limited by 
man's a possessive which is limited by 
a, an adjective ; should make is the 
predicate, modified by not, an abverb ; 
him is the object limited by» *' to be'* 
miserable^ an infinitive phrase ; of which 
to, the connective, and be, the base, are 
understood, and miserable, an adjective, 
is the complement. 

Udolia. — ^The sentence as given by 
you is incorrect, it should be : " Let the 
sea roar and the fullness thereof; the 
world and them that dwell therein." 
The italicised pronoun should have the 
objective form, because it is the object 
of the verb let understood ; it is limited 
by to roar understood, an infinitive 
phrase, and by the subordinate clause, 
that dwell thei*ein. 

Eureka — " TJie m^re I examine the 
work, the better I like it,'* is a complex 
declarative sentence. / like it (the') 
better is the principal proposition ; when 
I examine the work (the) more is the 
subordinate proposition ; wJien, under- 
stood, connects the propositions; the — 
the — are expletives used for euphony. 
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Geo. J. LccKBT, - Superintendent. 

OF?tC«, Mo. eS FODBTII ATEKDE. 

ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE AT- . 
TENDANCE OF PUPILS IN THE 
CITY SCHOOLS FOR THE MONTH 
OF NOVEMBER, 1879. 



I ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE AT- 

I TENDANCE IN CITY SCHOOLS FOR 

THE MONTH OF DECEMBER. 1879: 
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Tl»d. Sterens 
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Wlckenhim 

Pnctlcc bchool 



liEREAFTBB the examiDatioD of pai^ for 
admiBuon to th« High School, in reading, will 
(he reading of aelectioiu from newe- 



NoTicB TO Teacubbs. — The annual ei- 
amioation of Teachen for the jear 1630 n-ill 
3n Saiurday, the 8th daj of May, 
e from Saturday to Saturday until 
lumpleted. The examination will, to a great 
t'xtent, be topical and not by question and an- 
fwer as formerly. 



Iietter Dftf. 

The pupils from Steps seven to fourteen, in- 
clusive, will each write an answer to a letter, 
which shell be placed before them on Monday 
forenoon. May 17ih, for that purpose. The 
letters to be answered will be printed and 
ready for distribution from (hit office on Sat- 
urday, May 15th. Principals will please 
secure enough copies of lh«ee letters to toi- 
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nish one to each pupil in the Steps above 
named. 

The letters to be returned to this office on 
the evening of the day upon which they are 
written. 

PIBECTIOKS : 

1. The pupils of each sub-district will use 
paper of a uniform size. 

2. Upon the back of each letter require 

the pupil to draw an oblong, similar in size 

and shape to an ordinary envelope, in which 

the pupil writing the letter, will properly 
address it. The letter must only occupy one 
«ide of tlie paper. 

3. Each pupil will give his age in conneo- 
ti<!»n with his signature, thus : '^John Jones'' 
(aged 10 years.) 

4. The letters from each step are to be 
fastened together at the top, similar to manu- 
script papers (unfolded,) and upon the cover 
of each package is to be placed the name of 
the school, and the number of the step. 

Geo. J. LucKEY. 

The Principal of the State Nor- 
mal school at Mankato^ Minn., Rev. 
D. C. John, makes the following ad- 
mirable suggestions in r^ard to the 
requisites of success in the teacher. 
Let every primary teacher place them 
in her scrapbook for handy reference. 
They constitute good tests for each 
teacher to apply to herself personally : 

"Actual experience is the only ab- 
solute proof of teaching ability ; but 
in nine cases out of ten, he who 
possesses the following qualities will 
meet with reasonable success. If you 
possess them, even in a moderate de- 
gree, and aspire to become a teacher, 
go ahead; success awaits you. If 
not, stifle your aspirations, and turn 
your attention to some pursuit for 
which you are better qualified : 

Good health. 

Cheerfulness, enthusiasm, magne- 
tism. 

Dignity and force of character. 

Integrity, self-reliance. 

Celerity in thought and movement. 

Neatness in dress and address. 

Aptness to teach. 



Accuracy in knowledge. 

Skill in explanation and illustra- 
tion. 

Patience. 

Some temper, with power to control 
it. 

Power to control others, — (nat- 
ural leadership.) 



»»•*- 



Among the " Rules for the Gov- 
ernment of the East Saginaw (Mich.) 
Public Schools '' we find the follow- 
ing directions and laws of teaching, 
that seem worthy of a place in the 
columns of the voice : 

Never teach a definition till that 
which is to be defined has been clearly 
apprehended by the pupil. 

The thing named should always 
be learned before the name. 

A rule is the statement of a prin- 
ciple or a process ; the pupil should 
never be required to learn one, except 
as the best expression of what he 
already knows. 

The six laws of teaching : 

1. Know thoroughly and familiar- 
ly whatever you would teach. 

2. Gain and keep the attention of 
your pupils, and excite their interest 
in the subject. 

3. Use language which your pupils 
fully understand, and clearlv explain 
eve^ new word required. ' 

4. Begin with what is already 
known, and proceed to the unknown 
by easy and natural steps. 

5. Excite the self-activities of the 
pupils, and lead them to discover the 
truth for themselves. 

6. Require pupils to re-state fully 
and correctly in their own language, 
and with their own proofs and illus- 
trations, the truths taught them. 



■♦♦-♦- 



— A helping word to one in trouble 
is often like a switch on a railroad 
track, — but one link between wreck 
and smooth-rolling prosperity. 
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The Mississippi Jetties. 



The success of Captain Ead'fl plan 
for deepening the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi is unmistakable. On the 31st 
of October last, the British steamship 
City of Bristol, of the Inman lipe, 
entered the South Pass. Although 
the tide was four inches lower than 
the average, there was no detention 
either at the jetties or at the hi?ad of 
the pass. The City of Bristol draws 
twenty-four feet seven inches of water. 
•The fact that the navigation of the 
Mississippi has been actually opened 
for large vessels, cannot fail to exert 
a wonderful influence in the rapid 
development of the Mississippi Basin. 



-♦-♦-♦- 



STUD¥ A CHILD'S CAPACITIES. 



A teacher might as well scold a 
child for being near-sighted as for 
being naturally dull. Some children 
have great verbal memory, others are 
quite the reverse. Some minds de- 
velop early, others late. Some have 
great power of acquiring, others of 
originating. Some may appear stu- 
pid, because their true spring of 
character has never been reached. 
The dunce of a school may turn out 
in the end the living, progressive, 
wonder-working genius of the age. 
In order to exert the best spiritual 
influence, we must understand the 
spirit upon which to exert that 
influence; for, with the human mind, 
we must work with nature, and not 
against it. Like the leaf of the net- 
tle, if touched one way, it stings like 
a wasp ; if the other, it is softer than 
satin. If we would do justice to the 
human mind, we must find its pecu- 
liar characteristics, and adapt ourselves 
to individual wants. In conversation 
on this point, with a friend who is 
now the principal of one of our best 
grammar schools, and to whose in- 



struction I look back with delight, 
" Your remarks,^^ said he, " are quite 
true; let me tell you a little inci- 
dent which bears upon this point. 
Last summer I had a girl 
who was exceedingly behind in 
all her studies. She was at 
the foot of her division, and seemed 
to care but little about her books. 
It so happened that, as a relaxation, 
I let them at times during school 
hours unite in singing. I noticed 
that this girl had a remarkably clear^ 
sweet voice ; and I said to her, " Jane, 
you have a good voice, and you may 
lead in the singing.'^ She brightened 
up, and from that time her mind 
seemed to be more active. Her lessons 
were attended to, and she soon gained 
a high rank. One day as I was going 
home I overtook her and a school 
companion. "Well, Jane," said I, 
"you are getting along very well; 
how happens it you do so much better 
than at the beginning of the quarter?'* 
" I don't know why it is,'' she replied* 
"I know what she told me the 
other day," said her companion. 
" And what was that ? " I asked* 
" Why, she said she was encourag- 
ed." 

Yes, here we have it. She was 
encouraged. She felt that she vras 
not dull in everything. She had 
learned self-respect, and thus she wa& 
encouraged. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
there was in the Franklin school an 
exceedingly dull boy. One day the 
teacher, wishing to look out a word,. 
took up the lad's dictionary, and 
opening it found the blank leaves 
covered with drawings. He called 
the boy to him. 

*^Did you draw these?" said the 
teacher. 

"Yes, sir," said the boy, with a 
downcast look. 
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"I do not think it well for boys to 
draw in their books/' said the teacher; 
"and I would rub those out, if I 
were you; but they are well done. 
Did you ever take lessons ?'' 

" No, sir," said the boy, his eyes 
sparkling. 

"Well, I think you have a talent 
for this thing ; I should like you to 
draw me something when you are at 
leisure, at home, and bring it to me. 
In the meantime, see how well you 
CSLU recite your lessons.'^ 

The boy felt he was understood. 
He began to love his teacher. He 
became animated and fond of his 
books, and won the medal before he 
left school. After this he became an 
engraver, laid up money enough to go 
to Europe, studied the old masters, 
and is now one of the most promis- 
ing artists of his years in the country. 
'After the boy gained the medal, he 
sent the teacher a beautiful picture 
as a token of respect; and I doubt 
not that, to this day, he feels that the 
teacher, by the judicious encourage- 
ment he gave to the natural turn 
of his mind, has bad great moral and 
spiritual effect on his character. 



The principles underlying the true 
method of objective teaching are 
those derived from the theories of 
Pestalozzi, who declared that "the 
eulture of the outer and inner senses 
is the absolute foundation of all 
knowledge, — ^the first and highest 
principle of instruction." These 
ought to be thoroughly understood by 
the teacher, and kept constantly before 
him in his work, being regarded as a 
standard by which every lesson, and, 
in fact, every part of every lesson, is 
to be tested. The principles are 
variously stated by diiferent authors, 
but as clear and correct an enuncia- 



tion of them as any we know is the 
following : 

"1. Cultivate the faculties in the 
natural order. 

2. Do one thing at a time. 

3. The child, and not the teacher, 
should do the work. 

4. Be thorough. 

5. First gain the idea, then the ex- 
pression. 

6. Cultivate language. 

7. Separate every subject into its 
elements. 

8. Present the subject in the order 
of dependence. 

9. Proceed from particulars to 
general. 

10. Proceed from the concrete to 
the abstract. 

11. Proceed from the simple to 
the more diflScult. 

12. First synthesis, then analysis. 

PEONUNCIATIOHr. 



)f 



A copy of. Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary was offered at a Teacher's 
Institute in Pennsylvania to any teach- 
er who would read the following par- 
agraph and pronounce every word 
correctly, according to Webster. No 
one succeeded in earning the Dic- 
tionary, although nine teachers made 
the attempt. 

"A sacrilegious son of Belial, who 
suffered from bronchitis, having ex- 
hausted his finances, in order to make 
good the deficit, resolved to ally him- 
self to a comely, lenient, and docile 
young lady of the Malay or Cau- 
casian race. He accordingly pur- 
chased a calliope and a coral necklace 
of a chameleon hue, and securing a 
suite of rooms at a principal hotel, he 
engaged the head waiter as his coad- 
jutor. He then dispatched a letter of 
the most unexceptional caligraphy 
extant, inviting the young lady to a 
matinee. She revolted at the idea, 
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refused to consider herself sacrifica- 
ble to his desires, and sent a polite 
note of refusal ; on receiving which, 
he procured a carbine and bowie-knife, 
said that he would not now forge 
fetters hymeneal with the queen, went 
to an isolated spot, severed his jug- 
ular vein, and discharged the contents 
of his carbine into his abdomen. The 
debris was removed by the coroner." 

THE INDIYIDUAUTY OF CHILDBEK. 



Nothing should be more carefully 
respected and guarded than the in- 
dividuality of a child. The at- 
mosphere of home should be that of 
love and safety, in which all the nat- 
ural inclinations of children, should 
be allowed to act spontaneously. 
Their wishes for employments and 
possessions of their own should be 
respected, their tastes in matters of 
food and dress consulted in so far as 
is consistent with the convenience 
of those around. We have heard 
grown up people tell of the distaste 
they had when children to cei^tain 
kinds of food which they were com- 
pelled to eat, or certain kinds of 
clothes they were compelled to wear. 
It used to be a rule in many families 
that a child must eat all the crusts of 
his bread, or all the fat on his meat, 
or all the food on his plate. 

Such rules are barbarous, and we 
trust nearly obsolete, yet the children's 
taste in food ought to be more con- 
sidered than it is. Food that is dis- 
tasteful should never be forced upon 
them, and to procure for them food 
which they enjoy will in most cases be 
to procure such food as their systems 
require. 

So of taste in dress. Children will 
sometimes have an antipathy to par- 
ticular garmentsand a preference for 
others. If possible, these tastes 
should always be respected, guarding. 



of course, against encouraging or 
fostering vanity. 

So of the occupation and employ- 
ments of children. As far as possible 
they should be left to follow their own 
inclinations when they are harmless. 
If your little girl would rather play 
with hammer and tacks than with 
dolls, why let her have them, and see 
that she has a board or a box, or a 
place where she can drive them with- 
out reproof. 

If your little boy always wants to 
hitch the chairs up for horses, and 
can enjoy himself happily as an im- 
aginary stage-driver, why set apart 
certan chairs for him, and let him 
drive unmolested an.d unwatched. If 
he begs for tools, let him have them ; 
if he wants pencils or paints^ procure 
them for him. The only way by 
which parents can secure the con- 
fidence of their children is first to 
show confidence in them. Confidence 
must be won ; it can never be forced, 
not even from the little ones who 
play around our knees. 

A happy childhood is the greatest 
heritage parents can give to their own 
children. Its memory will brighten 
and cheer the whole life. To be 
happy it must to a certain extent be 
unrestrained. — Ex. 



Pensions for Irish National 
School Teachers. — The inade<|uate 
pay of the teachers of the Irish national 
schools, and the want of any fund from 
which pensions to sup ranuated teachers 
might be derived, have been persistently 
brought before the notice of the Parlia- 
ment and the country for several years 
past. An act has now passed its final 
stage in the House of Commons to 
remedy the evil complained of. A sum 
of £1,300,000 is to be taken from the 
Church Surplus to form a pension fund 
for the teachers, who, by the terms of 
the act. must contribute towards it a 
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certain percentage of their salaries. Mr. 
Lowther explained that it is proposed 
to increase their salaries at the rate of 
10, 15 and 20 per cent., according to the 
class, and that retirement would be op- 
tional at the age of fifty-five in the case 
of males and fifty in the case of females, 
and compulsory at the ages of sixty-five 
and sixty respectively. The bill was 
not allowed to pass without opposition, 
but it was nevertheless read a third time 
in the House of Commons. The general 
principle upon which pensions will be 
given, is that the person contributing 
under the several scales will pay one- 
fourth and would receive three-fourths. 



Pictures in the School Boom. 
'' Just as pleasant as could be! Looked 
like a parlor," were the words of one 
who had passed through a class-room 
and given but a glance to it£ belongings. 
"It is so dismal in our room," said' a 
scholar to one of her friends ; " nothing 
but desks, chairs and blackboards; even 
the maps, old and soiled as they are, 
would be something to look at; but 
Miss B. takes them down as soon as 
geograpliy lesson is over; examples or 
any kind of scribbling on the black- 
boards would be less tiresome to see 
than the empty space, bftt she is so 
practical as to have every mark rubbed 
out as soon as it is made." Notice the 
difference in the two remarks. What 
do you think caused the rooms to look 
so unlike each other? Two or even one 
word would explain it Pictures — that 
is the first; flowers — ^that is the next. 
Some one has observed, and truly: 
" Nothing is more melancholy, particu- 
larly to a person who has to pass much 
time in his room, than blank walls and 
n<>thing on them ; it is such an inexpres- 
f^iSle relief to a person engaged in writ- 
ing, or even reading, on lookmg up, not 
to have his line of vision chopped square 
off by an odious white wall, but to find 
his soul escaping, as it were, through 
the frame of an exquisite picture, to 
other beautiful scenes where the fancy 
for a moment may revel refreshed and 
delighted." — N, Y. School Journal, 



The following from the Pennsyloania 
School Journal deserves to be read and 
considered by teachers; it is truthful : 

'' The teachers of Pennsylvania ought 
not to forget that The School Journal 
has fought their battles and the battle 
in behalf of public schools for nearly 
thirty years. Its hand has been fore- 
moat in advancing the interests of every 
measure calculated to build up and 
make honorable the profession of teach- 
ing, and our school system is largely 
indebted to its advocacy for many of its 
most valuable provisions. " Republics" 
may be ungrateful, but teachers should 
not be. There are in the State several 
local educational publications, and a 
number of newspapers with educational 
departments, that are well worthy of 
support. We are glad also to see our 
teachers subscribe for educational mag- 
azines published outside of the State. 
But we wish to remind all concerned 
that it is unwise, not to say ungenerous, 
to turn your back on an old fnend who 
has always proved faithful, and who is 
now both able and willing to do more 
for you in a time of trial than all others 
combined. 

Fwe Hundred Pages/ The current 
volume will contain five hundred double- 
column, royal octavo pages, it being our 
purpose to increase the quantity of 
reading matter some twenty per cent, 
without any increase in subscription 
price. The Journal has for years con- 
tained more valuable matter of educa- 
tional interest than any other monthly 
periodical in the United States, but it is 
our purpose to make it still more worthy 

the patronage of teachers and directors." 

— ♦ 

The Antiqaitj of Han. 

As a result o^ some careful geo- 
logical studies, Prof. B. F. Mudge 
announces his belief that man has 
lived on the earth for at least 300,000 
years. After a careful review of the 
man, he asserts that the evidence is of 
such a nature that it " would be re- 
ceived in any court of law as sound 
and satisfactory." 
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POWER OF MEMORY. 



In a lecture on " Memory," Ralph 
Waldo Emerson gives many most in- 
teresting facts. Among other things 
he said : 

" Nearly all of the world's most 
remarkable orators, poels, statesmen, 
wits, soldiers, philosophers, scientists, 
etc., were men of tenacious memory. 
Quintillion has said that memory is 
genius. While this was true in the 
main, it did not always ft »l lows that 
men of genius possessed it. Isaac 
Newton was a remarkable exception. 
He could not remember r>ftentimes 
his own great works without trouble, 
and Newton's genius was undoubted. 
Themistocles, on the other hand, re- 
membered everything. ' I would 
rather teach you how to forget every- 
thing,' was the reply. But this was 
wit, and not reason. 

"It has been said that the affec- 
tions or feelings were the greatest in- 
centives to memory. The senses or 
passions lead men to remember. 
Napoleon cared nothing for Alfexan- 
drine verse ; but not one line of his 
army returns was ever absent from 
his mind. Scipio knew nearly every 
man by face and name in his army. 
Seneca could repeat two thousand 
words of a poem only once heard. 
Mithridates, who commanded an 
army made up from all the nations 
of the globe, conversed in all their 
representative languages. The Prince 
of Orange on one occasion saw Gro- 
tius standing by, out of curiosity, 
during the roll-call of one of his regi- 
ments. Having heard of Grotius' 
memory, he asked him if he could re- 
member the names which had been read. 
Grotiusastounded the prince by giving 
all the names in inverse order. A 
great scholar had once been deprived 
by an enemy of a much-loved book. 



His enemy thought he had conquered ; 
but the scholar wrote the book from 
memory, and defied the enemy. 

"Ag a further illustration of the 
memory being strong when the feel- 
ings are enlisted, a man never forgets 
a debt due himself, nor, as Dr. John- 
son says, who kicked him last. The 
late John Brown, of Ocsawatomie and 
Harper's Ferry fame, was fond of 
sheep farming, and had at one time 
three thousand sheep, each one of 
which he could single out from any 
other flock into which it might have 
strayed. In his own town of Con- 
cord, his neighbor, Abel Norton, who 
dealt in horses and was very fond of 
them, could remember at a glance any 
one of the hundreds of animals that 
he had ever seen. Horses which had 
been sent years ago to various parts 
of Massachusetts by Mr. Norton^ 
sometimes came back to Concord, and 
were at once recogniased by him as 
they. were driven along the street." 



James Clerk Maxwell. 

We regret to announce the death, 
on the 5th of the current month, of 
this distinguished English physicist. 
At the time of bis death. Dr. Max- 
well filled the chair of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. He was an accom- 
plished physicist and an able mathe- 
matician. 



The Size of the Molecule. 

Theoretical considerations based on 
actual experiments show that at the 
ordinary pressure and temperature, a 
cube of atmospheric air, the 39-lOOtb 
of an inch on the side contains 21,tX)0,- 
000,000,000,000,000 molecules ! And 
yet these molecules are composed of 
still smaller atoms. Truly the in- 
finitely small is no less incomprehen- 
sible than the infinitely great. 
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WHAT 18 A •' BILLION 1^ 



According to the English notation, a 
biilion is a million millions ; while by 
the French notation, a billion is only one 
thousand millions. In this our Aroeri- 
can arithmetic corresponds to the 
French. 

Some of the English papers have 
lately been trying to show what an 
enormous nuaaber a billion, as they un- 
derstand it, is. One writer estinjates in 
thousands of miles the length of a wall 
containing a billion gold sovereigns. It 
is concluded that the human mind can- 
not conceive the idea of vastness in the 
number of a billion. 

This depends, however, much upon 
the way the matter is stated. Certainly 
one cannot oonceive of a billion miles, 
or a billion years; but it is easy to 
think of quantities not verv small, 
singly, and not large when a oillion of 
them are massed together. 

A piece of paper an eighth of an inch 
square can easily be cut out. A billion 
times an eighth of an inch would cover a 
surface a little less than two mile» 
square. Both quantities are within the 
£cope of the most ordinary mind. 

Again, supposes, cubic block of woo«l, 
•each side of which isan eighth of an inch. 
2*^0 less than 884,736 of such blocks are 
•contained in a cubic foot ; aud a billion 
are contained in 1,130,281 cubic feet. 
That space is contained in a cube 104 
ieet two inches on each side, and there 
are many buildings as large a? that 

It is as hard to conceive of infinitely 
«mall as of infinitely large things. 
Professor Tyndall gives an estimate 
that there were as many as five thou« 
:8and million minute animals in each 
<lrop of a liquid which he allowed to 
ierment. Two hundred drops — a tea- 
;spuonful or two — would contain a billion 
of thVm. The trouble in this case is 
jiiot that of conceiving of a billion of 
Tthese organisms, but of one of ihera. 



PRIMARY READING. 



— Perish discretion when it inter- 
ieres with duty. 



MISS OLIVIA HAMBLY, WASHINGTON. 

In taking these last^ or real read- 
ing-lessons, we must remember that 
the prerequisites to reading well are 
good air, eood position^ and, with 
young children, interest excited by 
conversation on the subject of the 
lesson. With the preceding lessons 
for a groundwork, attention can now 
be given to the three remaining con- 
stituents of good reading, — u e., nat- 
uralness of expression, flexibility of 
voice, and distinct enunciation. 

The first two must, of course, gO' 
hand in hand. One cannot b^ secur- 
ed without the other, and both can 
only be sequred by constant practice,, 
precept ao^d example, and by various 
little ways and devices that readily 
suggest themselves in oonneotion with 
the lessons. One simple, but helpful 
way is to let the children say, ^'Up, 
down; up, down;^' beating time as 
they say it, and, of course, suiting 
the voice to the words; also, "My 
voice goes up, my voice goes down," 
without beating time. 1 have often 
made a pupil see the difference be- 
tween the rising and falling inflec- 
tions, so that he did not forget 'it, by 
this method, when example, both of 
my own aud the class, had failed to 
do so. Another way is to let the 
class read from the board, the teacher 
pointing up when the voice should go 
up, down when the voice should 
go down, and out from the board 
when a word requires emphasis. A n- 
other, to let them ask you and one 
another questions, and notice the. dif- 
ferent ways in which the voices go. 
Tliey like it, too, and their ears be- 
come very quick to notice the dif- 
ferences. 

Their sympathies, too, must be 
brought into play in some way. They 
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must be made to fed the lesson, or 
they will not read it feelingly. Talk 
about the picture that accompanies^ 
or should aocompany the lesson. Ask 
them how they would feel if their 
pet bird or kitten were to die? or 
how they do feel at Christmas^ when 
Santa Claus fills their stockings with 
presents ? The lesson must be brought 
home to the hearts of the little ones, 
and it can only be brought home by 
the teacher coming right down to the 
level of child-nature. Ye teachers 
that want to stay on the high shelves 
with the Dictionaries and Encyolo- 
psedies,go to the high school or to the 
college, but don't invade the sacred 
precincts of the primary school. The 
primary teacher needs Dictionaries 
and Encyclopaedies, whether her sal- \ 
arj allows her to buy the^i or not; 
she needs Histories and Biographies-; 
she needs — eoerything that will make 
her a deeper, purer and grander be- 
in^. One cannot be too wise or too 
cultured to teach those of whom the 
Wisest One said, "Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven .'' 

But the primary school room is no 
place for long words, long lessons and 
long faces, — and, asking your pardon, 
ladies, long trains ! Nothing; needs to 
be long here, except the love and 
patience of the teacher, and that needs 
to be so long ad to reach to — heaven ! 

Love for reading must be created 
ia the hearts of the pupils, and, when 
it is created, fed and cherished. Tell 
them stories and read them stories, 
especially the latter. In reading to 
them we are showing them what 
wealth, what inexhaustible pleasure 
there is in being able to read. We 
need not speak of it; they will imbibe 
this love by seeing how the teacher 
loves it. It will he silent force, and 
we all know how strong these silent 
forces are. And why are they so? 



Because they are close to the great 
heart of Nature. All of her strong- 
est forces are her silent ones ! 

If we succeed in creating love for 
reading, and in forming the careful 
habits before spoken of, we have ac- 
complished the better half of our 
work ; for the most important thing 
in reading is for each individual to be 
able to read intelligently for himself, 
as comparatively few have to read for 
others. Hence it is better to have 
many pieces read than to confine the 
lessons to a few pieces to be finely 
executed. Not that the question 
should be, How much have they read ? 
instead of. How can they read ? By 
no means; we should go to neither 
extreme, but keep within the mean. 



-♦-•-#- 



HOW THE SEA IS SALTED. 



Many people imagine that ocean- 
water IS naturally salt, and will be 
surprised to know that the salt comes 
from the rocks, and is washed into 
the sea. The sea depends on the dis- 
integration of rocks on land for its 
saltness. It does not originate in 
oceans and seas. Rains wash it, and 
hold it in solution as particles are 
liberated by violence, decomposition, 
and gradual action of many natural 
forces. All streamlets and riven?, 
therefore, are constantly transporting 
salt to the sea. If there is more than 
can be held in solution, it accumu- 
lates in masses at very deep points, 
which in the revolution to which mat- 
ter is subject may again be a stratum 
of salt somewhere remote from where 
the mass was formed. Thus the salt 
mines of Poland and the vast hori- 
zontal bed of pure ^alt in Texas, as 
well as that mountain of rock-salt in 
Domingo, were collected at the bottom 
of ancient seas, which are now dry 
land remote from water. 
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There are places in Africa where 
the process of disintegration of salt 
from water is r^ularly going on, but 
there is not water-power enough to 
force it onward to the sea ; hence the 
particles are spread abroad^ and mixed 
up with the soil. The negroes of 
Kalhul, in Northern Africa^ having 
discovered its distribution where there 
is no water to dissolve in the ground, 
leach it. By evaporating the water 
holding it in solution, an excellent 
article for domestic purposes is pro* 
duced. 

Salt pervades the earth. It exists 
in the grasses, and most v^etabie 
products on which animals feed. In 
that way they derive enough to meet 
the demands of their natures. They 
require as much as civilized human- 
ity. With them salt is as necessary 
as with ourselves for keeping the 
organs of vision in good condition. 
Stop the supply, and blindness would 



be universal. 



■♦♦»■ 



CULT A TBOSIENT TEACHER. 



Now, my dear brother, let me have 
your eyes ten minutes. I request 
your eye to these words and your 
*^ mind's eye " to these thoughts. I 
address you as ^^ brothers,^' because 
you' have doubtless entered the sacred 
desk of the teacher ignorant of the 
facta about that desk. Why, my 
brother, that desk is the throne of 
thought. I mean to the thoughtful 
teacher, that the desk is the throne of 
thought. Make yourself a thought- 
ful teacher and rule your school and 
your district by the power of thought. 

Notice your mind when some think- 
er utters a thought of importance. 
Your mind assents, bows allegience 
becomes debtor and servant. Now 
you think a thought, utter a thought 
of importance, and presto the rukng 
power has changed to your mind. 



Now work up the mine of thought 
and you will realize as you never did 
that the teaching desk is the very 
throne of thought. 

As well might the Christian say, 
" I am only a transient Christian/' 
as for you to say you are only a 
^^ transient teacher.'^ 

" Oh,'' you say, " I do too much 
work for the money received." 

That objection I will answer twice. 
First, you are doubtless mistaken as 
to the worth of the work you do. 
The true objects of your patrons in 
employing you are, (a) the formation 
of the oharactera of their children ; 
(6) training their minda to insure vic- 
tory on mortal and immortal battle- 
fields. Yes, sir ; that is the object of 
your employment ; to form the char- 
acter ana train the mind of the child 
so mrdy that he in his pupil's desk, 
not may but toill win victories over 
self, for the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful, so surely that he will win those 
victories in his home on the play- 
ground, throughout his pupilage and 
manhood, so surely, my dear brother, 
that his delighted soul will be en- 
tranced with the peans of victory in 
heaven. 

My second answer is, that you will 
be paid in dollars and cents for all 
your labor, on one lone condition. 
What is it ? Remain a teacher. 
Continue to delve in the mine of 
thought for ends useful and beautiful, 
and when your erowing worth coni- 
manda a princew salary, you will 
then realize that tne sums which you 
did not receive in salary in the brave 
days of old, were real loans fat ex- 
travagant interest, compoundea semi- 
annually) to the Bank of Thought, 
paid back in hard money in the days 
of your success in experience and 
learning as a permanent Christian 
teacher. — N. Y. School Joftimal. 
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THE GOLDEN SILENCE. 



BY WILIilAM WINTEB, 



What though I sing no other song ? 

What though I speak no other word ? 
Is silence shame ? Is patience wxoug ? 

At least, one song of mine was heard. 

One echo from the monntain-air, 
One ocean murmur, glad and free, — 

One siffn that nothing grand or fair 
In all this world was lost to me. 

I will not wake the sleeping lyre : 
I will not strain the chords of thought : 

The sweetest fruit of all dtoire 

Comes its own waj, and comes unsought 

Though all the hards of earth were dead, 

And all their music past away, 
What Nature wishes should be said 
She'll find the rightful voice to say I 

Her heart is in the shimmering leaf, 
The drifting cloud, the lonely sky. 
And all we know of bliss or grief 
• She speaks in forms that cannot die. 

The mountain peaks that shine afar. 
The silent stars, the pathless sea, 

Are living signs of all we are, 
And types of all we hope to be. 



-•-•-•• 



L£AD*P£NCiLS. 



With what delight must the world of 
artists and writers of all kiods have 
hailed the invention of the black lead- 
pencil, as we have it to-day ? I said 
black lead; biit although the metallic 
part of this little implement is univer- 
sally culled black lead, there is not a 
particle of lead in it. This black, 
43mooth,. soft aod glossy substance is 
properly ceXX^di plumhago^ b^xA is a com- 
pQun4 of carbon. and iron, or, as the 
•chemists term it, a carburet of iron. 
There are severt^l varieties of plumbago 
found in. the rocks in different parts of 
the world, some of which are good for 
one use, and others for other Uses ; and 
it happens that one of these varieties is 
a, fine-grained, soft, nearly free from grit, 
and well adapted for writing with, and 
this kind has. received the name of 
graphite^ ■ from Greek words which 
signify writing done. 

Some of my readers doubtless remem- 



ber that in thie time of Queen Elizabeth 
of England, was born the greatest of 
Englbh poets, William Shakespeare. 
He came into the world in the year 
1564, about six years after Elizabeth 
came to the throne, and it was in the 
same year that there was discovered ia 
the county of Cumberland, in the north- 
west corner of England, a mine of the, 
best and purest graphite that had ever 
been seen. I have put these dates to - 
gether so that you will be apt to remem- 
ber them all when either of them ia 
mentioned. This substance was so solid- 
and firm and strong, and free from grit* 
or sandy particles, that it eonld be saw- 
ed into, sheets, and these could be sawed 
into little narrow strips without break- 
ing. These little strips of graphite 
being soft, and smooth, and black, were 
incased in round pieces of some soft 
wood, grooved out to receive and hold 
them ; and that was the modern lelui- 
pencil to all intents and purposes. 

The mine at Borrowdale, in Cumber-' 
land, at once became very celebrated, 
and of course very valuable. Pencils 
made of Cumberland graphite were to 
he found all over Europe, and were 
highly prized everywnere. The maau- 
facture of lead*pencils became a very- 
important brancn of business, ^nd in 
order to keep it wholly within the 
borders of their own country, the Eng- 
lish government passed laws prohibiting 
the export of graphite to foreign lauds. 
Its value was such thai; th^ average, 
price in London was aboi^t ten dollars a 
pQundf and the very finest quality some- 
times reached forty dollars a poiind. 

But there is an end to almost all 
good things, and so it proved at last 
with the graphite mine of Cumberland. 
Its exhaustion was only a question of 
time, and that time has now passed. It 
was clearlv foreseen that some means 
must be devised for making the impure 
kinds of graphite available for the 
needs of. the world, ox the world, must 
be content to give up the use of the 
black lead-pencils, and at last, as usual, 
patience, perseverance, ingenuity, and 
experience solved the problem. Pencils 
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are now made better adapted for all 
uses, blacker or fainter, harder or softer, 
than ever could be made of the best 
Cumberland lead by the old method. 
The mode of treating the plumbago by 
which this result is obtained is a French 
invention. It consists simply in mixing 
the powdered and purified plumbago 
with powdered clay, in a certain man- 
ner and certain proportions, moistening 
and drying and pre3::^ing and baking the 
mass, varying the treatment according 
to the different grades of pencils re- 
quired. 

The different grades are very con- 
venient, and indeed are required by 
artists ; but by the old method of mak- 
ing the Cumberland lead-pencils, these 
nice shadings of softness and blackness 
could not have been obtained. So tha 
human ingenuity and care may make 
an inferior article answer a better pur- 
pose than the purest natural product, 
unaided by human skill. — St Niclwlas, 
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THE SPELLING REFORM. 



BY E. O. VAIL. 

If the etymological connection is seen 
between gentlemanly and gentleman-like, 
why should not the connection just as 
plainly appear if the last syllable were 
written li, instead of ly f If we feel 
that think and thought, bring B,nd brought, 
buy and bought, belong together, why 
should we feel it less, if we wrote thot, 
brot and botf Because the Italians 
write filoaofoy are they less aware than 
the English that they have before them 
the Latin pkihsophus and the Greek 
philosophosf If we write / in 
fancy, why not phantom, both coming 
from the same root? If we can endure 
/ in frenzy and frantic, why can we not 
in phrenology f A language which toler- 
ates vial for phial, need not shiver at 
filosofer. What has been lost in leaving 
out the u in such words as honor, doctor 
and error f Does not the educated 
person known as well that they oame to 
us through the French from the Latin, 
as if the u were retained to tell the tale ? 



In our word draft, phonetic spelling has 
almost supplanted the so-called historio- 
al spelling draught, and is the ety- 
mologist any the worse for it? 

We now write, pleamre, measure and 
feather, but not very long ago, in Spen- 
ser's time, these words were spelled 
plesure, mesure, fether, Tyndale wrote 
frute. They bad dett where we have 
debt, the b having disappeared before 
the word was borrowed irom the French. 
The b was likewise re-introduced in 
dottbt. But the p was not restored in 
eount, where it has the same ri^t as 6 
in doubt Likewise the word receipt 
resumes the Latin p, but deceit does 
without it. Tung and yung, as spelled 
by Spenser, are more historical than our 
tongue and yowng. Why do we write 
^cervt when even Milton wrote serU*t 
Why ache instead of Shakespeare's ake f 
These examples might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but enough have been given, 
I trust, to show that our present system 
of spelling cannot honestly be called 
historical. 

How is it, then, in regard to its ety- 
mological character ? Just as bad. If 
we are to write etymologically, we must 
write, instead of mter, swister, which 
would be no more troublesome than 
sword, Wiff-mann would surely be 
better than woman, godspel than gospel, 
and ortyard better than orchard. Could 
is written with an I, in analogy to would 
and should. But while the / is justified 
in would from wiU and in should from 
shaU, old English gives no trace of an 
I for could. The old form was coude. 
The / we use, therefore, is neither pho- 
netic nor etymological. In the wod 
whole the ti; is a misspelling, the word in 
the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon having 
not the least trace of a w. If we wrote 
etymologically, we should write bride- 
groom without the last r, since groom is a 
mere corruption of Anglo-Saxon guma, 
a man. Instead of purse we should 
write burse, as we do in disburse, and 
we should have an h before all saoh 
words as rain, ring, roof, roost. 

The g in sovereign and in foreign has 
no business there, since the words have 
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nothing whatever to do with the word 
reigUf Milton wrote sovran, and old 
English said forein for foreign. The 
majority of us, no doubt, would main- 
tain that the word shamefaced is made 
up of the two words shame and face, 
meaning a blushing face or shame in 
the face. In fact the word is formed in 
the same manner as steadfaM, the old 
English being shamefast. There is no 
reason for the h in aghast, unless to re- 
mind us of ghost, and thus to make the 
word more frightftd. The a in island 
owes its orgin to the ignorant belief that 
the word has some connection with the 
word isle, from insula, whereas it is 
the Anglo-Saxon ealand, water-land. 
The spelling Uand was current in 
Shakespeare's time. Indeed if you will 
look into this matter, I am sure you will 
be surprised to find how much mere 
chance, ignorance and caprice have had 
to do with that which we now cherish as 
a precious legacy. The historicar and 
etymological character of our spelling 
is more than three-fourths fiction. 

Another objection to phonetic spelling 
can soon be disposed of. It would be 
impossible by the eye to discriminate 
between words which are pronounced 
alike but have a different spelling and 
meaning, for example ; meet, meat and 
mete ; to, too, two. How little we really 
depend upon this difference will be seen 
when we consider how many cases there 
are in which words of different mean- 
ing are spelled and pronounced alike, 
and yet without causing us the slightest 
trouble. We have found, to find, to 
establish and to mold or cast ; deave, to 
stick together and to part asunder; 
bear, bruin, and to carry ; box, a chest, 
a slap, to sail around, a seat in the 
theatre, a driver's seat on a coach, and 
a kind of wood. Who is ever puzzled 
for a moment to know how to under- 
stand these words? It is the connection 
of the word and not its form upon 
which the mind rests for its interpreta- 
tion. Bight, rite, write and wrighi, all 
sound alike; and if, in the hurry of 
conversation, we have no trouble in 
deciding what is meant, how could there; 
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be any danger in the slow process of 
reading a sentence ? We really have 
not the slightest need of these homony- 
mous wonb, and could well spare theuL 

We may laugh as we will at this 
matter of spelling reform as expressed 
in dollars and cents ; but this pecuniair 
argument is by no means an insignin- 
cant one. In the first place, consider 
that all teachers below the high school 
grades have to spend from one-quarter 
to one-eighth of their time in teaching 
our children to read and spell. These 
teachers receive from thirty to sixty 
dollars per month. On the lowest 
estimate there is thus spent fifty dollars 
per year, in the case of every teacher, 
for the drill work in reading and spell- 
ing, of which work at least nine-tenths 
is made necessary by our absurd and 
irregular orthography. In Chicago 
there are over six hundred teachers to 
whom this estimate will apply. . There 
you have $30,000 per year spent in a 
way that is unnecessary, and which 
might be turned to some good account 
There are at least fifteen million dollars 
spent in our country every ^ear in the 
^ort to teach a system of spelling 
that is false and inconsistent ; in which, 
instead of utilizing natural forces, and 
proceeding according to the current of 
the child's common sense and feeling of 
analogy, we labor directly against it 
And to make the matter worse, when 
the money is spent and the instruction 
given, our children, after all, are not 
enabled to read and spell their own 
language. 

Then look at the matter of printing. 
Upon the most moderate reform, omit- 
ting simply silent and unnecessary let- 
ters, about seven per cent, of the num- 
ber of letters is saved, consequently 
saving seven per cent, of the cost of 
typesetting and bookmaking. We look 
upon seven per cent as a good rate 
upon investments. Is it not worth 
while to attend to it here? Suppose 
$65,000,000 (a very low estimate) is the 
annual cost of production in books, 
newspapers and periodicals, there would 
be an annual saving of over four and a 
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half milliozu. Bat more than thii. 
All this matter has first to be written, 
and here our seven per cent, saying 
mast come into the account again. 

A consistent spelling would awaken 
and educate the phonetic sense of the 
community. '' As things are now, the 
English speaker comes to the study of a 
foreign written langua^ at a disadvant- 
age when compared with those to whom 
other tongues are native. He has been 
accustomed to regard it, as only natural 
and proper that any given sound should 
be written in a variety of ways, and 
that any given sign should possess a 
number of difierent sounds. It requiies 
a special education to give him an 
inklinv of the truth that every letter of 
our alphabet had originally, and still 
preserves in the main, outside of our 
own language, a single unvarying sound. 
That the phonetic sense of the com- 
munity needs training, there is no better 
evidence than the fact that the English 
speaker has his sense of the fitness of 
tilings so debauched by a vicious train- 
ing that he is capable of regarding a 
historical spelling as preferable to pho- 
netic spelling: that he can possibly 
think it better to write our words as we 
imagine somebody else pronounced them 
a long time ago, than as we pronounce 
them ourselves. 

We must cease to look upon a devia* 
tion from the established custom as an 
unpardonable sin. The reverence for 
our present spelling must be broken 
down. To accomplish this work the 
moat efficient agent will be the teacher. 
And it is quite fitting that he should 
bestir himself to accomplish it. It was 
the schoolmaster who first lifted up the 
spelling book as a graven image before 
the people. That they should worship 
it, was but natural. It was the key that 
opened to them the temple of learning. 
Without the spelling book, knowledge 
was and is entirely beyond the reach of 
every speaker of the English language. 
But taking into view the conditions 
which make it so, there is no greater 
absurdity under the sun than the spell- 
ing book on the one hand, and the pro- 



nouncing dictionary on the other. It 
is a mystery how the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with its irresistible boldness and enter- 
prise, has been content to endure the 
drudgery put upon it by its absurd and 
chaotic language. But little can be 
done in the way of reform until the 
teacher ceases to be a defender of this 
idol — the spelling book — ^and begins to 
turn the people from their idolatry. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY AND 
PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 



At the distribution of prizes at University 
College, London, recently, Prof. Huxley de- 
livered the following address. 

I^ADiEs AND Gentlemen : 

Let me remind you that you are 
simply spectators of to-day's proceed- 
ings, and that it is not my business to 
address you. If it were, the occasion 
might tempt me to take up much more 
of your time than I intend to occupy, in 
saymg a great many things which I 
have no intention of saying. For al- 
though I am not by nature given to sen- 
timental reflections, 1 cannot but 
imagine that we men and women are 
tempted to say of the hearty boys, at the 
demonstration of whose mental and 
physical vigor we have been assisting, 
that which Wallenstien says of Max 
Piccolomini : 

For oh, he stood before me like my youth 
Transformed for me the real to a dream. 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

We have reached the hard realities, 
the palpable limitations, the familiar 
drudgerv of actual life, while for these 
joyous lads the future is a vision of 
limitless possibilities shaped out of the 
golden exhalations of youth and hope. 
A long, and earnest, perhaps a sad, 
homily might be preached upon this 
text. Happily for me I am not called 
upon to deliver it ; but I may at once 
address myself to these boys, who are 
doubtless beginning to think that I am 
meandering, and that if there is any- 
thing in the world real and palpable. 
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not to say familiar, it is jast theuMdlres. 
So, boys, let me tell you that it has 
given me great pleasure to come among 
you to-day, and to hand you the prizes 
you have won for proficiency in all sorts 
of intellectual and some physical ex- 
ercises ; and as I have perfect confidence 
in the judgment and in thejustice of those 
who award these prizes, I am sure that 
you deserve the honors you have obtain- 
ed, and I offer you my hearty congrat- 
ulations upon them. You have a right 
to take an honest pride in your success, 
and I would even excuse a little vanity, 
if the fit is neither too strong nor too 
long. But, though self-satisftiction, if 
one comes by it honestly, is a very 
good thing in its way, the whole value 
of success, here as elsewhere, does not 
lie in self-satisfaction. In the present 
case I should say that the chief value of 
success lies in the evidence which it 
afi^ords of the possession of those facul- 
ties which will enable you to deal with 
those conditions of human existence 
into which you will be launched, to 
sink or swim, by and by. Let me ap- 
peal to your knowledge of yourselves and 
your school-fellows. What kind of fel- 
lows are those who win prizes ? Is there 
in all the long list which we have gone 
through to-day the name of a single boy 
who is dull, slow, idle, and sickly ? I am 
sorry to say that I have not the pleasure 
of knowing any of the prize-winners 
this year personally, but I take upon 
myself to answer, certainly not. Nay, 
I will go so far as to affirm that the 
boys to whom I had the pleasure of 
giving prizes to-day, take them al- 
together, are the sharpest, quickest, 
most industrious, and strongest boys in 
the school. But by strongest I do not 
exactly mean those who can lift the 
greatest weights or jump farthest, but 
those who have most endurance. You 
will observe again that I say, take them 
altogether. I do not doubt that outside 
the list of prize-winners there may be 
boys of keener intellect than any who 
are in it, disqualified by lack of indus- 
try or lack of health, and there may be 
highly industrious boys who are un- 



fortunately dull or sickly, and there 
may be athletes who are still more un- 
fortunately either idle or stupid or both. 
Quickness in learning, readiness and 
accuracy in reproducing what is learnt, 
industry, endurance — these are the 
qualities, mixed in various proportions, 
which are found in boys who win prizes. 
Now there is not the smaUeat doubt 
that every one of these qualities is of 
great value in practical life. 

Upon whatever career you may enter, 
intellectual quickness, industry, and the 
power of bearing fatigue, are three great 
advantages. But I want to impress 
upon you, and through you upon those 
who will direct your future course, the 
conviction which I entertain, that, as a 
general rule, the relative importance of 
these three qualifications is not rightly 
estimated, and that there are other 
qualities of no less value which are not 
directly tested by school competition. 
A somewhat varied experience of men 
has led me, th« longer I live, to ^t the 
less value upon mere cleverness; to 
attach more and more importance to in- 
dustry and to physical endurance. 
Indeed, I am much disposed to think 
that endurance is the most valuable qual- 
ity of all ; for industry, as the desire to 
work hard, does not oorae to much if a 
feeble frame is unable to respond to the 
desire. Everybody who has had to 
make his way in the world must know 
that, while the occasion for intellectual 
effort of a higher 'order is rare, it con- 
stantly happens that a man's future 
turns upon his being able to stand a 
sudden and heavy strain upon his powers 
of endurance. To a lawyer, a physi- 
cian, or a merchant, it may be everything 
to be able to work sixteen hours a 
day for as long as it is needful without 
knocking up. Moreover, the patience, 
tenacity and good humor, which are 
among the most important qualifications 
for dealing with men, are incompatible 
with an irritable brain, a weak stomach 
or a defective circulation. If any one 
of you prize- Arinners were a son of mine 
(as might have been the case, I am glad 
to think, on iformer occasions,) and a good 
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&ii7 were to oflbr to equl^hifa aocordiDg 
to mj wishes for the b&ttle of prftctical 
life, I should say, "I do not care t(* 
trouble you for aay more cleverness; 
put in as much industry as you can 
instead ; and oh, if you please, a broad, 
deep chest and a stomach of whose ex- 
istence he shall never know anything/' 
I should be well content with the pros- 
pects of a fellow so endowed. The 
other point which I wish to impress 
upon you is, that competitive ezamina- 
tion, useful and excellent as it is ibr 
some purposes, is only a very partial 
test of what the winners will be worth 
in practical life. There are people who 
are neither very ilever nor very 
industrious nor very strong, and 
who would probably be nowhere in 
an examination, and who yet exert a 
great influence in virtue of what is call- 
ed force of character. They may not 
know much, but they take care that 
what they do know they know well. 
They may not be very quick, but the 
knowledge they acquire sticks. They 
may not even be particularly industri- 
ous or enduring, but they are strong of 
will and firm of purpose, undaunted by 
fear of responsibility, single minded 
and trustworthy. In practical life a 
man of this sort is worth any number 
of mere clever and learned people. Of 
course I do not mean to imply for a 
nK>ment that success in examination is 
incompatible with the possession of 
character, such as I have just defined it, 
but failure in examination is no evidence 
of the want of such character. And 
this leads me to administer from my 
point of view, the crumb of comfort 
which on these occasions is ordinarily 
offered to those whose names do not ap- 
pear on the prize list. It is quite true 
that practical life is a kind of long 
competitive examination, conducted by 
that severe pedagogue, Professor Cir- 
cumstance. But my experience leads 
me to conclude that his marks are given 
much more for character than for 
cleverness. Hence, though I have n > 
doubt that those boys who have received 
priaes to-day have already given rise to 



a fluj? hope that iJbe fiature may «ee 4hem 
prominent, perhaps brilliantly dis- 
tinguished, members of society, yet 
neither do I think it at all unlikely 
that among the undistinguished crowd 
there may lie the making of some sim- 
ple soldier, whose practical sense and 
indomitable courage may save an army 
led by characterkss cleverness to the 
brinkofdestruction,or some plain man of 
business, who, by dint of sheer honesty 
and firmness, may slowly and surely 
rise to prosperity and honor, when his 
more brilliant compeers, for lack of 
character, have gone down, with all 
who trusted them, to hopeless ruin. 
Such things do happen. Hence, let 
none of yoju be discouraged. Those 
who have w(Hi prizes have made a good 
beginning; those who have not ipay 
yet make that good ending which is bet- 
ter than a good beginning. No life is 
wasted unless it ends in sloth, dishon- 
esty or cowardice. No success is worthy 
of the name unless it is won by honest 
industry and brave breasting of the 
waves of fortune. Unless at the end of 
life some exhalation of the dawn still 
hangs about the palpable and the 
familiar — unless there is some transfor- 
mation of the real into the best dreams 
of youth — depend upon it, whatever 
outward success may have gathered 
round a man, he is but an elaborate and a 
mischievous failure. 
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PRIMlBY EDUCATION IN EUROPE, 



BY JOHN E. BRADLEY, PH. D., 

New York State Commissioner to Paris Exposition. 



Infant schools of various names 
and grades abound in the large cities 
of Europe. Indeed, not to mention 
the hospitals and asylums, multitudes 
of children come more or less under 
the guardianship and instruction of 
teachers and nurses in the creches long 
before they are old enough to go to 
school. Creche is the name given to 
the pnblio nursery, where poor work- 
ing-wom^i can leave their infante in 
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the morning when they go to their 
work and take them home at night. 
One might at first regret that these 
children should be thus deprived of a 
mother's tenderness all day, but it is 
probable that they receive quite as 
judicious care and attention as the 
children of the wealthier classes who 
are left so largely to the tender mer- 
cies of servants and nurses at home. 
At all events^ such institutions seem to 
be^ if not a necessity, a most benevo- 
lent provision for both mother and 
child. 

Attention is given to all things that 
bear upon the health and comfort as 
well as the physical, mental and moral 
development of the child. The nur- 
ses are chosen with the utmost care, 
and physicians regularly visit each 
creche and inspect its sanitary ar- 
rangements as well as prescribe for 
the sick. After the creche come the 
Kindergarten and the Salle d'Asyle, 
the former being generally designed 
for those who are able to pay tuition, 
the latter for those who are too poor 
to pay ; the former more distinctively 
German, the latter more largely 
French. The Salles d'Asyle receive 
their pupils at a very early age and 
make very little attempt to grade or 
classify them. The number of pupils 
is generally small, and as little re- 
straint as possible is imposed upon, 
their freedom. The children are re- 
ceived in a large entrance-hall where 
they leave the outside garments. The 
school- rooms themselves contain very 
little furniture except the long, low 
benches for the children and the chair 
for the teacher. There is usually a 
case in which the objects used in 
teaching are kept, a small black-board, 
a stand for pictures or figures, and a 
few cradles for the younger ones 
when they grow weary. A consider- 
able portion of the room is kept free 



from incumbrance, to afford an open 
space in which the children perform 
their evolutions and exercises. A 
yard or play-ground, carefully adapt- 
ed and arranged for the purpose, is 
considered essential to the Salle 
d'Asyle. The teaching is, of course, 
far from systematic. The little ones 
are taught a variety of calisthenic 
e;xercises, some of which border on 
the military-drill, and various games 
and exercises. Object-lessons and 
stories on a great variety of subjects, 
— often including theology and dem- 
onology, — are given at brief intervals. 
Learning to read, count, draw and 
sing seem to be largely postponed, 
though some attention is given to 
these subjects. The underlying theory 
appears to be to awaken the child s 
curiosity and supply it with some- 
thing which will gratify it and lead 
it to further acquisitions of knowl- 
edge. In the oral lessons the pupils 
are constantly questioned upon what 
they have been told and encouraged to 
express their ideas in language of their 
own. While open to some grave ob- 
jections, it must be confessed that the 
^lles d'Asyle are in the main well 
managed and adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of a very large class in 
every country where they exist. 
About 26,000 children are in the 
Salles d'A-syle of Paris. 

KINDEBQABTEN SCHOOLS. 

The companion institution, the Kin- 
dergarten, is widely and favorably 
known in this country ; indeed, some of 
the best Kindergartens in the world 
are to be found in St. Louis and other 
American cities. In the United States' 
educational exhibit were some fine 
specimens of children's weaving and 
drawing, and other scholars' work 
from such schools in various parts of 
the country. Beside these articles, 
schools of this class in France, Hun- 
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garj and Belgium exhibited speci- 
mens of children's needle-work and 
many fine models in clay and plaster^ 
purporting to have been made by 
pupils. 

] n some respects the instruction in the 
Kindergarten is quite similar to that 
in the Salle d'Asyle. Objects are 
substituted for books, the child is 
trained to observe the properties of 
familiar objects, and his imitative and 
constructive instincts are guided and 
developed in the production of articles 
of almost endless variety. Large 
quantities of these articles were to be 
found in most of the educational ex- 
hibits^ but it must be confessed that 
many of them were rude and but few 
gave evidence of much progress. It 
is safe to say that multitudes of 
mothers and little ones all over the 
world are, fortunately, engaged in the 
construction of just such figures and 
toys, sometimes with, oftener with- 
out, a knowledge of the fact that it is 
the best way to train the senses and 
budding faculties of the child. The 
products of these home schools are 
often little inferior to those exhibited 
at Paris ; but their artistic excellence 
is a minor consideration. The little 
girl who is taught in the nursery or 
at the fireside the mysteries of paper- 
dolls, birds, animals and houses; the 
little boy who learns in the fields or 
in the woods to make a whistle, a 
jack-o'-lantern or a trap; the little 
one who learns to build houses of 
blocks, tents of cards, or, in short, to 
extemporize new play-things out of 
the materials at hand, is being trained 
in the Kindergarten method, and his 
pleasure and improvement bear con- 
stant witness to the excellence of that 
method. Not only are the hand and 
eye trained, but the perceptive facul- 
ties are admirably developed and the 
imagination stimulated to a vigorous 



activity. As an indication of the 

pleasure and advantage derived by 

the child from such employment of 
his time, the advocates of the Kin- 
dergarten confidently point to the 
superior intelligence and gentler dis- 
positions of the children trained in 
these schools. And in this connec- 
tion it is well worth our while to note 
the necessity of toys to the child. 
How warped and one-sided has been 
the manhood and womanhood devel- 
ed by those whose parents and teach- 
ers overlooked or denied the import- 
ance of play and playthings for little 
children! In such persons the im- 
agination lies almost dormant, and 
every event or experience is clothed 
in the most somber hues. Their lives 
constitute a most prosaic round, which 
steadily grows more dull and monoto- 
nous from beginning to end. Children 
who have no toys grasp the realities 
of life slowly and imperfectly, and 
never idealize. The art-instinct is 
developed very young, if at all. 
Those nations which have produced 
many celebrated artists have provided 
their children with an abundance of 
toys. The French toys illustrate the 
peculiar characteristics of the nation. 
The same is true of the Italian, Swiss 
and English toys. And it is a signi- 
ficant fact that those nations which 
have produced the greatest variety of 
playtliings have been able to compete 
most successfully in the markets of 
the world in the sale of the finest 
fabrics and productions of artistic 
skill. If it would not lead us into 
too lengthy a digression, it would also 
be interesting to note the effect of an 
abundance of suitable toys upon the 
child's emotional nature. Deprive 
him playthings, and he becomes un- 
civil and morose^ morbidly introspec- 
tive, and often suspicious and repul- 
sive. 
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Glass Lamp-Widks. 

Wicks for oil •lamps are being suc- 
cessfully manufactured in Germany 
of spun glass. Asbestos wicks have 
been made in the United States for a 
number of years past. 



A RECENT paper discussed the advis- 
ability of teaching pupils to be civil. 
Why hesitate for a moment ? Every 
child should be taught politeness, and 
home influence should be supplement- 
ed by school influence. The teacher 
can in many ways secure polite atten- 
tion from pupils, and it should be 
done. The school-room will be more 
agreeable if courtesy is found within 
its walls ; the work of teaching will 
be more pleasant if given and receiv- 
ed in a courteous manner. But the 
line must be drawn, exerting author- 
ity to obtain politeness from pupils. 
Unless a stranger entering the class- 
room is distinguished, holds some 
high position, or is noted for some- 
thing, the scholars should not rise ; 
there should be a certain signal for 
the scholars to stand — not a loufl 
ringing of a bell, but a simple tap of 
a pencil ; it should be. practiced until 
the scholars are familiar with it, and 
can rise from their seats easily and 
noisele&sly. It is held by some 
teachers that when a stranger enters 
the room, the scholars must keep their 
eyes fixed on their desks, hands on 
books, and not raise them until the 
door closes on the visitor. This is 
absurd ; if a recitation is going on, or 
writing or drawing is in progress, of 
course the scholars should not take 
their attention from it. If otherwise, 
a respectful glance is allowable, not a 
direct stare, nudgings and giggles. 

A teacher should encourage *^ good 
mornings," and " good nights '' from 
every pupil, and the shake of a 
hand as occasion requires. Other 



acts of politeness should be taught to 
pupils at different times^ and the 
teacher could spend a half-hour 
profitably in pleasant talk with pupils 
upon the same subject. 



The Proposed Maryland 8hip Canal. 

It is proposed to cut a canal across 
the Maryland Peninsula, and connect 
the Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 
Such a canal would eflect a saving 
of over two hundred miles between 
Baltimore and any northern port. 

The proposed canal is to start to 
Queenstovvn, Maryland, and cross the 
Maryland Peninsula in a nearly direct 
line to Lewes, Delaware, about five 
miles above the Breakwater. The 
distance is fifty -one miles. 



STATE irOEMAL SCHOOL. 



XN-DXASt^ A.^ PA.. 



BnUding, the best of the kind in the United States 

Aecommodations/ for 400 Boarders. 

School) firat-class in all respects. 

Departments, Normal, Classical, Commercial, Mu- 
sical. 

The Full Term of 15 weeks will open on 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1879. 

Expenses as low as those of any other school afTord- 
iog equal advantages and accommodations. 

For Catalogue, address 

JOHK H. Frbvch, LL. D., Pri> cipal. 

JDTENILE TIME INSTfiUCTOE 

Is made like a Marine Clock. The gearing is so per- 
fect, that the smallest turn of the wheel moves both 
hands as accurately as the turn of a key does those of 
the finest watch. 

The clock can be seen and will be explained at my 
store. 

circulars and Price List sent upon application by 
P. O. card to my address. 

GEO. W. BACKOFEN, 
N* 161 Smithfleld Street, 

PITTSBUBG, PA. 
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Miss Maria L. Sanford, who 
has been giving lectures on history in 
this city, has gone east. In a few 
weeks she will return for the purpose 
of forming classes, to which she will 
give instruction in history, and especi- 
ally in methods of teaching the sub- 
ject. She is a lady of ability and has 
had much experience in teaching her 
favorite branch. That she will give 
satisfaction to her pupils we do not 
doubt. 



We have received the February 
number of the Teachers^ AdvocatCy a 
monthly educational journal published 
at Mercer, Pa., edited by Andrew J. 
Palm and F. H. Umholtz. It con- 
tains twelve large pages of reading 
matter. The articles are mostly ex- 
cellent ; indeed, we have rarely seen 
an educational paper filled with such 
choice matter. It appears to be in 
every respect worthy of patronage, 
and we hope that the teachers will see 
to it, that it does not languish for 
want of support. If it receives its 
desert it will prosper. 



In a recent number of the Evening 
Leader the editor spreads himself on 
the grammar question. In his brief 
article he gets off the following: 
^'Association with educated people 
who talk correctly will do more to 
teach a girl or boy to converse and 
write properly, than all the technical 
rules of grammar that can be ham- 
mered into him. We believe, also, 
that in the experience of newspaper 
editors, that among the worst written 
communications they have to handle, 
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in point of grammar, are those writ- 
ten by school principals and teachers." 
Now, it is possible that one who deals 
in expresHons like the foregoing, does 

not readily recognize good English 
when he sees it, and it is very natural 
for him to think that " the study of 
grammar might be abolished and not 
be greatly missed." Certain it is that 
he has not been greatly benefited by 
any such study. 

On Saturday, December 31st, 
Superintendent Luckey held a divi- 
sion institute in the Grant school 
house, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the topical method of teach- 
ing history. It was intended for the 
benefit of the teachers of the highest 
grammar grade, and it was well at- 
tended not only by the teachers of 
this grade, but by school principals 
and teachers of other grades as well. 
After a brief lecture by the Superin- 
tendent, the pupils of the highest 
grammar class of the Grant school 
were requested to write upon the topic, 
"The French in America," the points 
to be brought out being written upon 
the blackboard. When the manu- 
scripts were finished they were handed 
round among the teachers and were 
pronounced to be quite creditable. 
During the time occupied by the class 
in writing, the superintendent and 
teachers redred to another room and 
discussed, to some extent, the features 
of the new departure in the matter of 

examinations. From this discussion 
it appeared that some think that the 
teaching is still to continue in a groove, 
but that the groove heretofore in use 
ig to be somewhat modified; and that 



the objective point is not to do the best 
for the pupils, but to pass them into 
the High School. The times impera- 
tively demand of our teachers that 
they take a stand either in favor of 
the old method, that of posting for 
examinations, or in favor of the nevp-, 
that of laboring to make the pupils 
observers, thinkers and students. 

We have received the following com- 
munication, which we insert, as it is our 
desire to do no injustice to any person or 
party. Such of our readers as take an 
interest in the matter, may read it in 
connection with the editorial and adver- 
tisements referred to, and decide for 

themselves : 

Editor Voice : — You have done me great 
injustice in your editorial notice calling atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Messrs. Potter, 
Ainsworth & Co., in January Voice. 

Will you please set the matter right, in the 
next issue, as it is a matter of some import- 
ance to me to avoid misrepresentations of facts 
as a matter of principle. I made no reference 
to any " Board of Principals " of Newark ; 
consequently, they could not repudiate what 
was not imputed to them. The committee 
have never repudiated their action or the 
report, but stand by it. 

H. W. Ellswobth. 



Superintendent Parker, of 
Quincy, recently delivered three lec- 
tures on methods of instruction, be- 
fore the teachers of Yonkers, N. Y., 
which •were published in the N. Y, 
Tribune, From them we have made 
the following extracts; 

I would handle children like human 
beings. I wouldpi't tie them to benches 
and expect them to stare straight ahead. 
This treatment is simply barbarous. Let 
them come into the school-room full of 
activity, and you must turn this current 
into school work. Make them feel at 
home in the school. I hope you don't 
have the "martinet" discipline here in 
New York, Let them have a good deal 
of freedom, and yet control them per- 
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fectly, if yoa can understand thi3. 
Gather the children around you in 
groups of ten or twelve, but don't make 
them toe a mark. Give them freedom 
of limb if you would have freedom of 
mind. Then in your conversation use 
the words the meanings of which you 
want to teach them. Fill your minds 
full of fairy stories — Grimen's aud 
others. Thank heaven we are throwing 
off the influence of the namby-pamby 
stories about boys who were drowned on 
Sunday. Tell the children, then, de- 
lightful stories. Then write out the 
skeleton, and let them fill in the stories 

Teachers induce laziness by teaching 
the method that requires a child to 
repeat, parrot like, sentences or words 
after therm. Millions of children are 
learning words that don't suggest ideas. 
Our standard is too low, for it asks for 
words and not for ideas. I seem to see 
in my children a love for books and for 
ideas; a love that I don't think I gee in 
others. They are taught to inquire for 
themselves into the relations of the dif- 
ferent ideas suggested by different words. 
When a child leaves school if it doesn't 
love books, and can repeat page after 
page by heart the teaching has not been 
successful. . 

And right here let me advise you to 
make a variety in your modes of teach- 
ing. If you have been teaching in one 
way that you think is the best, take 
another method to-msrrow. The new 
way will be a revelation to some of your 
dull pupils with whom you have "been 
unable to do anything. 

'Experience teaches that the children 
in the schools in their second year know 
the names of the letters. Timid chil- 
dren can be drawn out by skillful teach- 
ers. The dull ones should be put in a 
group and waited for. We find that in 
the second year these dull children will 
often outstrip the bright ones. It is a 
misfortune to urge bright children ahead. 
The slow ones are the sure ones. Learn- 
ing to read is learning a vocabulary. A 
word is learned when it instantly recalls 
an idea. This power to take in thought 
depends upon the word, and one's pro- 



gress in this through life depends upon 
the extension of the vocabulary. I 
should have a vocabulary of words 
ranged in phonetic order for reasons 
which I will tell you hereafter. Many 
teachers make mistakes in adopting the 
new rule, because they neglect the 
important element of repetition. When 
100 words with all their relations are 
fixed in the mind, the child has learned 
to read. The teaching must not be 
diffuse, and fhe necessity of repetition 
depends 'upon the child's interest in the 
subject. Then the relation of different 
ideas to each other may be taught. 

In Boston one little book has been 
read for a whole year. In three months 
the book is learned by heart, and the 
idea and not the words clings to the 
pupil. When a pupil can do the work 
of the grade above he should be sent 
into that grade. 

Colonel Parker then spoke briefly of 
the injustice of putting hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the High Schools, 
while the Primary Schools are slighted. 
The work of the lowest grade, said he, 
requires more culture and intelligence 
than are required to teach the pupils in 
any other grade. 

The child should read as it should 
talk. Of course, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to teach the child to talk correctly, 
and then the reading will follow. The 
vocal expression is of secondary con- 
sequence. The primary object is to get 
an intelligent expression of his thought. 
Attention to spelling explains pauses 
and inflection kills the spirit of reading. 
If a child pronounces a word wrong, 
don't stop or let anyone ia the class 
interrupt him, but put the word on the 
board, and let it remain there for a 
subsequent lesson. Don't pay so much 
attention to the expression as to drive 
out of the child's mind the thought 
which is behind the word, and which is 
of paramount importance. I do not be- 
lieve in the so-called explanations in 
arithmetic or in anything else. Every 
time you explain an example that the 
scholar can find out for himself, you 
deprive him of so much mental energy. 
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which he might have obtained had he 
himself solved the problem. 

No one can teach for an examination. 
If the examination is all that is thought 
of, the dull boys have to suffer for the 
sake of the bright ones. You must 
have freedom of action to do as you 
think best. We need a few martyrs in 
this cause. The thraldom is the same ; 
whether it is brought about by the 
chains of custom or of school boards 
and superintendents. If a school is too 
large, then the necessity of the change 
is all the more urgent. 

A teacher knows when a child is 
ready for promotion. If he or she 
doesn't know the child's mind, the 
tea- her isn't fit to teach. No promotion 
should be based on a single fiual exami- 
nation. Another bad notion that we 
have is that a boy's position depends on 
what he has been thr(»ugh. It isn't 
what a boy has been through, but the 
thing is what the boy can do. Thus it 
is that the boy who has lived on a farm 
goes to a city and quickly reaches the 
head of the class. Promotions should 
be for mental power and grasp. This 
should be the aim of your teaching. 
We are too much bound by courses and 
grades, and this bondage ought to be 
done away with. I thiDk, too, that you 
all ought to be born teachers. [Laugh- 
ter.] I can read your faces, and I see 
that you are sticking to an old tread- 
mill. Throw over, the treadmill, and go 
ahead. 

The so-called Quiucy system contains 
nothing new. It is as old as man, and 
I feel ashamed sometimes when I am 
credited with having made any dis- 
covery. It is the principle which all the 
great teachers of the world have used — 
Aristotle, PJato, Bacon, and all of the 
others — men who taught the thought. 

Five years ago the Committee placed 
the control of the Quincy Schools in my 
hands. I thought that the school should 
be made a joyful place. I was against 
text teaching. With twenty years' work 
behind me, I went to work. The great 
obstacle was the ignorance of the sub- 
jects shown by the teachers. Text 



teaching does not require an absolutely 
exhaustive knowledge of the subject. . I 
tried, then, to teach my teachers to learn 
the minds of those under them. I im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of do- 
ing well whatever they did. I set th& 
teachers free to work out their own sal- 
vation. When I found a teacher who 
couldn't catch the spirit I asked her to 
resign. I made change, too, in th& 
management of the children. I like a 
hum in school, that is the hum of real 
work. I do not believe in stiff-backed 
rules of order. We introduce play into 
the kindergarten. Blocks and toys 
were drawn upon, and we tried to make 
the children happy. I hold punish- 
ment to be an indication of a teacher's 
weakness — a strong doctrine you may 
say, but if children are fed well and 
treated well, the question of order will 
take care of itself. 

I believe, too, in the right of rebellion 
on the part of boys who are not fed witli 
sufficient or with suitable work. I object, 
to drudgeiy, but healthy, earnest, happy- 
work I believe in. 

It has been claimed that I stole thi» 
system — if it can be called such — froa^ 
Cleveland. I stole everything I could. 
[Laughter] I want you to steal — ^steal 
books, particularly Horace Grant's de- 
lightful books. Go to work next Mon- 
day morning and do something that yoi> 
never have done before. This work, ir 
well done, may be harder than that 
which now engages you, but it carries- 
with it its own reward. As I said this- 
afternoon, we want fifty teachers to 
stand by the right, even if they lose 
their places. By doing this we may- 
hope to place the art of teaching where 
it belongs — among the arts of paintings 
music and sculpture. 



The following are the names of the pupils 
who made first honors in the highest depart- 
ment of the Ralston school for the month of 
January. The standing is ascertained as fol- 
lows : The number of merits made by the 
pupil of the class who made most, is taken as 
the standard, and all who made ninety-six^por 
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cent., or more, of standard, are rated as first 
honors. 

FirH Ncrmal Class — Maggie Coyne, Annie 
Bammill. 

Second Normal Cla^s — Sarah Skelly, Annie 
Ellison, Fannie Barckley, Lila Mitchell, 
Maggie Geegan. 

Highest Orammar Class — Sarah Alker, 
Frank Gerwig, Montrose Neeves. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



[AllcommunicatiouH for this departni'^nt should be 
addressed to W. A. PaouDPiT, O'Hara School, Twelfth 
Tvard, or to J. M. Logan, Springfield School, Twelfth 
vard.] 



Martha Jane. — We have long been 
of the opinion that what are usually 
called the sentential properties ; viz , 
declaration, interrogation, & *., are prop- 
erties of the proposition, rather than of 
the sentence. Hence, in analyzing a 
sentence containing propositions that 
differ with respect to signification, we 
would not class the sentence with respect 
to these properties, but would cla3fiify 
the propositions. 

We would analyze the sentence which 
you send, thus : ** Combat vice in its 
first attack, and you will surely con- 
quer." This is a compound sentenc<^, 
<;oDtaining two propositions. " Combat 
vice in its first attack,'' is the first pro- 
position ; it is imperative. " You," un- 
derstood, is the subject; '* combat" is 
the predicate, modified by " in its first 
€Utack" a prepositional phrase, of which 
" in" is the couueciiveand ''attacic' the 
base. ** Attack " is limited by " ife," a 
possessive, and by "first** an adjective ; 
**vice" is the object. "And you wlU 
surely conquer" is the second proposi- 
tion ; it is declarative. ** You," under- 
stood, is the subject ; " lulll conquer" is 
the predicate, modified by " surely" an 
adverb ; " and " a co-ordinate conjunc- 
tion connects the clauses. 

Margaret. — In writing numbers to 
express hours and minutes, the common 
form of abreviation is to separate the 
number expressing hours from the num- 
her expressing minutes, by the colon. A 



cypher is prefixed to the number ex- 
pressing minutes, if that number is less 
than ten. A period is sometimes used 
as the separatrix instead of the colon; 
but this form is open to the objection 
that the period, when used to separate 
the parts of a number, has, usually, a 
different signification ; i. e., when used 
as the decimal point. Hence, we con- 
sider the first the preferable form for 
abreviating such expressions. 

Emigrant. — The highest average 
teachers' salaries, according to the report 
of Gen. Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, are paid in the State of 
Nevada, where the average salary for 
males is $113, and for females $85 per 
month. Extremes meet at the bottom 
of the list. Vermont and Utah each 
paying an average salary of $22 per 
mouth to their female teachers ; while 
the first pays $34, and the second $45 
per month to male teachers. Alabama, 
however, finds a still lower level, so far 
as a general average is concerned. The 
chivalric sentiment, pervading that 
State, shows forth in the fact, that they 
refuse to discriminate against the gentler 
sex, and reward male and female teach- 
ers alike, with the munificent average 
salary of $23 per month. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the average salary paid to males 
is $37 per month, and to females $32 
per month. 

Pronunciation. — "Papyrograph" is 
a word that has but recently come into 
use, being coined, we suppose, by the in- 
ventor of the printing machine of which 
it is the name. We have been informed 
by a party who has visited the town in 
which they are manufactured, that the 
word is pronounced j?ap-y-ro-graph by 
the parties engaged in its manufacture ; 
i. e., with the primary accent on the first 
syllable, and with the short sound of all 
t he vowels, except the o, which is long. 
This pronunciation is analogous to that 
of the word papyrography^ which you 
will find given in VVebster, and which is 
the name of a process of printing 
resembling, in some respects, that em- 
ployed in the papyrograph. 
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I Duauesoe^ Blani^he Sntearingeo. 

[ Forbes.™ Laura Lone. 

[ Franklin Ma; Hodkinxon. 

I Grant Millie McAmbly. 

I Hancnck Ealte Henderson. 

Hiland Jamea K. Lockhart. 

High Scl.ool 

Homewood Emma Dillon. 

Humboldt Edward M. Biddle. 

Knoi 

LawreDce. Annie Hanlon. 

Liberty John D. Brown. 

Lincoln Ida McCormick. 

Luckey Ada Thompson and 

Carrie Barker. 

MinersTille Bella McMiUer. 

Munongaliela, Willinm Walters. 

Moorhead Ella Bodcer. 

Moree Charles Ihmson. 

Mt. Albion Clara E. Kiddle. 

Ml. Washington Carrie Bellihoover, 

Korlh David McCann. 



Oakland - 



Belifield...Falm 



NAMES OF PUPILS WHO STAND 
HIGHEST IN THE MOST AD- 
VANCED CLASSES. 

Allen 

Bedford 

Birmingham William Brctweiser. 

Colfax Martha Craig. 



Kelly. 

O'Hara. Sadie Roswelt. 

Peebles Irene Thompson. 

EalMon 

Kivenide Ada Thompson. 

South Juliet Thorp, 

Springfield 

Btwreit Lillie M. Stonnei. 

St. Clair William Sankey. 

Thad. Stevens Emma WitiengeL 

Washington {*^^^^ ^1^1 

Wicker»h«m ^...John U. Wagg. 

Practice Sthool 

THK TOWUAL Mi^TUOD. 

At the meeting of tbeCeolral Board, 
held January 13th, SuperintendeDt G. 
J. Luckey, euhmitted the following re- 
port and correspondence on the subject 
of examinations. The Board approved 
the plan suggested and direct«d that the 
examioatiuns hereafter be conducted in 
accordance therewith. 

GENEKAL KEPOHT. 

"Being desirous of e ecu ring more 
practical refults in the High and Dis- 
trict Schoola, and believiug that the 

present method of conducting the ezam- 
ioatioa for admisbiou to the High School 
has very much to do in determining the 
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methods of teachiug in the Grammar 
Schools, I resolved to ask your honor 
able body for authority to make cer- 
tain changes in the plan of examining 
applicants, which in my opinion will be 
productive of great good. The proposed 
plan has received the approval of most 
of the principals with whom I have con" 
versed, and, as will be seen from the 
following, is approved by the High 
School Faculty. 

On December the 26ih, I addressed the 
Faculty the following communication : 

"To the Principal and Faculty of the 
Pittsburg High School : 

Gentlemen and Ladies. — Eeing 
impressed with the idea, that the pres- 
ent plan of conducting the examinations 
for admission to the High School is pro- 
ductive of much of the evil which now 
exists in the methods of teaching adopt- 
ed in the ward, or district schools, and 
believing, also, that you share with me 
in this opinion, I have the honor to sub- 
mit for your consideration my proposed 
plan for bringing about a change in 
this matter. 

"My object is to do away with the pres- 
ent plan of conducting examinations by 
question and answer (which compels the 
district teachers to adopt that plan in 
teaching,)and substitute the topical meth- 
od instead, thus permitting and encourag- 
ing the teachers to use the same plan in 
teaching, so that the pupils may gain a 
broader and more comprehensive view 
of the several subjects than can possibly 
be acquired by the old conundrum 
method. 

"For the June examinations, I would 
submit the following : 

"1. That on th6 examination in His- 
tory, five (5) topics shall be given. The 



candidate shall write on the first topic 
named, and also on any one of the re- 
maining four he may select. The man- 
uscript on each topic shall consist of 
not less than two, nor more than three 
pages of legal cap 

"2. That the examination in Gram- 
mar shall consist of ten corrections in 
the use of language, with reasons for 
the same. For each correction, when 
accompanied with correct reasons, the 
pupil shall receive five (5) per cent. 
The manner in which the candidate 
constructs his sentences in preparing 
his manuscript in History, shall be 
marked from one to fifty (50) per cent. 

"3. That the examination in Arith- 
metic, Drawing and Physics shall be 
in the usual manner. 

"4. That on the examination in Spell- 
ing, fifty (50) words shall be given, 
with a credit from one to fifty (50) per 
cenL The candidate shall also be 
marked for the manner in which he 
spells the words used in his History or 
Physics manuscript, from one to fifty 
(50) per cent. 

"It is hoped that by thus combining 
the subjects of History, Philosophy, 
Grammar, and Orthography, so to 
partially break up the old plan of ques- 
tion and answer, we will at the same 
time encourage the teachers to modify 
the "conundrum" method of teaching, 
which is now so prevalent in this coun- 
try. 

"If the above plan meets your approvr 
al, be kind enough to inform me to 
that effect at vour earliest convenience, 
that I may give notice to the Principals 
of the several schools of the proposed 
change." 

In reply to the above communication. 
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I submit the fellowing from the Fac- 
ulty : 
*' Superintendent Geo, J. Luckey. 

Deab Sir. — I am instiucted to traos. 
mit to you the following extract from 
the report of the Faculty, of their com 
mittee, to whom, in connection with 
yourself, was referred, the matter of 
the proposed changes in the manner of 
conducting examinations for admission 
to the High School, which report was 
adopted at a special meeting to-day. 

"The method of examination proposed 
by the Superintendent has for its object 
a more practical test, of thd candidates' 
knowledge of Grammar and Spelling, 
and in that respect it will be, in our 
opinion, a decided improvement. We 
do not, however, object to the usual 
method of examination by direct ques- 
tions and answers, called in the Super- 
intendent's letter, "the conundrum meth- 
od," believing a carefully worded ques- 
tion, requiring a precise answer, is one 
of the most searching and exacting of 
all tests of thorough scholarship. 

"A careful estimate leads us to believe 
that between two and three days more 
will be required for the examination of 
papers, and the preparation of the re- 
port than is necessary by our present 
method. * * ♦ * 

Albert E. Frost, 

Secretary. 

The rules as they now stand require 
the examination to be conducted by 
"question and answer," and no change 
can be made without your authority, 
which is hereby respectfully asked." 
Yours truly, 

Geo. J. LucKEY. 



4 BHTKE OF THE TIME. 



Miss Pallas Eudora Von Blurkj 

She didn't know chicken from turkey ; 

High Spanish and Greek she could fluently 

speak, 
But her knowledge of poultry was murky. 

She could tell the great uncle of Moses, 
And the dates of the Wars of the Roses, 
And the reasons of things, — why the Indians 

wore rings 
In their red, aboriginal noses I 

Why Shakespeare was wrong in his gram- 
mar, 

And the meaning of Emerson's ''Brahma ;'' ' 

And she went chipping rocks with a little 
black box 

And a small geological hammer. 

She had views upon coeducation. 

And the principal needs of the nation ; 

And her glasses were blue, and the number 

she knew 
Of the stars in each high constellation. 

And she wrote in a hand-writing clerky. 

And she talked with an emphasis jerky, 

And Rhe painted on tiles in the sweetest of 

styles ; 
But she didn't know chicken from turkey I 

— Nellie Q. Cone^ in Scribner^s ^^Bric-a-Brac*^ 



A Great Folly* 



A GOOD name keeps its lustre in 
the dark. 



The followingr, taken from the Chi- 
cago Journal, is truth that ought to 
be carefully pondered. If a farmer, 
manufacturer or merchant were to 
invest $7,000,000 per annum in a 
business conducted by some 20,000 
undirected agents, unless each of 
these agents had received a special 
training for his work, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the capitalist would lose 
his money, and that even the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, if put in the jury- 
box, would vote him a fool or a mad- 
man. Yet only a week ago, in the 
Senate of the same Legislature, a 
bill to abolish the act by which our 
State Normal Schools were established 
was defeated by barely one vote. Now, 
so far as principle is involved, we fail 
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to see any marked difference between 
the folly of our hypothetical capital- 
ist and (of whom this matter of fact 
would never have produced a living 
example), squandering his shekels on 
untrained and misdirected emplovee^, 
and the folly of a Commonwealth 
which pays out the greater part of 
the $7,000,000 annually expended by 
this State for public schools in the 
employment of untrained teachers. 
Of the 23,000 teachers in our public 
schools some 18,000 have received no 
professional training for their work, 
but are trying: to pick it up, like saw 
and claw-hammer initiated or *' self- 
taught " carpenters, at the expense of 
their employers. County Superin- 
tendents and unskilled School Direct- 
ors, straying into schools once or 
4^vice a year, cannot supply the place 
of normal school instructors to t^ese 
tyros ; yet here they are, practically 
left to themselves to experiment, and 
learn their trade, if haply they ever 
can, by hacking away among the 
precious materials of the human heart 
and mind. Here they are, consura- 
iner the public money, and, sadder 
still, the priceless time and mental 
and moral energies of the youth of 
the country, on whom rests all the 
future, learning their trade at the 
public expense, at a cost which, com- 
pared with the expense of a good 
normal school system, is as the value 
of mind to matter, or infinity to the 
number of grains of common 'sense 
in the heads of the men who are for- 
ever waging war with our free 
schools. 

We know that thousands of our 
best public school teachers never en- 
joyed normal school instruction, but, 
depend upon it, even though they 
labored hard, and many of them 
acquired college training by their 
own unaided efforts, they learned to 
teach public schools largely at the 



public cost. It must ever be so. 
The demand in this country for pub- 
lic school teachers never has been and 
probably never will be supplied by 
students educated at private expense. 
A part of their education never can 
be kanied outside of the public school 
system. The only question then is, 
how can these public servants be 
trained most thoroughly and 
at the same time most economi- 
cal y ? Does not common sense de- 
cide that it must be done through 
normal classes in our large towns and 
cities, and through State normal 
schools for the great body of the 
people, who cannot have such claises 
in their home schools, and for stu- 
dents from both country and city 
who aspire to the highest possible 
moral training? Reason seems to 
say : If our normal schools are not 
properly conducted, reform them, but 
never abolish them. The animus of 
the opposition to them is manifest in 
that it is not reform which is de- 
manded, but destruction. 



IT DOES PAY, 



BY ALICE M. DRAPER, 

Yes ; it does pay. What? To have 
good, trusty servants, to have good far- 
mers, mechanics, lawyers, legislators ; 
in short whatever we have it pays to 
have the best. Where is there a mind 
so imbecile as not to recognize the evil 
in sending a man of prejudice, igno- 
rance and intemperance to our legisla* 
tive halls. 

Where is the man or woman who is 
not ready to cry out against irapoatora 
in the pulpit ? Whatever may be their 
own lives, they feel and know that the 
best men and women only should go be- 
fore the people as teachers ot that relig- 
ion which, if universally practiced, 
would give us a second paradise. Hav- 
ing failed to put the best workers in 
the legislature *'id in the pulpit, it is 
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not strange that the schools of oar land 
have received more injustice, more ne- 
dect from you than all the rest com- 
bined. Comparatively few of the masses 
on American soil will have accepted 
this of any importance whatever. And 
you still stand aloof and refuse to give 
your schools the supervision and money 
they need. You seem not to recognize 
the fact, that by and by these boys and 
girls, with half-trained intellect and 
dwarfed souls, will, in turn, take their 
places at the head of our natior.nl af- 
fairs. What can you hope from \\wm ? 
What indeed but disaster, and min? 
They may prate of the cost ot our 
schools, the enormous wages paid teach- 
ers. How few say anything ^hout 
the cost of tobacco and alcoholic bever- 
ages. Touch these, and you have laid 
the hands of violence upon the gods of 
the people. But parents, whatever God 
you may worship, it is your duty to pro- 
vide the best teachers possible for your 
children. Remember, it pays to edu- 
cate, to submit the plastic mind of youth 
to the best teachers. That word best 
means a. great deal. It means teachers 
who have an unimpeachable character. 
Teachers whose example is safe to follow. 
Men and women free from vulgarity 
and profanity. Teachers free from the 
curse of tobacco and alcohol. And 
when you add to this requisite educa- 
tional ability, you have what every 
school should have. You have teach- 
ers that merit more than the mere pit- 
tance usually bestowed. 

Parents, believe me, I know whereof 
I speak, and I beg permission to tell you 
again that it does pay to put just such 
men and women in our schools as I have 
described. For the sake of your chil- 
dren and the perpetuity of our national 
glory, I beseech you, permit such and 
only such to become teachers of youth. 
— New York /School Journal 



fession in the eyes of the public, and 
would rouse a wholesome ambition in 
the teachers. He says, also, that 
teachers being assured of continued 
employment would be willing to take 
lower salaries, knowing that by such 
engagement their salaries would not 
be cut down. He recommends the 
pension-system established in France, 
whereby a small percentage of the sal- 
ary of the individual employed by 
the corporation, government, etc., 
should be reserved, and an equal 
amount added to it each year, the 
same to be invested and form a fund, 
the interest on the whcJe amount thus 
deposited and added from year to year 
being added to the sum total. By 
this method of adding and compound- 
ing the interest with the principal, a 
rapid increase would take place, so 
that at the end of twenty or thirty 
years' service, the person in whose be- 
half the fund was created would have 
enough to support him for life, or 
with wbich to purchase a handsome 
annuity. — Naiional Journal of Edu- 
eation. 



MACHIITE SCHOOLS. 



TENDRE-OF-OFFICE lEACHEBS. 



President Eliot, of Harvard, de- 
clares that the permanent appoint- 
ment of teachers would raise the pro- 



A peculiar kind of school has been 
developed in New York city, and the 
above is the name given to it. A vis- 
itor wishes to see the conditioa of 
things; he has heard a good deal about 
the excellent schools. He is told to 
go to No. — , and he ascends the stairs 
some fine morning, and is conducted 
from room to room. Every pupfl 
sits erect; they are in ro>vs; no desks 
are allowed. He finds all in apple- 
pie order, no niatter what room he en- 
ters. If he is an inexperienced per- 
son he says, "It is wonderful; it is the 
best school I ever saw." If he is ac- 
quainted with the capacities of human 
beings he says, "that order must cost 
a great deal; pupils cannot give oiia- 
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ute attention to order and studies at 
the same time." The Principal docs 
not pride himself on the scholarshipy 
but on the disoipline. The children 
are by an immense strain of the teach- 
er forced into an unnatural state of 
order, very gratifying to the eye of a 
thoughtless observer. 

One of the new Commissioners in- 
tends to investigate some of these "ma- 
chine schools," he says, and make 
them take the good of the pupil into 
account. 



-♦4-•- 



which contains the most examples or 
illustrations of general principles. 

6. Education is not what is poured 
into a person, but what is drawn out. 
Therefore, l)e patient if pupils do not 
develop as rapidly as you would de- 
sire. Crops of ideas, like crops of 
wheat, must have ample time for 
maturing, 

7. Be systematic. As order is 
Heaven^s first law, so it should be of 
the school-room. — J Fraize Richard. 



-♦-•-^ 



HINTS TO TEi^CHEBS. 



1. Always give preliminary tlrills 
in your branches. Take the time for 
recitation for that purpose, if need be, 
but at all events prepare your pupils 
to work intelligently on their new 
lessons. 

2. Assign lessons with definiteness. 
. Never say, " Commence with such a 

page and take as far as you can." 
Such a course makes lazy, dishonest 
pupils. 

3. Let every remark, explanation 
or report of either teacher or 
pupils be given for the bene- 
fit of the entire cla«s. As in 
Apostolic times, "the manifestation of 
the spirit was given to each for the 
profit of all f' 80 in teaching, no 
pupil speaks simply for his own 
benefit or that of the teacher, but for 
common edification. 

4. As much training, mental dis- 
cipline, results to a pupil froqa follow- 
ing the demonstration of a problem 
with which he is perfectly acquainted, 
as from following one entirely new. 
Therefore, each pupil should give 
undivided attention to all that may be 
said. 

6. Illustrations are to definitions 
and general principles what nails are 
to horse shoes, the clinchers. That 
book is best, other things being equal, 



Enthusiasm vs. Judgment. — 
Enthusiasm alone will ruin a business 
man in a few months. Judgment will 
guide him to a great success. We 
need more the calm arguments of 
reason, and less the foamy efferves- 
cence of the popular harangue. An 
j eloquent appeal to the feelings is 
good, sometimes, but its effect is often 
injurious to the cause it attempts to 
aid. Religion and education have 
both suffered from their unreasonable 
defenders. When the judgment is 
thoroughly convinced, the actions 
will be correspondingly constant. If 
the fountain flows continuously, the 
stream will not be dry. Education is 
suffering from the enthusiasm of its 
advocates. "We must educate or we 
perish,'^ has done us much harm. It 
has built large school-houses, and now 
fills them with poorly-paid and in- 
competent teachers. It has founded 
denominational schoolsand filled them 
with brainless teachers and scholar- 
less students. Universities, whose 
departments are like the streets of 
Washington, wide and vacant, are 
scattered all over the nation. En- 
thusiasm founded, but cannot support 
them. The clothes are larger than 
can be worn, the establishment more 
expensive than can be maintained. — 
We must build upon reason, if we 
build securely. — Barnes^ Educational 
Monthly, 
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Thb following words by Henry Ward 
Beecher ought to be copied by every 
newspaper of the land. More than this. 
Every clergyman ought to say, the same 
as strongly or even more so. But will 
another one dare to do it? If he lives, 
let us know. This is the gospel of an 
advancing civilization. — Preach it aloud 
every one. The children will be better 
than the teacher : 

"There is no profession so exacting, 
none that breaks men down so early as 
that of faithful teaching ; there is no 
economy so penurious, and no policy so 
intolerably mean as that by which the 
custodians of public affairs screw down 
to starvation-point jthe small wages of 
men and women who are willing to de- 
vote their time and strength to teach- 
ing the young. In political movements 
thousands of dollars can be squandered, 
but for the teaching of the children of 
the people the cheapest teachers must 
be had, and their pay must be reduced 
whenever a reduction of expenses is 
necessary. If salaries even should be 
ample, it is in the profession of school- 
teaching. If there is one place where 
we ought to induce people to make their 
profession a life business, it is in the 
teaching of schools. Oh, those who are 
to be taught are nothing but children! 
— ^your children^ my children, God's 
^ildren, the sweetest and dearest and 
most sacred ones in life. At the very 
age when angels would be honored to 
serve them, that is the time when we 
put them into the hands of persons who 
are not prepared by disposition to be 
teachers, and who are not educated for 
teaching, and who are continually brib- 
ed, as it were, by the miserable wages 
that are given them, to leave their 
teaching as soon as they acquire a little 
experience. It is a shame, a disgrace to 
the American Christianity." — Henry 

Ward Beecher, 



Spelling Beform is one of those 
great edui-ational movements in which 
teachers, of all persons, should be deep- 
ly interested. A simplification of meth- 
ods of instruction is one of the problems 



of the age, and no other problem is so far- 
reaching, so comprehen»ive, and so 
fraught with good to all systems of in- 
struction and to all departments of 
learning, as the elimation of silent and 
worse than useless letters in the spelling 
of such a multitude of English words 
While purely phonetic language is the 
highest ideal in this direction, if we can- 
not attain it we certainly shouM aim to- 
ward it; and the studies of philologists 
and linguists of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have ably advanced the cause. We 
have been in sympathy with their work 
from the beginning, and have felt that 
the element of time was the-only barrier 
betw^n the advocacy and the final ful- 
fillment of the principles of this great 
philological reform. We have already 
taken the first step in the practical adop- 
tion of this measure, by the a (mission 
to our columns of articles by able spell- 
ing-reformers. Our readers are already 
somewhat accustomed to the new order 
of spelling, which has <been adopted by 
the best Eng;jish and American schol- 
ars. As a second step to familiarize 
American teachers with the spellings 
which have been recommended by the 
American Philological Association and 
the Spelling Beform Asswciation, w« 
propose to apply to the spelling, in cer- 
tain columns of The Journal^ the five 
rules which are now so generally in use 
among the friends of a simpler orthog- 
raphy. We shall leave it to our readers 
to find the "poor spells'' which come un- . 
der the following five rules : 

1. Omit a from the digraf ea when 
pronounst as e-short, as in bed, helth, 
etc. 

2. Omit silent e after a short vowel, 
as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinity for- 
bad, etc. 

3. Write/ for ph m such words as al- 
fabet, fantom, camfor, filosofy, telegraf, 

etc. 

4. When a word ends with a double 
letter, omit the last, as in shal, wil, clif, 
eg, etc. 

5. Change ed final to t where it has 
the sound of < as in lasht, imprest, fixt, 
QlG-^New Eng, Journal, 
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MOBEBN EDUClTIOir. 



BY 8. S. WOOD. 

It has been remarked that/^the whole 
tendency of modern education is to 
lift boys and girls to places they are 
not fitted to fill ; to disgust them 
with work they are fitted to do, which 
must be done, which can be easily ob- 
tained." 

Whether this grave charge be lit- 
erally true or not, all must admit 
that it is not wholly false. The ed- 
ucation referred to begins in infancy. 
"Oi^r baby" is too good to be 
clothed in anything but the finest lin- 
en, adorned with the sheerest of laces 
or the richest embroideries ; and he 
is taught to hate the circumstances 
which compel him to wear "meaner" 
materials. 

" Our baby" was born to become 
President of the United States, or at 
least to shine conspicuously in some 
public sphere, regardless of his natural 
fitness for it; and he is taught to 
look down upon all so-called "inferi- 
or" occupations. 

^^Our baby" is taught to believe 
that it is more honorable to live by 
his wits than the sweat of his brow ; 
and he is' taught to look upon those 
who labor for a consideration as 
''waged slaves," thus Oppressed and 
degraded by the government gr their 
employers. 

"Our baby" is taught to seek self 
satisfaction and complacency of spirit 
(which aione constitutes trie happi- 
ness) only in the relations which he 
sustains by comparison with those 
who are supposed to be above or be- 
neath himself in the social scale ; and 
he is taught to look upon life as but a 
scramble for place, power and wealth, 
to be secured by foul means when fair 
means will not suffice. 
All this is wrong. 



Every child should be early taught 
that every necessary occupation is 
equally honorable, and that just as 
much true dignity and honor may be 
clothed in rags as in the finest silks 
or broadcloth. He should be early 
taught to look upon himself, and to 
thus be prepared to truly appre- 
ciate himself and the nature, the 
attributes, and the capabilities of the 
wonderful machine which he is to 
engineer. If the machine is better 
adapted to the farm than to the office, 
the studio or the workshop, let him 
seek such an education as will enable 
him to be most successful in that 
peculiar sphere; and do not compel 
him to waste his energies in thei ac- 
quisition of mere "accomplishments" 
which will be relatively less service- 
able. 

No child should ever become pos- 
sessed of the idea that money is prop- 
erly a measure of success ; or that it 
is even useful, except in so far as it 
may serve to relieve suffering, or to 
develop and improve the attributes 
of true manhood. Great wealth is 
oftener a curse than a blessing. — 
Maryland School Journal. 



•^ ♦♦^ 



TUE NOBDENSKJOLD EXPEDITION. 

The successful passage of Nord- 
^nskjold from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, via the Arctic ocean, has 
been already referred to. Despite the 
utterances of the public press as to 
the improbability of any commercial 
interests being advanced thereby, we 
note the significance of the fact that 
the Russian government has already 
established custom-houses at the 
mouths of the Yenisei and the Obi» 
By this it would appear that the 
Russian government believes that a 
commercial highway will be opened 
from Siberia to Europe, via the Sibe- 
rian rivers and the Arctic ocean. 
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eOLDEBT THOUGHTS. 



(One to be written upon the blackboard, to be 
learned and copied by the pupils.) 

Good company and good conver- 
sation are the very sinews of virtue. 

Politeness has been well defined 
as benevolence in small things. — Ma- 
caviay. 

Man becomes what he is principal- 
ly by education, which pertains to the 
whole of \\h»— Plato. 

He is not only idle who does noth- 
ing, but he is idle who might be better 
employed . — Socrates, 

Cowards die many times before 
their death ; the valiant taste of death 
but once. — Shakespeare, 

Calumny would soon starve and 
die of itself if nobody took it in and 
gave it lodging. — Leighton. 

The more we do, the more we can 
do ; the more busy we are, the more 
leisure we have. — HazlitU 

Let no man presume to give ad- 
vice to others that has not first given 
good counsel to himself. — Seneca, 

There are not good things enough 
in life to indemnify us for the neglect 
of a single duty. — Madame Swetchine, 

When a man has no design but to 
speak plain truth, he may say a great 
deal in a very narrow compass. — 
Steele, 

Good books are to the young mind 
what the warming sun and the re- 
freshing rain of spring are to the 
seeds which have lain dormant in the 
frosts of winter. — Horace Mann, 

Education is a better safeguard 
of liberty than a standing army. If, 
we retrench the wages of the school- I 
master, we must raise those of the re- 1 
cruiting sergeant. — Everett, 



"I resolve," says Bishop Bever- 
idge, " never to speak of a man's vir- 
tue before his face ; nor of his faults 
behind his^back ;" a golden rule ! the 
observation of which would, at one 
stroke, banish flattery and defamation 
from the earth. — Bishop Home, 

The first ingredient in conversa- 
tion is truth, the next good sense, the 
third good humor, and the fourth 
wit. 



The Artesian We'll at Pesth, Hungary. 

We called the attention of our 
readers some time ago to the artesian 
well at Pesth as having then reached 
an unusual depth. This well is now 
completed. Its depth is 3,200 feet, 
and the temperature of the issuing 
water is 165° Fahr. 



The Proposed Algerian Lake. 

A large portion of the Algerian 
Sahara lies below the level of the 
Mediterranean. This is especially 
the case in the parts occupied by the 
Schotts, a name applied to the beds 
of dried-up lakes. By cutting a 
canal- across the narrow isthmus 
lying between the head of the Gulf 
of Cabes and the Schott El-Djerid, 
the sea would pour into this track 
and form an extended inland sea 
Mr. Roudaire, the engineer in. charge 
of the preliminary surveys, estimates 
the cost of the work at 20,000,000 

francs. 

♦i 

' M. Bardoux, ex -Minister of Eldu- 
cation to France, says too much im- 
portance was attached to words in the 
present school system ; preparing for 
examinations was now the great pre- 
occupation. This is true here. 
^ 

The cost of elementary instruction 
in Prussia amounts to $3,100,000 
annually. 
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THINGfS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 



Six cars have reached this city 
from San Francisco, with $840,000 
worth of silkworm eggs from Japan 
to parties in New York and in Paris. 

The first stone of the Cologne ca- 
thedral was laid in 1248, and it is 
thought that it will be completed in 
anotheryear. Gigantic foliated crosses, 
almost thirty feet high, will crown 
the towers. 

Even the number of letters writ- 
ten during a year is known, so per- 
fect is the post-office work managed. 
In 1873 the people of this world ex- 
changed 3,300,000,000 letters, and in 
1877 they sent 130,000,000 tele- 
grams. 

The four electric lights which il- 
luminate the reading rooms of the 
British Museum in London at even- 
ing, have each a power equal to five 
thousand candles, and cost a shilling 
an hour. 

"Solano," the biggest ferry boat 
in the world, recently made a trial 
trip in California, and was built for 
the transportation of passenger and 
freight cars across the Straits of Car- 
quinez from Port Costa to Benicia. 
It win carry forty-eight loaded freight 
cars, or twenty-four passenger coaches 
of the largest class. 

The audiphone is an instrument 
for the practical application of the idea 
of hearing with one's teeth. A sim- 
ple and interesting experiment can be 
mftde with a clock inclosed in nickel. 
Place the clock opon the mantel in 
the parlor, the one end of a minute 
.copper wire, sixty or eighty feet long, 
to the ring at the top, and carry the 
4>ther into the hall, up three or four 



flights of stairs, and into any upper 
room that may be accessible, shutting 
every door on the way after you, and 
letting the wire pass through the 
crack between the bottom of each and 
the threshold. Arrived at your des- 
tination, put the free end of the sixty 
or eighty feet of minute cable between 
the teeth, close both ears completely 
with the fingers, and the ticking of 
the clock will be heard with nearly 
the same distinctness as through the 
distant timepiece were placed directly 
in contact with the ear. 



"There are two extremes," said 
the Buddha, " which the man who 
has devoted himself to the higher life 
ought not to follow — the habitual 
practice, on the one hand, of those 
things whose attraction depends upon 
the passions, and especially of sensu- 
ality (a low and Pagan way of seeking 
gratification, unworthy, unprofitable, 
and fit only for the worldly-minded) ; 
and the habitual practice, on the other 
hand, of asceticism ^or self mortifica- 
tion), which is not only painful, but 
as unworthy and unprofitable as the 
other." " But the Buddha has discov- 
ered a Middle Path, which avoids 
these' two extremities, a path which 
opens the eyes, and bestows under- 
standing, which leads to peace of 
mind, to the higher wisdom, to full 
enlightenment — in a word. Nirvana. 
And this path is the Noble Eightfold 
Path of right views, high aims, kind- 
ly speech, upright conduct, a harmless 
livelihood, perseverance in well-doing, 
intellectual activity, and earnest 
thought." 

"Birth," said the teacher, "is at- 
tended with pain ; and so are decay 
and disease and death. Union with 
the unpleasant is painful, and separa- 
tion from the pleasant ; and any crav- 
ing that is unsatisfied is a condition of 
sorrow." Now, all this amounts, in 
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Bhofi, to this, that wherever there are 
the conditions of individuality, there 
are the conditions of sorrow. This is 
the first truth, the truth about sor- 
row." "The cause of sorrow is the 
thirst of craving which causes the re- 
newal of individual existence, is ac- 
companied by evil, and is ever seek- 
ing satisfaction, now here, now there 
— that is to say, the craving either for 
sensual gratifications, or for continued 
existence, or for the cessation of ex- 
istence. That is the noble truth con- 
cerning the origin of sorrow." " De- 
liverance from sorrow is the complete 
destruction, the laying aside, the get- 
ting rid of, the being free from, the 
harboring no longer of, this passion- 
ate craving. This is the noble truth 
concerning the destruction of sorrow." 
"The path which leads to the de- 
struction of sorrow is this Noble 
Eightfold Path alone — that is to say, 
right views, high aims, kindly speech, 
upright conduct, a harmless liveli- 
hood, perseverance in well-doing, in- 
tellectual activity, and earnest thought. 
This is the noble truth of the Path 
which leads to the destruction of sor- 
row." — F7'om Buddha's first sermon. 



Coming to Quincy a stranger, I 
have endeavored . thus to study her 
Schools, and each day adds sirength 
to the conviction that my time has 
been, and is profitably employed. Un- 
deniably the Quincy Schools are 
claiming nothing — as Col. Parker has 
iterated and reiterated — by simply be- 
ing, they challenge the attention of 
all who have labored in seriousness 
and with high motives, for the good 
of the youth of America, and it sure- 
ly is becoming in us to search for the 
secret of a vitality which can so quiet- 
ly and unostentatiously make itself 
thus felt. The fact that Quincy 
teaching is widely misapprehended. 



was forcibly impressed upon my mind 
while listening to an animated discus- 
sion of methods in teaching, in the 
rooms of the State Pedagogical. Asso- 
ciation, at its regular gathering in 
November last; and there seems a 
necessity for disabusing the public 
mind of the idea that the primary 
work in Quincy is better done than 
that in the Grammar Grades, so called. 
I mass the Grammar Grades as paral- 
lel in curriculum of subjects, to the 
four corresponding grades of the best 
graded schools of New York, and my 
judgment is that the work done in 
them is in no way inferior to the pri- 
mary work. Nor does the work in 
the Grammar Grades more nearly re- 
semble the corresponding work under 
the old Biethods, than does the pri- 
mary work resemble that •f the past. 
Another great mistake, and one 
which is hard for most to avoid, is 
the use of such expressions as "Quin- 
cy Methods," and the entertaining of 
the ideas expressed by such terms. 
As one of the teachers here has said, 
"It is as though people thought 
something new and startling had been 
discovered, and that by some curious 
process, readily tran cribed and for- 
warded, wonderful results are pro- 
duced." The truth is, the only 
" Quincy Method " I find, is a very 
successful method of " letting teach- 
ers alone." " What," said a lady to 
Mr. Parker, " do you mean to have 
me understand that your teachers ab- 
solutely teach as they choose?" " Ex- 
actly." " Why, that must be very 
nice and easy." " But, madam, they 
must accomplish certain results^' — N. 
Y. Journal. 



EFFECT OF ALTITUDE. 

Leadville is 10,300 feet above the 
level of the sea. The boiling point 
of water here is about 1 90°, instead of 
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212*^, the effect of which in boiling 
beaDS, eggs and potatoes, etc., is that 
it requires a long while to cook them 
in an open vessel, and it is necessary 
to keep the pot well covered, or the 
water will vaporize and escape before 
being raised to the requisite degree 
for thorough cooking. With a person 
suffering under any difficulty or dis- 
ease of the heart, the effect of any 
long-continued exertion is to cause a 
dangerous degree of palpitation, and 
even with persons entirely well the 
pulse runs extremely high. There 
are few birds seen here, for the Rea- 
son that flying is difficult in the light 
air. The common houee fly is un- 
known. It is said, also, that cats 
cannot live here. This is probably 
owing to their delicate organization, 
being unable to resist the cold of the 
night air. The nights are uniformly 
cold — so cold that it is uncomfortable 
to sit without a fire ; but a few pine 
chips or small sticks will warm an 
apartment very quickly. At the 
same time the sun's rays do not seem 
to have the heating power that they 
do in lower elevations. The e^ct of 
the altitude is the same as that ex- 
perienced by balloonists, who, in 
ascending from the surface of the 
earth, even on the hottest day, soon 
find it necessary to don their overcoats 
and warmest clothing. 

«^HE ROD.'* 

Says Barnes^ Educational Monthly: 
"It was seriously stated at the late 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, at Fabyan's, that the old 
system of using the rod judiciomly 
h^s been the salvation of many 
pupils." 

It was seriously so stated, and is 
seriougly so believed. There is in 
some children a proclivity to mischief 
and wrong doing so strong that no 



appeal to the head or heart can reach 
them. The only avenue to the sen- 
sibilities of hearts and minds so in- 
tent upon evil, seems to be through 
the pores of the skin. The rod judi- 
ciously used will, in many cases reach 
the seat of the disease and save the 
boy. The parent uses it in home- 
discipline, and in consultation with 
the teacher advises its use in school 
government when the emergency 
arises. It is a remedial agency, and 
in extreme cases is oftentimes as surely 
the salvation of the pupil morally, as 
is the surgeon's knife of his patient, 
physically. 

The same paper speaks of whipping 
wives, burning heretics — and might 
have added hanging Quakers — as 
parallel cases, equally justifiable as 
the punishment of children. It fur- 
ther says, "The strong children could 
stand the rough treatment, the weak 
were IdlledJ^ Then it would follow, 
would it, that teachers who use the 
rod ('judiciously,' even) are children- 
slayers ? "Brutality," says the same 
paper, "begets brutality." Thus the 
act that in many instances has proved 
a saving kindness to the boy, is stig- 
matized as "brutality." 

Further the same writer says, "If 
a child can not be governed except 
by brute force, he should be turned 
over to the tender mercies of the law." 

Then it seems the teacher, acting 
in counsel with the parent, after ex- 
hausting all the mild and persuasive 
measures, is not, without odium, to 
be allowed to try the virtue of the 
rod, when by so doing he might save 
his pupils, sometimes from moral 
ruin. No, rather turn them over to 
the tender mercies of the law, and 
thus fill our reform schools with the 
incorrigible, our jails with convicts, 
our country with tramps and our 
prisons with criminals ; when many, 
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if not a majority, of these children 
might have remained comparatively 
innocent, and grown up virtuous men 
and good citizens, had they been 
properly governed and restrained at 
the fire-side and in the school room. 

Alex. Bain, LL. D., in The Journal 
of July 24, speaking of corporal pun- 
ishment, says: "Its slightest applica- 
tion should be accounted the worst 
disgrace, and regarded as a deep 
injury to the person that inflicts, and 
to those who have to witness it, as 
the height of shame and infamy." 
Then to prevent the greater sinner — 
it may be — by punishing the lesser, 
is infamous, shameful, brutal ! So 
these writers have said. Is it even 
so? Are not all our governmental 
institutions based on force? Can 
resistance to law and wholesome re- 
straint be met in any other way? Is 
the school an exception to this general 
rule? Is not denouncing as cruel, 
infamous and brutal the infliction of 
punishment (corporal, if need be) for 
the reform of the wayward and the 
prevention of crime, thereby render- 
ing it odious to execute justice, sub- 
versive of all government. 

Who does not know, that there are 
times and occasions when severity of 
treatment is the greatest blessing to 
the one upon whom it is inflicted, and 
subsequently so acknowledged? The 
faithful, efiicient teacher, at the head 
of a school of • one, five or fifteen 
hundred children, who in an extreme 
case inflicts corporal punishment, with 
moderation and judgment, acts under 
the same law as does the Governor of 
a State who finds it necessary to 
employ force to suppress violence and 
keep the peace, or the President of 
the United States, who calls forth the 
armies of the nation to put down 
rebellion, and to uphold and perpetu- 
ate the government. 



Shall the teacher be denounced as 
a tyrant, and infamous, who by the 
occasional punishment of a pupil, 
thereby preserves order and establishes 
wholesome discipline, the effect of 
which is, in the end, to reform the 
insubordinate? Is he not rather 
entitled to the respect and commenda- 
tion of all lovers of good order? 
Much harm has been done and the 
government of our schools rendered 
far more difficult by this outcry 
against wholesome discipline. 

A.M. 

Hartford, Conn,, Sept, 1879. 
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ENERGY OB SNAP. 



Young teachers will find many val- 
uable hints in the following, which 
we condense from an article in one of 
our exchanges : 

There is no place in the world 
where stiap is more needed than in 
the school-room. A teacher needs it 
on his way to school, he sets an ex- 
ample by the way he moves along ; 
what sort of a man he is appears by 
his movements in the streets. 

He must have snap to make his 
external appearance as becoming as 
possible. Snap is needed in your 
school work. Don't sit in your chair 
for an hour at a time. Let your style 
of sitting there exhibit activity. Sit 
upright; don't lean on your elbows. In- 
sist that your pupils shall sit in good 
style too. When you stand, stand 
properly ; don't lean up against the 
side of the house, door or desk, stand 
erect. 

/Snap is needed in conducting your 
classes. Have your pupils walk prop- 
erly to the recitation seat ; have them 
wait there, standing, for your direc- 
tion to sit, unless they can take their 
places properly without. When a 
pupil's name is called, see that he rises 
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promptly and looks you in the face. 
When he goes to the black-board 
see that he arranges his work evenly 
and neatly. When you recite or 
explain have snap enough to do it 
better than any one else ; be a model 
when you undertake to do a thing. 

Have the snap when disorder begins 
to repress it at once. Disorder origi- 
nates in one person generally ; find 
that person out, and put an end to his 
disturbing influence. 

Have snap enough to watch your 
influence on the school, and see 
whether you are the cause of the 
order or disorder. Watch vour tones 
of voice ; see whether you ^*get mad" 
or not ; see whether you are respected 
or not ; see whether you speak harsh- 
ly or not ; see whether you use the 
same language you would if a visitor 
was present— if you don^t something 
is wrong. 

Have snap to pursue a course of 
study just as earnestly as you want 
your scholars to. Do not go home to 
lie stagnant and unprogressing. Select 
something and go forward, go for- 
ward. 

Do not neglect to take hold of cur- 
rent events. Discuss with your pupils 
day by day. In fine, have snap 
enough to be a five,progressive teacher, 
instead of a dull, machine teacher. 

: — ^. „ . 

A licking is the best thing to keep 
saucy pupils and postage stamps in 
their proper places. 

A VISIT TO A PIN FACTORY. 

The pin machine is one of the closest 
approaches that mechanics have made to 
the dexterity of the human hand. A 
small machine, about the height and 
size of a lady's sewing machine, only 
stronger, stands before you. On the 
back side a light belt descends from the 
long shaft at the ceiling, that drives all 
the machines, ranged in rows on the 
fl oor. On the left side of our machine 



hangs on a peg a small reel of wire, 
that has been straightened by run- 
ning through a compound system of 
small rollers. 

This wire descends, and the end of it 
enters the machine. It pulls it in and 
bites it off by inches incessantly, one 
hundred and forty bites to a minute. 
Just as it seizes each bite, a little ham- 
mer with a concave face hits the end of 
the wire three taps, and ^'upsets" it to a 
head, while it grips it in a countersunk 
hole between its teeth. With an out- 
ward thrust of its tongue, it then lays 
the pin sideways in a little groove across 
the rim of a small wheel that slowly re- 
volves just under its nose. By the ex- 
ternal pressure of a stationary hoop, 
these pins roll in their places, as they 
are carried under two series of small 
files, three in each. These files grow 
finer toward the end of the series. They 
lie at a slight inclination on the points 
of the pins, and by a series of cams, 
levers, and springs, are made to play 
"like lightning." Thus the pins are 
pointed and dropped in a little shower 
into a box. 

Twenty-eight pounds of pins is a 
day's work for one of these little auto- 
matons. Forty machines on this floor 
make five hundred and sixty poinds of 
pins daily. These are then polished. 
Two very intelligent machines reject 
every crooked pin, even the slightest 
irregularity of form being detected. 

Another automaton assorts half a 
dozen lengths in as many different boxes, 
all at once and unerringly, when a care- 
less operator has mixed the contents of 
boxes from various machines. Lastly, 
a perfect genius of a machine hangs the 
pin by the head in an inclined plat- 
form, through as many "slots" as there 
are pins in a row oh the papers. These 
slots converge into the exact space, 
spanning the length of a row. Under 
them runs the strip of pin paper. A 
hand-like part of the machine catches 
onejpin from each of the slots as it falls, 
and by one movement sticks them all 
through two corrugated ridges in the 
paper, from which they are to be picked 
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by taper fingers in boudoini, and all 
sorts of human fingers in all sorts of 
human circumstances. Thus jou have 
its genesis: 

**Tall and slender, straight and thin, 
Pretty, little, useful pin." 



^ »» 



SYSTEM, OB T£ACH£B ? 

Do the " good, sweet, and benign " 
influences of the kindergarten come 
from the system, or the teacher? 
Everybody is praising the system, but 
we more than half suspect that the 
teachers who carry out the idea de- 
serve the praise. FroebePs system is 
excellent, for it gives the pupils and 
teachers something real to do; but 
without the energy, life, and soul of a 
live teacher behind it, it would be a 
worthless automata. Machines in the 
school-room run at a fixed speed, 
adjusted to stop at a given second, 
will manufacture mechanical scholars. 
We have plenty of such mechanical 
toys in the teacher's desk. They 
resemble wax figures in museums; 
they run so long, and then stop with 
a jerky motion. Such can never be 
kindergarten teachers. When God 
breathed into Adam the breath of 
life, he " became a living soul ; '' and 
when Froebel breathed into hi« sys- 
tem the thinking, living interest of 
real teaching, it became the kinder- 
garten school. Every true teacher, 
whether in the college class-room or 
the humblest infant school, is follow- 
ing out the true principles of kinder- 
gartenism. — National Journal of Ed- 
ucation, 



MISTAK1S8. 



That teacher who knows most 
about her pupils, who knows their 
home-life, their pleasures, and their 
trials, who by this knowledge most 
fully sympathizes with them, and 
thus gains their love and confidence, 
will most easily and most thoroughly 
govern them in school. 



IT IS A MISTAKE TO OMIT YABD 
SUPERVISION. 

Pupils who are not controlled in 
the yard are not easily managed in the 
school-room. If children learn evil 
habits or hear impure or profane lan- 
guage at school they do so chiefly 
during the recesses. The presence of 
the teacher in the playground, should 
restrain what is wrong without in 
any way checking the intereet in 
healthful sports and innocent recrea- 
tion. Kough games which interfere 
with the comfort of those not en- 
gaged in them, or endanger the limbs 
of those who are playing, would not 
be indulged in under the eye of the 
teacher. Without marching up and 
down with the air of a soldier or 
guard, he prevents wisuiton destruction 
of school property, or intentional in- 
jury to clothing, such as kicking of 
hats, and secures due attention to 
propriety of language and courtesy of 
manner. 

IT IS A MISTAKE FOR THE TEACHER 
TO HOLD HIMSELF ALOOF FROM 
HIS PUPILS WHILE THEY ARE 
PLAYLNG. 

The presence of the teachers in the 
yard should have a double effect. It 
should repress the evil and develop 
the good. The child never reveals 
his whole nature as he does when 
playing. His physical, mental and 
moral powers are all then called into 
vigorous exercise. Professor Payne 
says : " But has the instinct for play 
no deeper significance ? Is it appoint- 
ed by the Supreme Being merely to 
fill up time? — merely to form an 
occasion for fruitless exercise? — 
merely to end in it§elf ? No ! I see 
now that it is the constituted means 
for the unfolding of all th^ child's 
powers. It is through play that 
he learns the use of his limbs^ 
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of all his bodily organs, and 
with this use gains health and 
strength. Through play he coraes to 
know the external world, the physical 
qualities of the objects which surround 
him, their motions, action and reaction 
upon each other, and the relation of 
these phenomena to himself; a knowl- 
edge which fortas the basis of that 
which will be his permanent stock 
for life. Through play, involving 
assooiateship and combined action, he 
b^ins to recognize moral relations, 
to feel that he cannot live for himself 
alone, that he is a member of a com- 
munity whose rights he must acknowl 
edge if his own are to be acknowledged. 
In and through play, moreover, he 
learns to contrive means for securing 
his enda; to invent, to instruct, dis- 
cover, investigate, to bring by imagin- 
ation the remote near, and further, to 
translate the language of facts into 
the language of words, to learn the 
conventionalities of his mother tongue. 
Play, then, I see, is the means by 
which the entire being of the child 
develops and grows into power, and, 
therefore, does not end in itself." 

Dr. Harris says: "There is a great 
deal of talk about utilizing play, but 
play strictly as play, should not be 
utilized; there should be room for the 
spontaneous play of the child, with 
no restraint whatever." 

The teacher who fails to recognize 
these facts and make the most of 
them never becomes acquainted with 
his pupils thoroughly, and fails to 
obtain his most natural and most 
oomplete control over them. In 
every situation except in the play- 
ground there is some portion of the 
child's nature veiled. How important 
then that, instead of checking the 
playful spirit of innocent and health- 
ful childhood, the teacher should have 
sufficient sympathy for it to develop 



it and turn it into right channels* 
What true dignity there is, too, in the 
playing of the full-grown man with 
the head of an adult and the heart 
and spirit of a boy! How diflFerent 
is this genuine article from the enam- 
eled variety which cannot bend with- 
out cracking and exposing the coarser 
or weaker material beneath. The 
teacher who cannot play with his 
pupils without " putting on the 
brakes" is to be pitied. One of the 
most valid reasons for not placing 
large boys in the charge of a lady 
teacher is that she cannot as a rule 
take part in their games and exercises. 

IT IS A MISTAKE TO BE CONTINTJALLY 
REPRESSING THE ACTIVITY OP 
CHILDHOOD. 

There are three classes of educators. 
One dams up the fountains of the 
free tendencies of childhood, and 
turns the stagnant waters back upon 
the child life, so that they drown it 
out ; another goes to the other ex- 
treme, and says, let Dame Nature 
have her way unrestrained, let child- 
hood unfold itself. Let the waters 
flow freely enough but they unfortu- 
nately have a natural tendency to flow 
in improper directions. Like real 
water they flow "down hill," and far 
too frequently transform what might 
have been a fertile valley into a 
marsh. The proper method recog- 
nizes the necessity of a full develop- 
ment of the natural faculties and the 
free exercises of them, but it gives 
them direction without seeming to do 
so. It selects the channel in which 
the stream should flow, and inclines 
each little rill .of character in that 
direction, so that as the stream flows 
onward it gains more breadth and 
deptli and momentum, until it be- 
comes a mighty river, bearing upon 
its bosom freights of blessings toward 
the great sea of life. 
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. Some teachers are horrified if pupils 
laugh in the schoolroom. The disci- 
pline that cannot stand a good laugh 
frequently is unnatural and unsound. 
Giggling and tittering should be for- 
bidden as unbecoming, but a genuine 
hearty laugh indulged in by both 
teacher and pupils for a proper rea- 
son may be repeated often with the 
best results even to the discipline of 
the school. — Cefrdral School Journal. 
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WHAT SHALL WE TEACH ? 

This is the question that seems to 
bother some of the pedagogues at pres- 
ent. At least 80 I infer from the iarti- 
cles I read in some of the educational 
journals. To appreciate my position 
you must know that I am Principal of 
the Blanktown graded schools, and one 
of the class that believe in "teaching 
made easy." I take a number oi edu- 
cational journals; they do not cost much, 
and they make a good appearance, piled 
up on the teacher's desk, and always at- 
tract the eye of the member of the board, 
when he comes around to visit the 
school. But one day I happened to 
take up one of these journals, and my 
eye fell on an article on reading, and I 
almost read it through. *! soon became 
possessed of the writer's idea of teaching 
reading, and it wfis not a bad idea eith- 
er; he did not believe in teaching read- 
ing at all. He would just let the pupil 
take some nice little story, and read it 
for an hour or two every day. Now 
this suited me to a t, so easy, you know; 
nothing to do but just to let them read ; 
no more bother over pronunciation and 
articulation and emphasis and accentu- 
ation, and other monstrosities of the 
kind. 

I made up my mind to read the ed- 
ucational journals more regularly here- 
after, and took up another. I opened 
it at physiology and anatomy. The 
writer was decidedly in favor of teach- 
ing physiology, but he wanted it done 
in a practical way. What on earth, he 
asked; was the use of teaching children 



the names of bones and muscles ? Bet- 
ter teach them how to use them. In- 
stead of teaching a boy that some mus- 
cles are voluntary and some involun- 
tary, and some striated, and some some- 
thing .else (I forget what he did call 
them), better put up a turning-pole and 
ropes and rings, and teach him to devel- 
op his muscle (I made a note of all these, 
and added boxing- gloves on my own re- 
sponsibility). He continued, **Inptead 
of teaching girls about incisors and cus- 
pids and molars, teach them to quit bit- 
ing threads and pins and hazelnuts. 
Instead of teaching boys about saliva 
and bile and pepsin, tdl them to quit 
chewing tobacco. What difference did 
it make whether astragulus meant a die 
or a checkerboard, and ethnoid a sieve 
or a frying-pan ?" I agreed with him, 
and concluded that hereafter, instead of 
telling the boys about pores and seba- 
ceous glands, I would tell them to go 
down to tJie river and go in swimming. 
I was becoming very much interested 
in these journals, and concluded to try 
another, and see it' I had been doing any 
more unnecessary work, and sure enough 
our system of spelling was a ''relic of 
barbarism." Good ! What a saving of 
work in correcting compositions. Word 
analysis, too, was a humbug. I was glad 
to know it, for I never could keep l£ose 
ix>irC8 and er'« and aJte^s quite straight. 

Next, parsing and analysis were 
abused in good style, as they ought to 
be. But the best article I found was 
on arithmetic. First, "the books were 
to blame for containing so much non- 
sense;" and next, "the teachers were to 
blame for not having the courage to skip 
it." The first fault was with the defini- 
tions, "everybody knows what a number 
is, so what is the use of defining it?" 
Next, "What is the practical use of 
knowing whether a number is abstract 
or concrete ?" I observed that the word 
practical occurred quite often. I liked 
that, and read the whole article through 
I was pleased that the L. C. M. and G.* 
C. D. of fractions were all nonsense ; 
that compound numbers were a nui- 
sance ; that a large part of the work 
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called decimals were useless; that com- 
pound interest was not only contrary to 
sense, but contrary to law ; that circu- 
lating decimals and duodecimals, alli- 
gation and equation of payments, and 
several other little tricks were nothing 
but mathematical curiosities. 

Having made a note of all these 
things, I requested the president to call 
a meeting of the board. He did so, and 
I read them a paper made up chiefly of 
extracts from the leading educational 
journals of the country; I added a few 
embellishments of my own, and dwell- 
ing with emphasis on the fact that these 
articles were written by the live educa- 
tors of the land, requested that our 
course of study be altered accordingly. 
I pointed out some of the advantages, 
and even made a computation to show 
them that by making reasonable allow- 
ance for deaths, marriages, and other 
unforeseen calamities, we could turn out 
next year a graduating class of some- 
thing like one hundred, or ijinety-five at 
the least calculation. 

Col. Watson is president of the board. 
He is a banker. He made a very nice 
little speech, and said he fully approved 
the • recommendations of the professor, 
all except the compound interest part ; 
but he thought we would better retain 
that; he considered it of very practical 
use. 

The next speaker was the Bev. James 
Sames. 

He was decidedly in favor of striking 
out of the course a large part of the 
mathematics. He considered the time 
thus spent was worse than wasted. The 
mathematician believed nothing unless 
he could prove it by an absolute demon- 
stration. "Fill up your course with 
mathematics/' said he, "and you fill up 
the land with skeptics. Besides, what 
practical benefit could be derived from 
it any way ? He had studied cube root 
twenty years ago, and had never found 
any practical application of it yet. He 
would prefer that the tim0 spent on 
these impracticable topics be devoted 
to music, sesthetic culture, and moral 
philosophy." 



The next speaker was Dr. Rathbone. 
He thought "perhaps the mathematics 
and reading and grammar were some- 
what overdone ; but on the subject of 
anatomy and physiology he begged to 
say a word or two. He did not claim 
to know much about compound interest, 
but he did claim to know something 
about a compound fracture. Bealizing 
something of the importance of a prac- 
tical education, he had taken some 
pains to ascertain to what extent this 
sublime science was taught in our 
schools. He had asked a bright lad of 
fourteen the other day if the gastric 
juice were an acid or an alkali ? And 
the poor child actually couldn't tell. 
And he doubted very much if more than 
one-half of our scholars, if the bones of 
a human skeleton were placed before 
them promiscuously, could arrange 
them in regular order, without recourse 
to their books. Theriefore, he should 
object to any curtailment as far as anat- 
omy and physiology were concerned." 

Mr. Simonds spoke next ; he is the 
editor of our paper. He said if the gen- 
tlemen of the board and the professor 
would come over to his office and exam- 
ine some of the manuscripts there, he 
thought they would allow the spelling 
and grammar to be overdone a little. 

Judge Connelly next took the floor. 
He said this matter had been pretty 
thoroughly discuseed, but he believed 
he would say a few words, at least. He 
was glad that the gentlemen were all in 
favor of practical education ; so was he ; 
but the difficult question with him had 
always been, what is practical ? He 
confessed he didn't know, or rather, he 
didn't know what was not practical. 
He had studied most of those topics 
that had been spoken of as useless ; and 
lo-day, at sixty years of age, he did 
not feel as if that time had been wasted. 
He had been taught when a boy that 
the world turned around ; he couldn't 
say that he had ever had occasion to use 
this knowledge in a so-called practical 
way ; yet he thought he should teach it 
to his children, notwithstanding. 
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It n ight be asked what practical dif- 
ference it makes whether America was 
discovered by Columbus or some one 
else. He couldn't tell, still he was glad 
to know the truth; and so of a thousand 
other things he might name! "In fact, 
gentlemen, said he, "in our desire to be- 
come practical, I fear we sometimes 
overlook the objects of education, and 
consider only that practical which leads 
to wealth, or conduces to health. Wealth 
and health are Ihings to be desired, but 
sepaiated from a mind well stored with 
information, and well disciplined by 
study they lose half their charms." He 
had spent much time over the spelling- 
book and grammar, and he had never 
found it a detriment to him in prepar- 
ing a briefer pleading the cause of an 
innocent man. He was not aware that 
his knowledge of the nice distinction be- 
tween ninety-ninths and hundredths had 
ever made it more difficult for him to 
balance the delicate scales of justice. He 
couldn't believe that his knowledge of 
the higher mathematics had ever lessen- 
ed his reverence for that Great Being 
who had constructed the universe with 
such mathematical precision. And what- 
ever might be his views of the race and 
family, when a choice of words was of- 
fered him, he preferred to take one of 
respectable parentage, and hence he fa- 
vored the study of word-analysis ; and, 
therefore, he suggested that our course 
of study remain just as it is, for the pres- 
ent, at least. 

Of course this neat little speech of the 
old-fashioned judge knocked our efforts 
at reform into a — cone-shaped covering 
for the head (I guess those words all 
come of respectable parentage), as far as 
the board was concerned; but as I told 
you at the commencement, I believe in 
"teaching made easy," and I concluded 
that I wouldn't make any more skep- 
tics than I was obliged to, by teaching 
too much mathematics. And now, per- 
haps you would like to know how I 
manage it. I'll tell you ; there is no 
patent on it. 

The first practical step I took was to 
provide myself with an easy chair. So 



every morning I go up to the school- 
room and take my seat, and having once 
taken it I generally keep it. Of course 
I call on the classes to recite, but my 
recitations arje^^r^, fur I ouly a^k the 
practical questions, and leave the schol- 
ars to learn the rest out of their books. 

Sometimes a scholar comes to me to 
show him how to solve some useless prob- 
lem or translate some bothersome line. I 
tell him it will be of no practical use for 
me to do his work, so I just start the 
problem for him, and start him for his 
seat. 

I rarely ever complain of being over- 
worked ; I have some friends who do 
that for me, so I receive a good deal of 
sympathy. I bear it all like a martyr. 

Now, if any of you find your schools 
getting too top-heavy, just try my rem- 
edy. You'll find it efiectual. 



STATE ITOHMAL SCHOOL. 



INDIANA, PA. 



Bnllding, the best of the kind in the Usited States 
Accommodatioiis, for 400 Boarders. 
School, first-class in all respects. 

D«partineiits, Normal, Classical, Commercial, Ma- 

sical. 

The Fall Term of 15 weeks will open on 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBEB 8, 1879. 

Expenses as low as those of any other school afford- 
ing equal advantages and accommodations. 

For Catalogue, address 

JoHK H. Fbbnch, LL. D., PriPcipaL 

MENILE Tims iraUCTOB 

Is made like a Marine Clock. The gearing is so per- 
fect, that the smallest turn of the wheel moTes both 
hands as accurately as the turn of a key does those of 
the finest watch. 

The clock can be seen and will be explained at my 
store. 

Circulars and Price List sent upon application by 
P. O. card to my address. 

GEO. W. BACKOFEN, 

No. 161 Smithfleld Street, 
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DuRiKG the next summer vacation 
Miss Locke, well known here as a 
teacher of drawing, will open a draw- 
ing school for teachers in this city. 
Notice of time and terms will be 
given hereafter. 

An exhibition of the writing and 
drawing of the pupils of the Ralston 
School will be held at the school 
house, on Wednesday the 31st of 
March, and Thursday the 1st of April 
next. 



Prop. T. M. Barber, of the 
Western University, compiles weekly 
a column of educational notes for the 
Evening Telegraph. They are gener- 
ally interesting and instructive. Some 
of them will be found among our 
reprints, and this is intended as a. 
general credit. 



On February 14th, a divisioir 
institute was held in the Grant school- 
house to hear a recitation in English 
Grammar, by 'a class of pupils from 
the Springfield school, conducted by 
Prof. J. M. Logan. The audience 
which was large, seemed quite pleased, 
and much interest was excited. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, for 
as a teacher, Mr. Logan is an expert. 
The exercise was intended to show that 
practical grammar can be best taught 
by omitting the department of ety- 
inology, and commencing with false 
syntax. Of this, however, the more 
thoughtful teaohers were not convinc- 
ed. It seemed a little like commenc- 
ing the building at the top, or putting 
the cart before the horse. 
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The biennial report of Superintend- 
ent Luckey, for 1878 and 1879, is 
just out. It contains much matter 
interesting to school directors, teach- 
ers and taxpayers. Copies can be ob- 
tained by calling at the Superintend- 
ent's office. 



-♦-•-•- 



Language reform should not be 
confined to orthography, but should 
extend to pronunciation, etymology, 
syntax, and punctuation as well- 
Whatever takes time or labor, and is 
of no use, should be rejected. In ad- 
dition to what has been done by the 
'^American Philological Association,'' 
:and other authorities, we venture to 
offer the following suggestions, as re- 
forms worthy of consideration : 

1st. With respect to the hyphen; 
let it be used only when it is of some 
practical importance ; as, when a word 
•is divide<lat the end of a line, or when 
^vords which are usually separate are 
oined for a special purpose; as, a 
laughter-loving person, a never-to-be- 
forgotten event. Let no hyphen be 
used in such words as today and to- 
^fmorrow, or in the compound numerals 
less than a hundred ; but write twenty- 
five, iSftyone, nintynine, etc., ol* twenti- 
five, fiftione, etc. 

2d. With respect to the apostrophe j 
let this mark like the former be used 
only when necessary. Do not use it 
in the possessive case, but write Johns 
book, mens minds, etc. Do not use it 
in customary contractions, but write 
•oclock or ()cloo,.dout, want, eer, oer, 
<eant, etc. Itseems to be needed to indi- 
cate an unusual ellipsis ; as, boH for 
.bought) tho' ^for thougli, and to form 



the plurals of single letters or charac- 
ters; as dot your i'd and cross yourt's. 
Our suggestions will be continued in 
future articles and may be regarded by 
our readers as wise or otherwise to 
suit themseves. 



It appeals that the Central Board 
passed a vote of censure onthe Princi- 
pal of the Bedford School, for having 
made out the pay-roll of the teachers 
of that Sub-district, as directed by the 
Sub-district Board. This ^ggests that 
some action is needed to properly de- 
fine the powers and duties of the Cen- 
tral Board and of the Sub-district 
Board. When one of these boards 
commands the principal or teachers to 
do one thing, and the other commands 
a different thing, which is to be 
obeyed? The principal, as well as 
the other teachers is employed by the 
Sub-district Board, and is answerable 
to it for his conduct. Is he also accoun- 
table to the Central Board? Jf so, 
how, and in what cases ? It seems, if 
he disobeys his Sub-district Board, 
he is liable to be dismissed; and, if he 
disobeys the Central Board, he is lia- 
ble to lose his salary. He evidently 
occupies in this respect an undesirable 
position. Has the Central Board the 
legal right to order the principals to 
swear to the pay-rolls ? Will some 
one give us definite information on 
the subject. Since the Central Board 
came into being, until recently, the 
pay-rolls were made out and certified 
to by the Secretaries of the Sub-dis- 
triot Boards ; and it was held that the 
Central Board had no authority over 
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he teachers of the Sub-district 
Schools, but that the supervision of 
these schools was vested in the Sub- 
district Boards respectively, and that 
they, and not the Central Board *had 
the right to decide the question 
as to whether the teachers had ren- 
dered service and were entitled to be 
paid or not. If the law has been 
so changed as to give the Central 
Board the supervision of these schools, 
either in whole, or in part, we should 
like to know it. Our columns are 
open to any one who will give the 
desired information, and enlighten 
us on the matter. 



•^ ♦♦■ 



The followiDg are the names of the first 
hoDor pupils of the highest department of the 
Ralston School, for the month of February : 

First normal class ; Maggie Coyne, Ella Por- 
ter, Stella Brennan. 

Second nomud ; Sarah Skelly, Maggie Gee- 
gan. 

Highest grammar ; Frank Gerwig, George 
Weir, Sarah Alker, Mary Taylor. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



"The School Festival" is a ^quarterly, 
published by W. H. Kingsbury, 1252, Broad- 
way, New York ; fifty cents per annum. It 
is devoted to exercises for exhibitions, such as 
dialogues, recitations, motion songs, &c. We 
have before us the Twenty-fourth number ; it 
appears to be well adapted to the purposes in- 
tended. 



"Stoddart's Review ;" this is a weekly, 
published by J. M. Stoddard & Co., Philadel- 
pbia. Six cents per number, or three dollars a 
year. It is intended to contain well-consider- 
ed and well-written articles, and the first num- 
ber is promising. The first article is by 
Charles P. Krauth, D. D.« and is entitled, 
The Body, an Argument far the Soul." It 



u 



appears to be an argument against material- 
ism and Darwinism ; and yet the Beview will 
have to meet the stem law of nature, "The sur- 
vival of the fittest." 



'We have received the first number of the 
"Little Folks Reader," published by D. Loth- 
rop & Co., No. 32 Franklin street, Boston. 
It is intended to furnish appropriate reading 
for primary classes, in addition to that con- 
tained in the readers. We believe it meets 
with general approbation. It is used as a sup- 
plementary reader in the schools of Boston, 
and in at least one of the schools of this city. 
To be appreciated, it must be seen. The pub- 
lishers' announcement contains the following : 

"The {)ubli8hers know the only proof is in 
seeing and testing; hence they will gladly 
send specimeps of the first number, just issued, 
with terms of supply to everv school Superin- 
tendent and every primary school teacher in 
America, who will send address." 



§gicmt gepHrtmmt. 



Geo. J. Luckey, 



Superintendent. 



Office, No. 88 Fourth Avkkub. 



CIRCULAR LETTER No. 8. 



r Office of the City Sup't, 
\ Pittsburg, March 15, 1880. 

To the Principals of the Pittsburg Public 
Schools : 

Ladies and Gentlemen. — It is proposed 
to give an exhibition of pupils' work in 
Drawing, at the Expositibn BuildiUgf in Alle- 
gheny city, during the month of September 
next, and your attention is, therefore, called to 
the following directions : 

I. Notify me on or before the first of April 
of the amount of "wall space" your school will 
need. 

II. Place your drawings on paper 18 by 23 
or 18 by llj inches. 

III. No headings will be required on the 
several sheets, as a printed heading will be 
placed over the work of each school. 

IV. In order that the regular exercises of 
the schools may not be interfered with I 
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would snggest that work be commenoed at 
once, and that the time now given to the 
teach infc of Drawing be devoted to preparing 
work for the exhibition. 

y. Afl the month of June is usually de- 
voted to examinationSi promotions, and other 
work necessary in properly closing the annual 
school term, I would suggest that the work for 
the exhibition be completed and relumed to 
this office on or before the last Saturday of 
May. 

VI. As considerable time will be required 
to prepare for this exhibition, I deem it best 
to postpone, indefinitely, the proposed exhibi- 
tion of Letter Writing, for May next. 

VII. Teachers using Drawing books Nob* 
1 and 5 inclusive^ will be furnished a copy of 
the ''New Manual," free of cost, by calling at 
J. B. Weldin & Co.'s, 101 Wood streeU 

Geo. J. LucKEY. 



^ ♦»■ 



NAMES OF PUPILS WHO STAND 
HIGHEST IN THE MOST AD- 
VANCED CLASSES. 



Allen 

Bedford KateStande. 

Birmingham William Breitweiser. 

Colfax 

Duquesne. Blanche Swearingen. 

Forbes Mary- Nicklas. 

Franklin MaryDammond. 

Grant 

Hancock Eatie Henderson. 

Hiland 

High School 

Homewood Anna Dillon. 

TT^««*^ /Park Tillie Beck. 

Howard iBio^^fi^id 

Humboldt Lillie S. Sponer. 

Knox Landie Horning. 

Lawrence Annie Hanlon. 

Libeity India Richards. 

Lincoln ....Mary Lindsay. 

T«,oir^^ / Ida Thompsonr ^ 

^^^^^^ • icarrie Baker. 

Minersville 

Monongahela... .William Walters. 

Moorhead Hugh Hewer. 

Morse , Charles Ihmson. 

Mt. Albion... — — 

Mt. Washington Carrie Beltzhoover. 

North David McCarm. 

f\ T,7-.„j (Soho Nettie Andrews. 

uakiana | Belifield... Palmer Kelly. 

0*Hara Harriet Whitaker. 

Peebles Bertha Beichspfarr. 

Ralston 



Riverside Annie Speaker. 

South Juliet Thorp. 

Springfidd IdaCrar Aie. 

Sterrett. Sadie Ancterson. 

St. Clair William Sankey. 

Thad. Stevens Lizzie Miller. 

Washington { bJ^i^, Macgie Woods. 

Wickersham John Wragg. 

Practice School 



ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE AT- 
TENDANCE IN CITY SCHOOLS FOB 
THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1879 : 



D'BTBicra 


Enrollment in D»y 
Schools. 


Average in Day 
Schools. 


! : i : i : : : I : : : : : : I : : : : : : Enrollment in Even- 
!:::!•:!::::•:•::::::: ing Schrols. 


1^ 

0)00 

• ••■• 

•••••• 

— •••• 


Enrolled in Evening 
Mechanical Bcbool. 


Allen 

B«»dfoid 

Birmingham...., 

\^vAiax. ••«.••.. ...v.............. 

Duqu<>sne 


320 
457 
677 
88 
307 
903 
756 
696 
353 
651 
487 
231 
343 
532 
749 
375 
47? 
861 
642 
318 
698 
96 
790 
648 
329 
644 
876 
806 
384 
467 
483 
682 
189 
453 
. 692 
147 
334 
323 
401 ! 
7151 
387 
81 


280 
888 
472 

75 
266 
765 
646 
491 
268 
600 
440 
197 
290 
435 
637 
295 
3)S8 
287 
601 
267 
454 

76 




Forbes 

Franklin 




Grant 




Hanoock 




Hiland 




Hiirh School 




Homewood 




XT J f Park 




Howard \ gloomfleld 

Bnmboldt 




Knox 




Lawrence 




Liberty ; 




Lincoln 




Luckey 




Minersville , 




Monongahela 




Moorhead. 


642' 




Morse 

Mt. Albion 


660 
281 
649 
315 
636 


•••••• 




Mt. Washington 




North 




e\ 1-1 J f Soho. ........... 




Oakland JBellefleld 

O'Hara 


825 ^.^ 

886 

397 


«■•••• 


Peebles... 




Bal&ton 


699 
163 
363 
455 
127 
290 
264 
350 
612 
296 
64 


•••••• 




Kiverside 




South 




Springfield«i....»M4.. ......... 

Sterrett ". 




St. Clair 




Thad. Sterens 




W»hlngton {»JJ«.f - 
Wickersham 




Practice fechool 


••••«• 




19,446 


16,063 





In Paris the sum of $6^325,960 is 
about to be expended in building new 
elementary schools and enlargiog 
those now in existence. 
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ELSEWHERE. 



Dartmouth College has two colored 
students. 

Chicago has enrolled 46,609 pupils 
and 850 teachers. 

Wellesley (College has 309 students 
— 100 in the Freshman class. 

Two Indians from Hampton are to 
serve as teachers for the 250 young 
Indian pupils in the new industrial 
school at Carlisle, Penn, 



♦ ♦» 



OBSTACLES TO FBOGBESS. 



HENRT HOUCK. 

1. The standard of scholarship for 
teachers is too low ; too little is requir- 
ed to obtain a certificate. Counties are 
fortunate in having a superintendent 
who can refuse without shedding tears. 
Every certificate given to an incompe- 
tent whose average is No. 4 or 5, crowds 
out one good teacher, and cheapens the 
others in the district or drives them 
away. We want a standard that will 
graLt fewer certificates and give better 
teachers ; and we want a stop put to the 
favoritism by which directors provide 
for *' their sisters, and their cousins, and 
their aunts," at the expense of the 
children in the schools. In the May 
number of The School Journal appeared 
a little item from the department that 
was worth thousands of dollars to the 
good teachers of Pennsylvania, recom- 
mending superintendents to adopt at 
their examinations such a standard of 
qualifications as will shut out all ap- 
plicants except about enough to sup- 
ply the schools. The advice was acted 
upon by the superintendents generally. 
Tue predicted rush occurred, and in 
Allegheny 317 were rejected, in Beaver 
198, and so on ; Lancaster has also poor 
teachers, and the rejections in the last 
few months added up to 157 ; Luzerne 

f ranted 801 certificates and rejected 
29, and every good teacher has a 



8ch(9ol. In twenty-five counties 6,500 
certificates have been granted, and 8,000 
applicants rejected. We are proud of 
these figures, and think that in all 10,- 
000 incompetents will be ruled out. 
That means protection to good teachers, 
long terms and better salaries. 

2. After certificates are granted, there 
is too little discrimination exercised by 
directors — too little attention to attested 
qualifications. Too often any kind of 
certificate is good enough and goes as 
far as the best. Some young man, whose 
father is a heavy taxpayer, is out of 
business., and, perhaps, goes through 
the district, like a tramp, getting names 
to a petition to the board — a thing that 
a teacher of professional character would 
not do — and he is appointed to an out- 
of-the-way school which *' don't amount 
to much" — and never will with such 
teachers. People do not display such a 
lack of common sense in other matters 
— when sick they get the best doctor, 
when in litigation the best lawyer — but 
when it comes to the teachers the 
cheapest is the best. They must be 
careful with the broken lamp, but 
neglect the dwarfed mind. 

8. Teachers are chane;ed too frequent- 
ly. Good teachers constantly leave the 
business, because of the frequent neces- 
sity of looking for another situation ; in 
the cities a faithful teacher is retained, 
but in the country he is always on the 
tramp. Could we not bett3r this by a 
law that should permit boards to employ 
for three years a teacher holding a hign 
grade certificate ? And should we not 
agitate the question oP provision for old 
teachers worn out in the public service? 
If we could once have ail our 17,000 
Pennsylvania teachers well qualified and 
full of professional spirit, these things 
would soon be accomplished; indeed 
what difi&culty would not vanish be- 
fore us? We could do anything we 
choose to undertake. Therefore, let us 
all work to that end by improving our- 
selves every year, by reading and study, 
and the result will be, more rapid pro- 

Sress than ever before. — Penn. School 
oumal. 
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^'Therb is a constant tendency in 
the business of teaching to get into a 
rut and keep there, and every teacher 
who would hold a position in the 
front rank of his profession must 
constantly fight against it, and strive 
to keep abreast of the times." 

The average length of service with 
the teachers in the Boston schools is 
between eleven and twelve years. 
One lady teacher recently resigned 
after Serving the city forty-one years, 
and thirteen are now employed who 
have taught over tliirty years, while 
one hundred of them have taught be- 
tween twenty and thirty years. 

The report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Iowa con-, 
tains a statement of startling losses of 
the school funds of the State by de- 
ficits in reports of district officers for 
the seven years beginning in 1873. 
The total losses for the seven years 
foot up $4ai,518 51, of which the 
teachers' fund lost $262,470, the 
school-house fund $176,144, and the 
contingent fund $53,903. 

It ought to be good news to the 
teachers to learn that the next meet- 
ing of tlie American Institute of In- 
struction, July 6, is to be at Saratoga. 
Accommodations of course will be 
ample, the cost of board reasonable, 
and railroad fares reduced, and there 
will thus be the strongest inducement 
for the teachers to make this meeting 
one of the imperative items in their 
plans for the summer. 



■♦♦♦- 



National Council of Educatoks. 
—There seems to be an earnest move-' 
ment in favor of an educational con- 
gress, but the danger is that when it 
comes to meet, it will be a body as large 
and as unwieldly for purposes of efftc- 
tive work as our present National Assq- 
jciation. If cosBtituted as proposed by 



the New England Journal of Edtusation, 
it will be composed of irom two to three 
hundred members, and the result would 
be a heavy popular assembly, and not 
at all a email scientific body equipped 
"in light marching order" for the hardest 
kind of work. In such a matter we are 
in favor of a "close corporation." If a 
start is made with a dozen men, it is 
enough ; the body will grow fast enough, 
— too fast. We would make member- 
ship somewhat like membership in 
the French Academy, — a mark of dis- 
tinguished honor, to be bestowed only 
upon those who have done something to 
deserve it. Still, we have but one voice, 
and there are many who have the same 
right to speak as ourselves. — Penna, 
School Journal; J. P. Wickersluim, 
State Supt.y Editor. 



-♦-♦-♦- 



Two Essentials. — Two things are 
essential to the existence of* a profession. 
It must require special preparation for 
its practice, and it must be entered as a 
life-work. It is difficult to conceive of a 
profession when either of these condi- 
tions is wanting. A business entered 
upon without preparation, and filled 
largely by temporary occupants, has 
certainly small claims to the dignity of 
a profession. In the light of these 
statements, it is evident that teaching is 
not yet a profession ; and I am free to 
confess that I have little hope that it 
will soon reach such a position. There 
are two obstacles in the way, — one the 
fact that so many schools are in session 
but a portion of the year, with a low 
compensation, thus failing to afford con- 
tinued employment ; and the fact that 
so many positions are, and ought to be, 
filled by women. So long as these con- 
ditions exist teaching will be largely a 
temporary occupation. If no young la^ 
dy who has any expectation of leaving 
the teacher's position is to be admitted 
to it, very few of them will knock at our 
school-room doors for entrance. Thei 
most that can be accomplished is to de« 
mand of all who enter special preparation. 
for the duties assumed. An increaBing 
number of teachers have not only made 
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this preparation, but are tnakio^ teach- 
ing a life business. The^e are the pro- 
fessional teachers, and it is desirable 1o 
increase their number. The greater the 
number of such life teachers, 
in our schools, the greater will be 
their usefulness, and (he higher their 
success ; but it is idle to demand that 
no other teachers be employed. The 
^reat majority of teachers wiJl continue 
to assume their high office as a tempora- 
ry occupation. — Prest E, E. White of 
Purdue University. 



A MischieYons Theory. 

There is, at present, in the line of 
education, a certain powerful influ- 
ence at work, which has already done 
much mischief, and will do more, if 
not speedily checked. This new-fan- 
gled theory which has boldly declared 
war against time-honored principles 
and systems based on theexpfrience of 
the wise and the good of all ages ; 
promises to the young an education in 
half the time required for the same 
purpose in older institutions ; dispen- 
ses with all wholesome discipline as a 
relic of barbarous ages ; but imparts 
in reality a miserable smattering of 
knowledge. 

Superficiality, feebleness of mind, 
and a lamentable unfitness for grap- 
pling successfully with the realities 
of life and the intricacies of science 
are the necessary results of this ruin- 
ous system. As the present is the 
.full development of the past, and 
contains, at the same time, the germ 
of the future, so every higher branch 
of study throws light on the cognate 
lower one, and prepares, at the same 
time, the way for mastering the next 
higher branch. The student who can 
go only one or two years to school, 
should not try to graduate ^ he should 
m^aster those subjects which he takes 
up. By so doing he disciplines his 
mind, and prepares himself for mas- 



tering higher Branches^ by private 

study. — Ex. 

<»■ 

CnrioH4 Custom. 

An English gentleman who has 
lately traveled in Palestme, recently 
gave a description of the curious- 
scenes that are enacted in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. He said 
when you first entered the church you 
would be surprised to see a party of 
soldiers, with their sworde by their 
sides and their guns stacked within 
reach. It seemed a sacrilege in such« 
a holy place, and struck one rather 
unpleasantly ; but he soon found out 
the necessity for it. According to the 
laws of the country, every sect is- 
allowed to worship there, and as it is 
considered equally sacred both by 
Christians and Mahommedans, alH 
wish a time for their mode of wor- 
ship. The law allow^s them an hour 
each. They commence at six in the 
morning. At that, hour, those who 
have the first privilege enter, bring 
with them whatever is necessary to 
conduct their particular religious 
rites. They go through their chants, 
and all is very quiet till about a quar- 
ter to seven, when those who have 
the privilege of the next hour begin 
to arrive. At first all is decorum, 
but presently the nc\y comers begin 
to hiss and mock. As their numbers 
increase, and they become stronger^ 
they push and crowd, and as the time 
lessens, they get more and more bold* 
A few minutes before seven they pro- 
ceed to more forcible demonstrations. 
They think if they can clean out 
those blasphemers a few minutes 
before the time, th^y have done so 
much good work, while the worship- 
ers, on the otlierhaud, think if they 
can keep possession a few minutes 
after the time they have done equally 
I good work. As some of these sects 
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use torches, wax candles, staves, or 
crooks, in their wcrahip, they proceed 
to use them as weapons of offence or 
•defence, and a free fight ensues. Then 
come in the soldiers, who separate the 
combatants by filing in between them 
turning out those whose hour is up, 
and leaving the place in the possession 
of the last comers. If blood is shed, 
the church is closed for the day. 
Such scenes are occurring all day long, 
and the presence of soldiers is abso- 
lutely necessary. 



The Changre in the Frosr* 

Nowhere in the animal kingdom 
is there so favorable an opportunity 
for peeping into nature's workshop 
as in the metamorphoses of the frog. 
This animal is a worm when it comes 
from the egg, and remains such the 
first four days of its life, having 
neither eyes nor ears, nostrils, nor 
respiratory organs. It crawls. It 
breathes through its skin. After 
awhile a neck is grooved into the 
flesh. Its soft lips are hardened into 
a- horny beak. The different organs 
one after another, bud out; then a 
pair of branching gills, and last, a 
long and limber tail. The worm has 
become a fish. Three or four days 
more elapse, and the gills sink back 
into the body, while in their place 
others come, much more complex, ar- 
ranged in vascular tufts, one hundred 
and twelve in each. But they, too, 
have their day, and are absorbed, to- 
gether with their framework of bone 
and cartilage, to be succeeded by an 
entirely different breathing apparatus:, 
the initial of a second correlated 
group of radical change. Lungs are 
developed, the mouth widened, the 
horny beak converted into rows of 
teeth, the stomach, the abdomen, the 
intestinei9,prepared for the reception of 
animal food instead of vegetable; 



four limbs, fully equipped with hip 
and shoulder bones, with nerves and 
blood vessels, push out through the 
skin, while the tail, being now sup- 
planted by them as a means of loco- 
motion, is carried away piece-meal by 
the absorbents, and the animal passes 
the balance of its days as an air- 
breathing and flesh-feeding batra- 
chian. 



Whispering. — The general idea 
is that whispering should not be allow- 
ed in school ; but a teacher in the 
Western J2uraZ takes the opposite* side, 
and says : "Well, what are you going 
to do ?" some old teacher may inquire. 
"We can't allow whispering in our 
schools." My answer is. Did you 
ever try it? Did you ever erase 
those despised words and allow your 
scholars to whisper as much as they 
wished ? If you have not the writer 
has, and after many days spent in the 
school room as instructor, can say it 
is and always was a success! Our 
school was not noisy, by any means, 
but on the contrary was more quiet 
than many schools where the scholars 
were not allowed to communicate. 
Many times a scholar needs a pencil 
or slate, and if not allowed to ask 
another for it, will have to bother the 
teacher by raising* his hand, or wait- 
ing until a class is through recitation, 
thereby losing valuable time both to 
teacher and scholar. No, let your 
scholars whisper as much as they 
please, and you will see much less of 
it than you would suppose. Forbid- 
den fruit always tastes sweetest 
Talk to your older scholars when 
alone with them, giving them to un- 
derstand how much you depend on 
them for keeping good order. Try 
it, teachers, and my word for it, you 
will enjoy the freedom as much as the 
scholars. 
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BADIANT MATTER. 

Prof. Crookes applies this term to 
the last traces of gai^es io very hig^hly 
rarefied vessels. Some of the vacua 
he has succeeded in obtaining have 
been as high ns the 2000*000 ^^ ^^ 
atmosphere. 

Speaking of the objection which 
he supposes might be urged against 
believing that these extremely rare- 
fied spaces contain any matter worth 
considering them perfect vacua, he 
makes some very interesting calcula- 
tions concerning the number of mole- 
cules in one of his bulbs, the diame- 
ter of which was 13.5 centimetres.. 
This bulb, when exhausted to the 
millionth of an atmosphere, yet con- 
tains 1,288,252,360,000,000,000 mole- 
cules. When filled with air at ordi- 
nary pressures, it contains, 1,288,252- 
350,000,000,000,000,000 molecules ! 
But, to allow the Professor to tell 
his own story: 

^*To suggest some idea of this vast 
number I take the exhausted bulb, 
and perforate it by a spark from an 
induction coil. The spark produces 
a hole of microscopic fineness, yet 
sufficient to allow molecules to pene- 
trate, and destroy the vacuum. . . . 

^'Let us suppose the molecules to be 
of such a size that at every second of 
time a hundred million could enter. 
How long, think you, would it take 
for this small vessel to get full of air ? 
An hour? A day? A year? A 
century ? Nay ; almost an eternity ; 
a time so enormoas that imagination 
itself cannot grasp the reality. . . . 
It would require 408,501,731 years. 
.... But what will you say that 
all these molecules, the quadrillion of 
molecules, will enter through the mi- 
croscopic hole before you leave this 
room? The hole being unaltered in 
size, the number of molecules undi- 
minished, this apparent paradox can 



only be explained by again supposing 
the size of the molecules to be dimin- 
ished indefinitely, so that instead of 
entering at the rate of one hundred 
millions every second, they rush in at 
the rate of something like three hun- 
dred trillions a second ! I have done 
the sum; but figures, when they 
mount so high, cease to have any 
meaning, and such calculations are as 
futile as trying to count the drops in 
the ocean." 



An English journal frankly gives 
credit to American genius for at least 
fifteen inventions and discoveries 
which, it says have been adopted all 
over the world. First, the cotton 
gin ; second, the planing machine ; 
third, the grass mower and grain 
reaper; fourth, the rotary printing 
press; fifth, navigation by steam; 
sixth, hut air or caloric engine ; sev- 
enth, the sewing machine ; eighth, the 
india rubber industry ; ninth, the ma- 
chine for manufacture of horse shoes ; 
tenth, the sand blast for carving; 
eleventh, the gauge lathe; twelfth, 
the grain elevator; thirteenth, arti- 
ficial ice manufacture on a large scale ; 
fourteenth, the electro-magnet and its 
practical application ; fifteenth, the 

composing machine for printers. 

♦ ■ ■ ■ 

A REPORT has recently been issued 
by the National Bureau of Education 
which shows the leading features of 
the existing public school systems of 
all the States and Territories. It 
presents some striking contrasts, es- 
pecially in the relative expenditure 
in Northern and Southern States. It 
is said that Iowa alone expends more 
money annually for school purposes 
than all the Southern States com- 
bined. Kansas, with a school popu- 
lation about equal to that of South 
Carolina, pays more for the support 
of her public schools than South 
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Carolina, Arkansas, Florida, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. All the old 
and new States and Territories, except 
those embraced witLin the districts 
formerly blighted by slavery, provide 
liberally for the instruction of the 
rising generation. New York ht^ads 
the list with an expenditure of nearly 
eleven million dollars, and Pennsyl- 
vania follows with an outlay of $8,- 
583,397. Even the«e large amounts 
fall far below the ex|jehditure, in 
proportion to school population, au- 
thorized in the New England States. 
Massachusetts, for instance, "with a 
sch(.ol population of 297,202, ex- 
pends for school purposes $5,582,519, 
and if Pennsylvanin and New York 
were equally liberal their appropria- 
tions would be more than doubled. 
One of the singular developments of 
the returns is that the Cherokee In- 
dians spend mora per capita for edu- 
cation than the people of any State in 
the Union. 



-•- 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



The St L( uis 8( hool in which a 
panic over a fire alarm, recently, led to 
the serious injury ol twelve pupild, was 
one in which leachtrs and scholars had 
been repeatedly drilled in the methods 
of exit, in order to avoid such a dis- 
aster. 

In an algebra recitation, at Union, a 
viciim at the blackhoard, having im- 
prov* d a chance to whigper to his fellow- 
Freshman, '* Say, how do you get the 
quantity out from under the radical V 
was consoled by the reply, *' Rub it 
out." 

A MUCH wider range in optional 
studies has been made this year at Yale, 
and departments ol sculpture and archi- 
tecture are added to the £chcol of fine 
aru. Alter 1880, entrance examina- 
tions will require a good knowledge of 
Boman history. 



Brown Uhiversity, of Providence, 
has 260 students, of whom 16 are post- 
graduates, 58 seniors, 50 juniors, 65 
sophomores and 71 freshmen. ' €reology 
has been added to the. senior electives. 
Miss Amelia 8. Knight has founded a 
scholarship in memory of her brother, 
and the PhilaHelphia alumni have 
founded a 815,000 scholarship to be 
called after them. 

Not one of the three women candi- 
dates was elected to the Bost\.n School 
Committee. Miss Lucretia P. Hale had 
the most votes of any of them, running 
731 behind the smallest vote east for 
any of the new members. But in Cam- 
bridge two women go on the School 
B« ard — Mrs. Phoebe M. Kendall, sister 
(f Professor Maria Mitchell, of Vassar 
College, and Mi^s Sarah P. Jacobs, botb 
experienced teachers. 

Competitive examinations develepe 
some remarkable cases of defi»itio9» 
One candidate thus explains a water- 
shed : ''A watershed is a mountain, or 
the back-bone of a river." Another, **A 
watershed is a reservoir where ships lie." 
Another says, " We mean by watershed 
that the laud near the river or water is 
shaded by the water." Another asserts,. 
^'A watershed is the pinrt of a body of 
v^ater which is divided into two by a 
point of land." 

President Oilman, of Johi^ Hop- 
kins University, records that during the 
past three years that institution has had , 
127 graduate students, 57 of whom 
have held fellowships, and 91 collegiate 
students. He adds that the number of 
^tudents constantly increases, and their 
qualiiy constantly improves ; that theie 
has not been an occasion lor the faculty 
to reprimand or censure a single stu- 
dent; and that it has never been his 
good fortune to live among a more earn- 
tbt, diligent and enthusiastic company of 
young men, than those who are there 
assembled. 

Thk Committee of School Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners, who bl^ve 
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just reported upon the school systems of I examinations in any. grade, and es- 
c^ , » .1 . .r T .i_.___ pecially with small children. It » 

getting to be a fearful tax upon the* 
teachers, also, to examine so many 
papers and cast the percentage accu- 
rately. 

The dean of the college faculty of 
Harvard, in his recent annual report,. 
in discussing the system of discipline,, 
says : "It is not doubted that, witb 
the freedom from restraint necessarily 
allowed under the conditions of uni- 
versity life to so large a body of young 
men, occasional offences against good 
manners and morals pass unnoticed 
by the authorities. . The judgmeot of 
many careful observers, however, 
warrants the belief that the standard 
of morals and of honor maintained by 
the students as a whole continues to- 
justify the wisdom of the policy of 
relying upon the refining influences 
of liberal study and good companion- 
shif?, rather than upon strictness of* 
regulation .^^ 

At the recent meeting of the Rhode 
Island teachers, ex-Governor Howard 
made an address. He believed it to 
be within the bounds of possibility 
that inside of a decade the free school 
system would be put on trial for its- 
very existence. Its assailants would 
come from various quarters. In the 
first place, there was a large and in- 
fluential and growing class which be- 
lieved that the Legislature had no 
right under the organic law to appro- 
priate the public money for' the pur- 
poses of education. There was anoth- 
er class which believed that there wag 
no warrant for the use of the public 
money for our schools, because in» 
their estimation they are sectarian in 
their character. Then there was yet 
another class which would oppose our 
free schools because they were not 
sectarian. When all the elements 



this State, declares that the Legislature 
of New York should revise and consoli- 
date all pchool supervision and adm-inis- 
tration under a State Board of Educa- 
tion, and that this Board of Education 
should appoint the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who should serve 
At the pleasure o^ the Board and be 
subject to its direction and instruction. 
As to the selection of a chief educa- 
tional officer, the Commission recom- 
mends appointment by a Board of 
EHucatioi), as the mode most free 
from the trammels of political parti- 
sanship. 

In a Thankfgiving sermon on 
" American Education," preached in 
Boston, by Dr. William Everett, Prin- 
cipal of the Adams Academy at Quincy, 
occurs this passage: "At the very age 
when memory is most active, most easy, 
most natural, when boy or girl will learn 
literally by heart, for it loves to do it, 
all you will teach it, and store its mind 
with golden facts and gems of poetry 
that it lisill never lose — lo! this divine 
power, which Christ told his weeping 
followers was the special gift of the Holy 
Spirit, needs to be crowded out between 
the observation of the child which has 
begun to pall, and the reason of the 
aduit which is not yet born; and the 
poor boy or girl is hurried from a 
wilderness of sights and sounds to a 
desert of inferences, in accordance with 
preposterous theories about not loading 
the memory, at the very age when 
memory cries aloud to take up the pre- 
cious burden.'' 

The Superintendent of the San 
Francisco schools protests against the 
excess of written . examinations now 
prevalent all through : the country, 
and urged by some, as one of the 
great modern improvements. Its 
tendency is to make both teachers 
and scholars into machines. ^In our 
judgment/^ says the Omgregaiionalistj 
'4t is a great waste of time and 
/strength to insist on frequent written 
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were combined^we would find an army 
of assailants upon our free school 
ystem by no means contemptible. 

PBOPEBLT REGULATED SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 



Reformers throughout the country 
appear to be unanimously taking a 
turn at the public school crank. Now 
School Boards are reorganized. 'Anon 
the reformer has wicked spite at the 
school house stove-pipe. He hurls the 
offending object into the yard, sound, 
honest corrugated elbow though it be, 
mashes it as if it were a paste-board 
bandbox, and bangs it to pieces with 
mad fury, as depraved little boys are 
wont to bang their hats when they 
want new ones. Then he puts in new 
pipe, sends his menials to polish it up 
at the rate of $5 a day, or there- 
abouts, and his ra^ is sated. 

Next, the school teachers give your 
reformer an anxious turn. At Engle- 
wood, not far removed from Chicago, 
they are spending sleepless nights 
because the Echoolmaster has views. 
The teacher is said to have mixed 
Ingersollism with arithmetic, and they 
are about to turn him out, and serve 
Jiim right, too, for Ingersollism is not 
in the nature of an exact science. 

A still more serious matter that has 
been troubling the souls of those who 
run public schools, is the question 
whether a teacher shall be married or 
single. They have long regulated, in 
a degree, the question of a teacher's 
religion. They go so far as to recom- 
mend and advise what kind of dresses 
a lady teacher may wear. A school- 
mistress may not waste the taxpayers' 
money in fur-lined circulars and ex- 
travagant dressing, quotha. It is not 
becoming to her to go to the Public 
Library and get cartloads of novels, 
like a school girl. She should read 
volumes more fitted to' instruct and 



improve her in her profession, such 
as "Tupper's Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,," or *^ Watts on the Mind." 
Thus she may not indulge in sealskin 
cloaks or views. She must not read 
novels and should not eat candy. 
What other delightful feminine vanity 
is left ? Only one more — ^a husband. 
And now omnipotent School Boards 
are setting their iron hoofs upon even 
that last consolation of the female 
heart, and saying that married women 
shall not teach in the public schools. 
If they keep on at this rate the honor- 
able Boards will soon be prescribing 
the size and number of a school-mis- 
trees' hairpins. When they do that, 
then and then only shall we have a 
properly regulated body of public 
school-teachers. 

In Washington, D. C, some years 
ago, a rule was passed declaring that 
no woman who had a hasband should 
have a school. In Chicago, recent- 
ly, the embodied wisdom of the great 
men who control public education 
ruled that when a lady teacher mar- 
ried, the Board would consider it 
equivalent to her resignation. In 
Cincinnati the same sort of rule has 
been talked of, but as yet the reform- 
ers have got no farther tlian the rule 
that a husband and wife shall not 
teach in the same school. Our Board 
can't blot out the married teacher al- 
together, but if they will marry, it 
will punish both her and her husband 
as much as it can. 

It is true that a school teacher has 
quite as much right to poesess a mar- 
ried partner as a school trustee has, 
but she has not the same power to 
meddle in the trustee's domestic 
concerns, hence the rule that will not 
work both ways. 

The regulation is one of peculiar 
hardship, and must touch the sympa* 
thy of anybody but a stony-hearted 
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School Board. Teaching is not 
pleasant work. It is a horrid grind, 
at best. The ladies who take to it do 
so to get a living. Then it is that 
the cruelty of these Miss-Nancyish 
Boards of Fducation comes down 
upon them like a blow. They are 
not only compelled to work for a liv- 
ing, but also to deny themselves all 
the luxuries of life, even to a hus- 
band. 

The rule works most unevenly be- 
sides. A woman teacher may be 
a grass widow, or a bigamist with two 
or three husbands, so that she has run 
away and left them, and she will be 
allowed to teach. She may even be 
a wicked, iSirting, real widow, inveig- 
ling innocent men to their destruction, 
like moths about a candle, strewing 
ev^ry step of her path with the 
wrecks of masculine affections; she will 
still be permitted to direct the man- 
ners and morals of the rising genera- 
tion. But the quiety domestic wife, 
she who lives with her husband, and 
takes care of his buttons and his din- 
ner, thus setting a model example to 
all the daughters of Eve — no, she 
shan't have a school. Husbands are 
an ornament not to be allowed to wo- 
men who work. 

But the climax of this meddling in 
school-teachers' private affairs has 
just been capped in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Millikin did it. Ete has 
introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill which has the' effect 
of prescribing whom school-teachers 
shall be kin to. If it is passed, under 
the terms '.of this uncommon law a 
school-teacher will scarcely be able 
longer to choose his own mother-in- 
law. It is as follows : 

"By Mr. Millikin — Making it 
unlawful for Boards of Education to 
employ as teachers or Superintendents 
of schools persons nearer of kin to any 



of their members than second cousin.'' 
The mighty abuses in the Ohio sys- 
tem of public instruction that have 
called for this sweeping measure of 
reform remain yet to be stated. They 
will doubtless be brought to light 
when the great speeches come to be 
heard. We shall know in time what 
tragedy of subtle mischief lurks in a 
teacher who is his own first cougin— say 
to Dr. Davis. We shall discover why, 
when we hire an instructor of youth, we 
should ask, not whether he is a good 
teacher, not whether he has amplitude 
of knowledge and the rare gift of be- 
ing able to impart it worthily, but 
who is his grandmother, and who his 
uncle. 

The refinement of thoughtful ex- 
cellence in the bill consists in its stop- 
ping exactly at the point of second 
cousin. At this link of relationship 
the chain of damages, whatever it is, 
breaks, and no more harm is done. 
The bill must be amended, however, 
to define exactly what a second cousin 
is. If your aunt^s son is married, and 
has children, are the interesting young 
scions your second cousins? Or are 
second cousins the children of those 
whose fathers were brothers or whose 
mothers were sisters? And in case 
two first cousins marry, what relation 
are their children? These be solemn 
questions. 



THE MOST COMMON DEFICIENCIES OF 

TEACHERS. 



(fbom a CO. supt's note book.) 



In School No. 1, the deficiencies 
were : Inabiliiy to seizure attention, 
and lack of clearness in expression. 

In No. 3, Faultinees of pronuncia- 
tion 

In No. 4, want of method ; telling 
instead of teaching ; talking too much; 
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failing to find out what pupil already 
knew ; want of clearness ; inaccurate. 

In No. 6, Negligence in detecting 
errors. 

In No. 7, Want of system, address, 
tact. 

In No. d. The most marked defi- 
ciency here was, perhaps, in mental 
arithmetic. 

In No^ 11, Grammatical errors, 
poor pronunciation and general defi- 
ciency in mental culture very appa- 
rent. 

In No. 12, Mental arithmetic, bad- 
ly taught ; learned the problems. 

In No. 15, Lack of energy, poor 
order. 

In No. 18, Grammatical accuracy 
wanting. 

In No. 19, Inability to control the 
class. 

In No. 22, Lack of energy, aris- 
ing from timidity, not gaining the 
rsympathy of the class, and generally 
not impressing the principal points of 
-of the lesson before ending it. 

In No. 25, inability to divide at- 
tention between class and subject. In- 
ability to economize time and advance 
the pupils. 

In No. 28, Lack of energy, method 
and government. 

In No. 30, Inability to maintain 
order. 

In No. 35, Lack of method, vivac- 
ity, wachfulness, tact. 

In No. 36, Lack of energy, indefi- 
nite teaching, questions without teach- 
ing, bad preparation. 

In No. 38, Want of tact in manage- 
ment, inadequate knowledge. 

In No. 40, Lack of energy, no 
power to teach. 

In No. 41, Arithmetic, elocution, 
penmanship, drawing and music poor- 
ly taught. 

In No. 43, Lack of energy and 
thoroughness, no teaching )>ower. 



In No. 45, Reading and pronuncia- 
tion very bad. 

In No. 47", Grammatical errors in 
speaking, lack in mental arithmetic, 
bad reading, want of energy and non- 
appreciation of teaching as opposed 
to hearing a recitation. 

In No. 55, Lack of power to main- 
tain order, no energy. 

In No. 56, Inability to deal prop- 
erly with pupils' answers. 

In No. 51), Want of energy and 
method, no real teaching. 

In No. 60, Want of method, low 
voice, want of control. 

In No. 62, Lack of preparation. 
In No. 63, Grammar, pronuncia- 
tion, reading and spelling poorly 
taught. 

In No. 64, Difficulty in maintain- 
ing order, and want of thoroughness. 
In No. 70, An indination to hear 
lessons rather than teach them. 

In No. 78, Keeping class in proper 
position, mode of questioning and 
answering. 

In No. 79, A lack of energy and 
power to command attention. 

In 82, Lack of energy and inaccu- 
racy. 

In No. 85, Want of ideas. 
In No. 86, Want of aptitude in 
explanation and accuracy , fails to se- 
cure attention. 

In No. 87, Lack of energy and 
tact. 

In No. 94, Lack of confidence and 
power of teaching. 

In No. 98, Lack of energy and 
thoroughness. 

In No. 100, Want of tact and en- 
ergy. 

In No. 105, Want df aptitude to 
teach. 

In No. 108, La^ek of energy and 
impressiveness. 

In No. 109, Not able to keep order 
and command attention, want of 
method. 
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In No. llOy DifSdence, inapt in 
manner and style, depending too 
much on fhe Text Book. 

In No. 115, Want of energy, did 
«ot correct errors. 

In No. 116, Rote teaching, tell- 
ing too much, lack of thorough- 
ness, lack of information, defective 
questioning, lack of individuality, 
and copying other teachers slavishly. 

In No. 117; Defects in method of 
teaching. 



RECREATION OF TEACHEB8. 



REV. GEO. P. HAYS. 

My friends and companions in the 
tribulations of teaching, I suppose 
you have had about enou$^h of the 
hard work of the Teachers' Institute 
for this week. I learned from one 
of those who have been here instruct- 
ing you that this has not been a week 
of play, but a week of work. A 
good many suppose that a teachers' 
institute is a kind of frolic, gotten up 
by the teachers to undo the solemnity 
of school work ; and so it is, in some 
places. In other pla<'es it means a 
amount of work from which leaching 
is a relaxation. If I am correct 
about what has been going on this 
week, you will not want me to say 
very much, I propose to put in a few 
suggestions in regard to a teachers' 
duty out of school. The week is 
over now, and school is out to-night. 
What do you propose to do outside of 
school hours. I am not one of 
those who think that teachers 
ought io be solemn outside of the 
school room. I think that if a 
teacher . wants to do the very best 
work in school hours, the first thing 
to be done out of school hours is to 
lookafter health. I would like to wait 



a minute until that remark soaks in. 

There are so many people ia the 
world that have working capacity in 
them, but the trouble is that they are 
of little use because they are broken* 
down (n;^ines. They can accomplish 
nothing, for the reason that they have 
no force. They go to school in the 
morning, aqd tax and strain their 
nervous system for three hours in the 
morning, and for three hours more 
in the afternoon ; and thea they come 
home, sit down a little while, and 
then they take up the Arithmetic and 
Grammar, in order to get ready for 
the next moi*ning. What is the re- 
sult? They go to the next morn- 
ing's work nervous and fretful ; and 
so they drag through the week. 

The Supieme Court of Great Bri- 
tain adjourns for a day every, week 
for the purf)06e of recreation. The 
whole legal interests of the great na- 
tion of England are compelled to 
stop, siniply because they have found 
that it pays them to take one day of 
relaxation ; and so they mount their 
English coaches, and off they go forty 
or fifty miles Friday evening or Sat- 
urday morning, and then mount good 
horses — English horses; none of 
those fixey, fancy little horses that 
are just like a rocking-chair, you 
know ; but one of those great, large 
strong-legged, muscular horses, whose 
trot is rough, whose gallop is energetic; 
that jump fences and can clear a ditch 
without difficulty. They ride and 
hunt and enjoy themselves for the 
day. The result is|, that the Ameri- 
can business man, or American pro- 
fessor, or American lawyer, is worn 
out and laid aside at fifty -five or sixty 
years of age ; and the English judge 
and jurbt is a hale, hearty, well-pre- 
served gentleman, full of intellectual 
power, at eighty, eighty-five and 
ninety. 
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Now, I plead for the twenty years 
between sixty and eighty. I plead in 
behalf of those twenty years that 
come after you know how to do your 
best work ; aflber you have learned to 
be the most of a man and the most 
of a woman for society ; that, instead 
of simply making yourseJf a man or 
woman, and then dying, you should 
make yourself a man or woman, and 
then live for twenty years of useful 
life. I say, Take care of your health 
out of school hours. How are you 
to take care of it ? Well, first and 
foremost, I say, sleep a good deal. I 
have a universal abhorrence of those 
people who are eternally talking 
about going to bed late and getting 
up early. They are nuisances in so- 
ciety. I don't believe that the Lord 
made a blunder when he made man 
and ordained that sleep should be the 
means by which the run-down nerv- 
ous system should be wound up again. 
Sleep six hours ? Yes, you will be of 
no account if you don't sleep seven ; 
you will be a good deal better off 
than if you sleep six. If you get 
eight, good ; if you get nine, so much 
the better. The more work you do, 
the more sleep you should take. If 
you have nothing to do, four or five 
hours is enough for you ; if you liave 
a good deal to do, nine will be too 
little. Look at Vanderbilt, now de- 
ceased, and Edgar Thompson, lately 
deceased. These men have died over- 
worked, and they first began to die 
for the want of sleep. 

So long as they could sleep, and 
sleep well and sleep plentifully and 
hard, they could do any quantity of 
work that could be packed into the 
twelve or fourteen hours that are left 
after nine are taken out for sleeping, 
and eating, etc. Now, therefore, I 
say, sleep, — sleep well. It is infinite- 
ly hard, when you lay your clothes on 



the chair, to lay your cares and bar- 
dens and worriments and vezationB 
on the floor beside the chair. 

Take a good deal of exercise in the 
open air. Riding is very good. 
Walking for teachers is not good at 
all. You exercise your limbs too 
much in the school room. Don't 
walk ; that is not the way to exercise. 
What would you think of a man 
whose daily life was driving a four 
horse team in the public highway, 
and at night he would go home and 
his wife would suggest that he go oat 
and take a horse-back ride for exer- 
cise ? That is not the way at all. A 
ride is good — ^something that will rest 
you — ^anything that will stir you up 
and fill your lungs full of air. 

Have you ever noticed that when 
you get nervous and anxious and dil- 
igent in study, you draw in and ex- 
pire very little breath? Fill your 
lungs full, because God has made 
miles up there for the purpose of 
having plenty. To keep it from 
stagnating, He has mixed it up with 
what we call wind, and we miserable 
people keep our mouths shut, and 
noses, too, as much as we can, and 
take in just as little of God's bounty 
as we possibly can get along with. 



BEALTT IN THE SCUOOL-BOOM. 



BY BEV. A. D. MAYO. 

The most notable thing in human 
life is the way in which woman, if left 
to herself, always follows the rough 
work of man, building up where be 
pulls down ; adorning the places left 
waste by his wars ; shaping all the 
elements of comfort and power into 
forms of loveliness and grace. So the 
first great change in the common 
school — made within the past twenty 
years by the incoming crowd of girl 
schood- mistresses — has been a brighten- 
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iDg up of the whole landscape of 
American school life with an indescrib- 
able light. It is^ in itself^ one of the 
most vital and important changes 
ever wrought in American school-keep- 
ing ; for nothing has such an effect on 
children as the social and spiritual 
atmosphere in which they work. In 
the realm o^ cheerfulness, love, free- 
dom, and beauty that the young 
women of our country have now made 
the common school, it is the privilege 
of our best instructors to set up and 
elaborate their finest methods of 
school-training, with the certainty that 
the call to work will be to the little 
ones like a summons to ball or croquet 
on a sunlit lawn on a bright, breezy 
afternoon. 

The first condition of doing any- 
thing successfully with a child is that 
you sincerely love him ; love child- 
hood in him ; love himself because of 
the possibilities that are in him. Only 
by learning to love them with a " love 
unfeigned will your pupils become to 
you objects of comeliness and satisfac- 
tion. I do not expect the best of you 
to rise to an angelic interest in your 
pupils at once, or to attain to an im- 
mediate state of rapturous affection the 
first week. I only insist that if you 
do not find in your deepest heart the 
possibility of loving them so that the 
uglies can be looked into a comely 
spectacle, in time, your vocation is not 
in the people's school. It is wonder- 
ful how much you can do with your- 
selves by reflection, by self-discipline, 
to open your own eyes to the divine 
beauty that lurks in the soul of every 
little child; how, in two or three 
woeks, if you contrive to find a hearty 
interest and a religious love for the 
most unpromising set of school urch- 
ins, their faces will put on a new ex- 
pression, and one by one, as out of 
some great crowded canvas of the old 



masters, will shine forth a face wear- 
ing a look of power, innocence, eager 
hope, or prophetic saintliness. 

If you would awaken the love of 
beauty in young children, you must 
in some way be beautiful yourself; 
and every true woman knows she has 
it in her to be supremely lovely to 
somebody. Children go deeper than 
the outer face or form, and feel, by a 
subtle magnetism, the childlike love, 
trust, and confidence in the soul of 
their teacher. Thus, your school- 
keeping may become the loftiest uni- 
versity to you ; for there you are 
compelled to take yourself in hand, 
and put yourself in communion with 
the heart and mind of childhood as 
the prime condition of success. 
Whether easy or hard, loving and 
trusting and consecrated to them 
must you become, if you evw expect 
to be to them a spectacle of beauty ; 
and once become so, you need have no 
fear that lack of special artistic cul- 
ture, or personal charm, will hinder 
you in your influence with them. So 
in the daily life in the school-room, 
you are awaking a faculty for the ap- 
preciation of beauty,, without which 
all outward training and beautiful 
surroundings leave the diild like a 
wild beast in a flower garden, or the 
man and woman like a pair of savages 
in the palace builded by his money 
and degraded by his vulgarity ; "but 
which once aroused in the souls of 
this generation of school-boys and 
girls, by the love and loveliness of the 
young people set to teach and train 
them in the common school, we shall 
have the possibility of all desired 
growth, pot only in the artistic work 
of the hand, but in the higher realm 
of refined manners, and a society 
always nearing the Golden Bule. 

A spiritual and mental state of lov- 
ing kindness and wisdom, such as I 
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have described, will fashion the man- 
ners of the teaoher. All our discussions 
about school discipline find their key- 
note in the manners of the man or 
woman presiding in the school-room. 
You all have met people whose man- 
ners are a healing balm to your vexed 
and hurried spirit. A marvelous 
calmness and sweetness go with them, 
which are proof against your rude- 
ness or restlessness ; coaxes the rough, 
bitter, despairing moods out of you, 
and enfolds you like the golden air of 
an October afternoon. Such manners 
as these cannot be taught in the danc- 
ing-school, or learnea in any circle 
even of the uppermost ten ; they are 
born out of calm, loving, wise, and 
self-sacrificing character, and no in- 
fluence on earth is more potent for 
good. To govern a school, you must 
first know, then love, the children ; 
then govern yourself before them. 
And the external sign that yon have 
learned to govern yourself is your 
manner before your scholars. Re- 
member that your manners may train 
up a group of gedtlemen an^ ladies, 
provided you are at heart either the 
long sought for, but seldom found, 
lady or gentlemen yourself. 

It is not a matter beneath the notice 
of the loftiest teacher, especially of a 
woman, what shall be the style of 
dress in the school-room. I believe 
ther» is an art of dressing for the 
school-room, which, without involving 
our young ladies in needless expense, 
or exposing them to remark, will make 
their style of choosing and wearing 
their garments a perpetual lesson in 
beauty. I am old-fashioned enough 
to think that a well-dressed, "live," 
young American woman teacher, clad, 
not according to some half -mannish 
" reform theory," but like a sensible 
Christian woman, is worth, as a 
teacher of beauty in the school-room. 



all the plaster goddesses that €Ttst 
leaned and shivered in all the art 
galleries of America ! 



■♦»♦■ 



"The chapel stage" has been for 
years a favorite subject for the reformers 
and satirists of Princeton to express their 
minds about, and by '^ the stage'' they 
mean the compulsory exhibitions of un- 
dergraduate oratory which regularly 
take place on it. One writer will com- 
plain of the poor attendance and another 
will denounce the disorder manifested 
by those who do attend; one will utter 
sarcasims on the awkwardness of the 
speakers, and another will make sug- 
gestions about rendering the exercises 
more interesting, and so on. At other 
colleges, likewise, the literature of the 
subject varies in much the same way 
from season to season. The Williams 
Athenaeum suggested some time ago 
that the " Seniors' rhetoricals " might 
be improved in character and interest if 
the three lower classes were invited to 
attend the same. The Amherst Student 
has recommended the Faculty to establish 
extemporaneous debates at Commence- 
ment time, and has denounced with em- 
phasis the evil effects of the existing 
prize system for the encouragement of 
oratory. The chapel speeches of the 
Seniors of Pennsylvania tjniversity were 
in former days expected to be '' origi- 
nal," but for the past three years the 
Seniors have merely declaimed selected 
pieces, the same as the under-class men.- 
— New York World. 

At the last annual conference of the 
Teachers' Association of England, held 
in London a few weeks ago, a sensi- 
ble and suggestive paper was read 
by Miss Wood, Head Mistress to the^ 
high school, Bath, on " The Venacity^ 
of School Children," from which 
the following extract is taken : " It 
seems to me essential for both parents 
and teachers to face boldly the simple 
fact that children . are immature 
beings — to cease to be much astonished^ 
or to lose hope, when the weakness or 
<^ild-nature gives way to temptation,. 
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when the wave of circumBtance bears 

along the young and inexperienced 

swimmer. The mother is not much 

astonished, when the baby, just learning 

to walk, stumbles aud falls, nor does she 

always keep it in her arms lest such a 

calamity should happen. Yet parents, 

when their children are convicted at 

school of some act of deceit, insist that it 

is to be ascribed either to the teacher's 

bad management or the evil influence of 

companions, and rashly conclude that 

the only remedy is to remove the child 

irom such a 'bad school ;' while, on the 

other hand, the teacher is too apt, under 

such circumstances, to lay all the blame 

on the home training, and to consider 

the pupil who has once deceived him as 

almost past all hope of reformation." 

The first of a series of lectures to be 
given under the auspices of the Harvard 
Finance Club, before the students of 
Harvard College, by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, was a practical off-haud talk on 
•'The Young Man in Politics." The 
speaker began by urging the importance 
of a greater interest in public affairs on 
the part of college students, and noted 
the fact that a reaction toward that 
desirable state of things was already set- 
ting in. He quoted Fisher Ames' fa- 
mous comparison of a monarchy and a 
republic — the former to a beautiful 
ship, the laitter to a solid raft ; the ship 
'* will some day strike a rock and go 
down; the raft never sinks, but your 
feet are always in the water." The 
water, said Mr. Higginson, is public 
life ; whether clean or dirty you can not 
always stop to question. To enter into 
that life, and' to deal successfully with 
men, should be the aim of every young 
man ; and the speaker proceeded to give 
some practical hints suggested by this 
duty. 

The really live, well-educated teachers 
are scarce enough. To find one who is 
interested in education, who wants to 
know the educational thought of the 
day, who does something besides taking 
care of his class or school, you will have 
something of a task. A gentleman had 



opened a private school; it was to be 
conducted on strictly educational princi- 
ples ; his difficulty was in finding teach- 
ers. He applied to the Superintendent 
of a large city. "I know what you 
want," said he; '^our salary is liberal, 
but I do not know of one that would be 
what you want. I have a great many 
names on my list, but none that would 
answer." He went, then, to a large 
private school and stated his wants, 
''My dear sir," said the principal, ''we 
are looking for such a teacher ourselves ; 
we always want such. If I knew where 
there was one, I would go and employ 
her myself. — Barnes' Edticaiional 
Monthly. 

CULTUBE OF MEMORY, 



It is a common idea that a good mem- 
ory is a ready-made gift, which nature 
whimsically confers upon some and 
withholds from others. 

Now, the truth is that the memory is 
a faculty which, as much as any other, 
needs development Its capacity is 
doubtless greater in some than in others, 
by natural endowment, but this differ- 
ence is less important than that which is 
caused by education or neglect. Wheth- 
er for the purpose of facilitating mental 
processes, or of promoting practical effi- 
ciency in life's pursuits, a cultivated 
memory is much more valuable than a 
naturally strong one. We may be ca- 
pable of amassing within our minds a 
vast amount of facts or rules, or knowl- 
edge of any kind thrown together at ran- 
dom, without reaping any benefit either 
in mental power or the conduct of af- 
fairs ; but when the memory has been 
so trained as to retain what is confided to 
it in classical order, and make it availa- 
ble at every moment of need, its value 
cannot be overestimated. 

If we would have it fidthfuUy serve 
US, we must keep it in constant use. 
The same attention which we can bestow 
on our daily business, and which enables 
us to recall its details with so much ease, 
will be equally effective if exercised in 
other matters. To strengthen the mem- 
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ory on any given point, the first requi- 
site is to bring all our mental energy to 
bear upon it. We are charged with 
some message or commission, perhaps, 
which we promise in all good faith to 
convey or execute ; but not being in the 
line of our thoughts, it passes out of our 
minds, and is unfilled. We commonly 
excuse ourselves ftr such dereliction on 
the ground that we are unable, by effort 
of the will, to command the power of 
memory. Yet had we, by a strong self- 
control, fixed our attention wholly upon 
the matter when presented to us, had we 
dismissed all wandering thoughts and 
concentrated all our mental energies, for 
the time, upon that one \ thing, the im- 
piession would have been so strong that, 
m all probability, it would have been 
remembered and accomplished. This 
mental concentration is the first and 
most important means of improving the 
memory. It is largely within our own 
powers of will to enforce this, and he 
who is conscious of neglect in this respect 
cannot claim to be excused for forget- 
fulness. 

Another valuable method of training 
the memory is through the laws of asso- 
ciation. Our knowledge must be ar- 
ranged and classified, if we would recall 
it with facility. We must base rules 
upon principles and effects upon causes, 
if we would imprint them firmly upon 
our minds. That this is not done with 
sufficient thoroughness is the chief cause 
why so much of the knowledge which 
we acquire passes from us. The Empe- 
ror Napoleon, who was one of the 
most marked instances of a retentive 
mind, used to say of himself that his 
knowledge was all laid away in 
drawers, and that he had only to open 
the proper drawer, and all that he had 
asquired on that subject was at once 
presented before him. 

That is, as we have before hinted, one 
great need in our present system of ed- 
ucation. To take up a single study 
leisurely, presenting it to the student in 
all its relations, and leading him to 
\X2iC^ its principles from their founda- 
tion up to their highest known results, is I 



of far more real value, both as a mental 
discipline and a permanent acquisition 
of knowledge, than to skim over the 
surfisice of twenty branches, overloading 
the mind with isolated facts (»r rules, 
bearing no apparent connection with 
each other, and thus fixing no tenacious 
grasp upon the memory. 

There is one great encouragement to 
the cultivation of the memory in the 
fact that the work will grow easier with 
every effort. If we patiently and stead- 
ily fix our attention on every subjeoC 
we wish to recall, the power of concen- 
tration will become habitual. If we 
constantly arrange and classify oar 
knowledge, it will grow more and more 
available. 



MECHAIIICAL SCHOOLS. 

There would seem to be an opening 
in the larger cities for mechanical 
schools, where boys can be taught by 
patient and skillful masters, the use of 
tools, and the rudiments of the mechan- 
ical trades. Lofts with power could be 
secured, benches fitted up, tools furnish- 
ed, and for a reasonable stipend, boys 
could be taught many things that woold 
prove in after-years of great advantage 
to them. Not the least valuable result 
of such an enterprise would be the fur- 
nishing to the boys of occupation out of 
school hours. From simple lack of 
employment many boys in the cities fidl 
into. dissolute ways. Their parents are 
puzzled to keep them busy ; and it is 
not well that they should spend in play 
all the time that is not needed in study. 
In such a mechanical school very many 
boys would find not only employment 
and valuable training, but also the 
pleasantest of diversions. The gratifi- 
cation of the mechanical tastes and apt- 
itudes, the cultivation of the power to 
*'make something," affords to many boys 
a keen enjoyment. In the work of 
their own hands they take great pleas- 
ure. And we are certain that such a 
mechanical school, properly managed, 
would prove a great benefit to boys in 
more ways than one. — Good Oompatiy, 
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1NSPABTMENT8 ANB BUREAUS EC 
OUR G0YERNME5T. 

BY PREST. I. W. ANDREWS, OHIO. 



A few years ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolutioD, calliDg 
upon the Secretary of the Interior to lay 
before them acopy of a paper on Irri- 
^tion, which had been prepared for the 
Department of Agriculture by Hon. 
Gfeorge P. Marsh, our Minister to Italy. 
It is said that the reply of the honora- 
ble secretary, to the effect that he had 
no control over the Department of Agri- 
culture, was received with great aston- 
ishment by the whole Hon? e, Mr. Speaker 
included. As the Department of the 
Interior was intended to embrace what- 
ever did not belong directly to some one 
of the other departments, — State, Treas- 
ury, War, Navy, etc., — the House of 
Representatives supposed that the sub- 
jiBct of agriculture must belong to the 
Department of the Interior, as it cer- 
tainly had no special place elsewhere. 
Such a supposition would have been 
natural enough for the ordinary citizen, 
but we expect those who create depart- 
ments and define their limits to know 
more than the simple citizen. 

The Department of Agriculture is an 
anomaly as it now stands. It is called 
a department, and the Commissioner at 
its head reports annually to the Presi- 
dent, just as does the Secretary of State 
or the Postmaster-General ; yet it is not 
one of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, and the officer who has charge of 
it has no seat in the Cabinet. The 
Bouse of Representatives obviously 
thought it was a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as evidently it 
should be. And we are surprised that 
Congress, after recovering from this 
astonishment, on the occasion referred 
to, did not take the necessary measures 
to give it a local habitation, which now 
it hsB not, though it has a name. The 
suecessive Commissioners, feeling the 
Awkwardness of their position, have for 



years been endeavoring to make the 
Department of Agriculture a full 
department, on an equality with those 
of the Treasury, Interior, and others. 
A bill to that effect is now before Con- 
gress, though there is little prospect of 
its passage. 

When the Bureau of Education was 
established in 1867, it was called in the 
statute " a Department of Education." 
But the next year a rider was attached 
to the appropriation bill, providing that 
the Department of Education should 
cease after June 30, 1869, and that there 
should '* be established and attached to 
the Department of the Interior an of- 
fice to ^ denominated the office of 
Education/' etc. Since that time the 
Commissioner of Education has made 
his reports to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, dating them " Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education." 

There are at the present time seven 
'departments in the Executive branch of 
our general Government ; viz. : of State, 
the Treasury, of War, the Navy, the 
Interior, the Post-office, and of Justice. 
The heads of these departments consti- 
tute the " Cabinet," and they are all 
called secretaries except the last two, 
who are called the Postmaster-General 
and the Attorney- General. 

The Departments of State, of the 
Treasury, and of War, were established 
in 1789, the year that the Constitution 
went into operation. The Department 
of the Navy was not established till 
1798, the Secretary of War having had 
charge of Naval affairs up to that time. 
The Department of the Interior had no 
existence till the year 1849. In the title 
of the act of Congress it is called " the 
Home Department." A department 
under this name was proposed in 1789. 
In Great Britain, and in most countries, 
there is a Home Secretary and a Foreign 
Secretary ; the name of our Department 
of State was at rirst the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. The Department of 
Justice was not established till 1870, 
though the Attorney- General has been 
an officer of the Government since 1789, 
and a member of the Cabinet from the 
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first. There is some vagueness about 
the Post-office Department. The first 
act, — passed September 22, 1789, — was 
for the temporary establishment of the 
Post-office, and was to be in force till the 
end of the next session of Congress. 
The next year it was extended for an- 
other session, and the second year for a 
like period* In 1792 an act was passed 
"to establish the Post-office and Post 
Roads within the United States," but 
this was limited to two years. In 1794 
an act with the same title was passed, 
but without any limitation of time. It 
was not until the administration of 
General Jackson that the Postmaster- 
General had a seat in the Cabinet. 

There was at first a great inequality 
in the salaries of the heads of depart- 
ments. The Secretaries of State and of 
the Treasury had 83,500 at first, then 
. S5,000, then $6,000, and, in 1853, 
$8,000, as now. The Secretaries of 
War and the Navy had $3,000 at first, 
but were made equal to the others in 
1819, the salary being then $6,000. The 
Postmaster- General's salary was origin- 
ally $2,000, then $3,000, then $4,000, 
and, in 1827, $6,000, as the others. The 
Attorney General had the smallest 
salary, $1,500, and was not made equal 
to the others till 1850. From March 4, 
1873, till January 24, 1874, the salary 
was $10,000. — New England Journal of 
Educaidon. 



MAKE THE SCHOOL PLEASANT. 



The teacher should be the friend of 
the scholar, his companion, his guide. 
Did you ever stop to reflect that the 
child is an imitative being, that he is all 
the time imitating you, and that, there- 
fore, you should be constantly upon the 
very best conduct and behavior ? Let 
your example be, in every respect, wor- 
thy of imitation. Everything that is 
beautiful should be presented to the 
child in the school-house. There should 
be nothing in the school-house harsh or 
discordant from the commencement of 
the session te its close. It is your duty 



to make education agreeable. It is no 
use talking all the time about duty. 
Make whatever you teach interesting, 
and then you cannot keep a child from 
learning. I do not know any duty more 
important for teachers than that of mak- 
inaj the school pleasant — Ex-6ov. 
Tfiomas A. Sendricks, Indiana. 

BT B. A. BROOKS, A. M. 



As the heavens are reflected in a lit- 
tle pool of water, so the universe of 
thought is reflected in the mind of man. 
The child thinks as God thinks. The 
teacher must study earnestly, carefully, 
reverently, the laws of the young mind 
committed to his care. Reverently for 
several reasons. First. — ^The child mind 
as it is presented to the teacher, is the 
work of Grod, with the qualities, capaci* 
ties, and laws of development with which 
he has endowed it, and these must be 
treated reverently in order to lead out, 
that is educate, the mind in accordance 
with its laws, instead of imposing upon 
it the theories and Procrustean methods 
of so-called systems of education. Sec- 
ondly. — Facts must be reverenced ; and 
the character and constitution of the 
child mmd are facts, which cannot be 
ignored in any successful plan of educa- 
tion. How absurd it would be for the 
machinist to ienore the laws of mechan- 
ics ; the scientist those of physics, or the 
physician those of the body in their the- 
ories and practice, needs only to be men- 
tioned to be seen. Yet it needs to be 
said that the teacher must not be ignor- 
ant of the laws and constitution of the 
mind. Indeed, there can . be no true 
teaching without this knowledge. Oth- 
erwise all is indirect and experimental, 
aiming in the dark, blind trifling with 
the noblest trusts committed to human 
guidance. It is not only a waste of 
time and energy, but far more, often 
dwarfing and misshaping for eternity of 
the human soul divine. Teaching, 
which is concerned with informing, 
shaping and developing crude mind, is 
a science, and as such rests upon princi- 
ples. There are principles of the men- 
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tal dobstitutioii and principles inherit 
all truth. Out of that relation grow 
the principles of teaching. Nothing can 
take its place. Methods are not princi- 
ples. Methods, however ingenius, have 
no value, save as they represent princi- 
ples. And the method which ignores a 
principle, or induces forgetfulness of a 
principle is a hindrance and not a help* 

The first principle then to be observed 
by the teacher when he receives the 
young mind which comes to him for aid 
and guidance in the opening up of its 
uncounted mines of thought, is that it 
must be taken in its entirety ; as a liv- 
ing, breathing, palpitating fact. It is a 
microcosm, a world in itself, instinct 
with all the thoughts, feelings and aspi- 
rations of the man. It is not a human 
pig to be filled with the stale legends of 
learning — not a machine to be manipu- 
lated according to set systems — ^nor a 
wooden peg to be placed in a row with 
its fellows on whieh to air musty theo- 
xies and hang rusty rules and antiquat- 
ed methods. It is a humonculus, a lit- 
tle man, with its world of capaci- 
ties and manysidedness. It has its 
phyisical, moral, social, and aesthetic 
natures, each equally important and as 
strongly demanding cultivation and ex- 
ercise as the intellectual. This latter 
also, consists not only of memory and 
the reassuring faculties which are al- 
most exclusively trained in school, 
though in the most unreasonable man- 
ner, but also of perception, conception, 
imagination and expression, in which 
we include the use of language ; draw- 
ing, music, oratory, and all which serves 
to express the conception of the mind. 

The second principle to be observed 
ia that the law of the life of manifold 
and mysterious being is activity, is ex- 
ercise. It is full of desire to do, curios- 
ity to know. What potent levers has 
the Creator here placed in the hands of 
the teacher ! And how does he use 
them ? He places this bundle of activ- 
ities, alive with tendrilJs reaching in 
every direction, and tingling with the 
touch of every new sensation, in a close 
Toom, on a hard bench, in line with its 



fellow prison^, ^'cabined, cribbed, oon-* 
fined" on every side; not only bodily 
but mentally. The sense and intellect 
are taken from their natural objects and 
chained down to the senseless words and 
idle nomenclature of so-called science 
and usejul knowledge, until the young 
soul revolts or grows up dwarfed and de-' 
formed like an oak in a flower pot. 

Exercise of aU the faculties is the un-* 
derlying principle of true education. 
These are not only nor mainly those to 
which attention isdirected in the curric- 
ulum of the schools. Bays a recent 
writer: '*There can be no such thing 
as over-education. Our faculties are 
formed for a continuous and eternal de- 
velopment, and* our life here and here- 
after is a perpetual unfolding of that 
which is always growing wider and yet 
never attaining its limit 



SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 



Exhibitions, fifty and even twenty 
years ago, were the rule in almost all 
public schools. Even at college com- 
mencements "colloquies and minor 
*'dramas" have been introduced. But 
with the progress of methods and of 
wisdom in the present veneration, "ex- 
hibitions" have utterly disappeared from 
the exercises of all high schools, acade- 
mies, and seminaries worthy of the name, 
and even from every grade of public 
schools in cities and large towns. At 
least in my constant great interest and 
experience, not only as pupil in many 
schools, but also as a teacher, — and as a 
member of a board having control of 
the schools in a city of 25,000 popula- 
tion, I have yet to learn away from 
Long Island uf any city school or high 
school exhibition of exercises beyond 
compositions, declamations, music, and 
calisthenics. "Exhibitions" of dialogues, 
pantomimes, and dramas are a relic of a 
past generation ; they are a country or 
backwoods institution. 

But this of itself is no argument. The 
question may well be asked, why exhi- 
bitions have thus become disreputable, 
and what are the real reasons ac^ainst 
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them ? I Answer i ^t'irst, a reaaon of 
economy. They are a poor pecuniary 
investment. Our school, for example, 
costs (including interest on capital in- 
vested) at least $5,000 a year; or $120 
each week of the school year. From 
my own personal knowledge of the la- 
bor and nervous strain of making ready 
such exhibitions, I am assured that the 
three recent ones in our own school 
have drawn away to the extent of more 
than one week's thought, study and 
strength from the regular work of the 
school ; yet have resulted in gross re- 
ceipts of only $142. How much of this 
should be deducted for expenses, and 
how much outlay parents have been at 
for needless dresses and costumes, I 
know not. But is it not clear that it 
were better economy for the board to 
buy the school a piano ? 

But toHhis it will be answered that 
the "exhibitions" are a benefit in them- 
selves ; that the thought, study, and 
strength expended upon them are profit- 
ably expended to the mental improve- 
ment of the pupils. This I heartily 
grant, so far as the exercises consist of 
composition, declamation, music and 
calisthenics. These are all excellent, — 
a most legitimate part of the regular 
school work. No exercise would I en- 
courage more for the older pupils, — or 
indeed for all pupils, than composition 
and declamation. Good reading, good 
speaking, good writing, pertain in the 
highest degree to all mental improve- 
ment and to the practical work of after 
life. If exhibitions will consist hereaf- 
ter only of such exercises, I shall have 
no fault to find, but all praise. Even 
dialogues, or better, extempore public 
debate, where the interest and excel- 
lence shall consist wholly in the thought 
and elocution, I should heartily approve. 

But the moment we introduce cos- 
tume, tableau, pantomime, charade, or 
drama, that moment we exchange the 
culture of mind, the power of ideas and 
excellence of thought, for the mere dis- 
play of pretty faces and pretty clothes. 
There may be a thoughtful name to the 
scene, or an idea underlying it. The 



beautiful maiden with eyes lifted ceil- 
ingward may be announced as ''Faith ;" 
but that which the spectators gaze upon 
is not the abstract, ideal thought, out 
the face and form of the girl. Maiden 
modesty is sacrificed, and vanity or envy 
increased. But the great objection to 
the tableaux and dramas is not so much 
the immediate evils, expense, extrava- 
gance, and vanity to the participants, as 
the indirect efiect, to all young people 
who either take part or look on, of im- 
parting a passion for scenic representa- 
tion and fictitious excitement. Acting, 
posturing, costuming, have nothing to 
do with the real work of after life ; but, 
nevertheless— or therefore — they pos- 
sess an indescribable fiELScination for all 
young or unformed minds. It is akin to 
the intoxication of wine. — Patehogue 
Advance. 
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Building, the best of the kind in the United States 

leeommodfttlons, for 400 Boarders. 

School, first-class in all respects. 

Bepartments, Normal, Classical, Commercial, Mu- 
sical. 

The Fall Term of 15 weeks will open en 

MONDAY, 8EPTEMBEB 8, 1879. 

ExpeMses as low aa those of anj other achool afford- 
ing equal advantages and accommodations. 

For Catalogue, address 

John H. French, LL. D., Principal. 

JDrKillI.E TIE inmncToi 

Is made like a Marine Clock. The gearing ia so per- 
fect, that the smallest turn of the wheel moyes both 
hands as accurately as the turn of a key does those of 
the finest watch. 

The clock can be seen and will be explained at my 
store. 

Circulars and Price List sent upon application by 
F. O. card to my address. 

GEO. ^V. BACKOFEN, 

No. 161 Smitiifleld Street, 

PITT8BUBG> PA 
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f^TTSBCBO TEACHERS' ISSTITOTE, 



TWELFTH A^JSXJAIa SESSION, 



MoESE School Hall, 1 
;•; ■ ^ 'Sept. 'l,, 1880. •/ 

MORNING. 

, First Vie© Presideut Burtt called 
the meeting to order. , 

^Tba Allegheny Quartette sang^ 
^' #<>y, joy, Freedom to-dsiy." 

. The nommati^n of officers was pro- 
<!qeded with as fbllowsi 

. ^at Vice Presidei^-r'(TwQ io elect). 
— C. B. Woods, J. P. 4udrewg, VV. 
jr„ McClure. • ^ 

* For Secretary — (One to elect).— 

-Fo? AmHtavt JS^or^tary-'T^OBe to 
€lQc;t). — Jennie Ralston. 

For Ejcecuilve 0;w>w/7fee-^(F(>ut to 
elect). — L. P. Greeves, J. P. Andrews, 
Wi C. Lyne, J. M. Lo^^an. J. B. Sulli- 
van, W. A. Proudfir, E(fa McCutch- 
eon, W. J. McCMitret Andip©<n^ ^Burtt. 

^Fhr PermafOfit Certificate Committee 
— (Five to elect).-*^mnel Andrews, 
W. Pi Miintgameiy, Maria G. Lou- 
d^fa, Lina V/ Andersofn * Ilr>ee A. Mo- 
Ckdry, David Dennison, W. A, Mc- 
Clure, May Wightman, J, P. Game- 
rcfci*' . . / 



i 



On motion of J. P. Andrews theses- 
s^on^ wpre from 9:30 to 12 in th© 
morning/ an^ from 1 :30 to 8c30 in the 
afternooPy the evening session re- ' 
;<u^i iiugj»» fixed upon the programm^p^"" 

The Quartette sang, " Keep Thy v 
pirit Pure." ' .' ; . 

The Chuirman o^ the Executive 
Oommittee announced that tickets for 
the reunion at Uulton could be ob- 
tained from the Secretary/ . 

Supt. Luckey daliV'^red his annual 
address. (See copy of addn^ in a;p- 
other column.) ,] ^ 

The .Qiiajitette saog, ."'K^ep tjie 
Old Friends with the New.!' 

Prof. J. V. Montgomery, ot ^lil- 
liersviUe.NoriQaljSdiool, addressed tiie 
Institute ojpoA thesobjectof '^Draw- 

Ulg. 

Supt. Lucke^ announced the fol- 
lowing committees : . 

On State of Eduf*^tion, — A. Byirtt^ , 
eo. P. Fulton, W. C. Lfriji©, E.,^, 
fVade, Jeny^e Gosser* ... J 

A ' Fraternal Helatiom'. — W. R. 
FordI, J;^ P. • Andrews, Ella Reis, 
Maggie McGintfis. 
I A^ioumedL 

AFffEllNOON. 

First Vice President Bnrtt called 
the meeting Ho order. 
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The Quartette sang, "Let the 
BiDb and Vales Resound." 

Prof. Montgomery continued in- 
structions in drawing. 

The Quartette sang, " Only a 
Dream of H4»me." 

W. A. Proudfit opened the discus- 
sion of the subject, " Methods of 
Teaching Spelling.*' The gentleman 
opposed the use of the speller, assert- 
ing that it is a useless text-book. 

Supt. I^uckey endorsed the senti- 
ments of Mr. Proudfit 

Messrs. Burtt, Lo^n, Cochran, 
Bquires and Montgomery advocated 
the use of the Speller, claiming that 
it increases the vocabulary of the 
piipil8, and in addition to this is the 
only text-book from which a knowl- 
edge of syllabication of words is ob- 
tained. 

Messrs. W. B. Slack and Harry 
Horner, of the Quartette, sang a 
comic duet entitled the **Spellin' 
School." 

Adjourned* 

EVENING. 

First Vice President Burtt called 
the meeting to order. 

The Quartette sang, "The Sun- 
set " and ** O Maggie, when the Sun 
got 8 Down.'* 

J. A. Bratihear, Esq., of the South 
Side, city, gave a lecture entitled " Is 
the M«.on a Dead Planet?" 

The Quartette sang, ** Laugh, Boys, 
Laugh," and ** Good Kight, Gentle 
Folkn/' 

Ac^ourned. 

Morse School Hall, 1 
Sept. 2, 1^80. j 

MORNING. 

First Vice Prt^ident Burtt called 
the meeting to order. 

H. G. Squired o{)en€d the exercises 
with prayer. 

The Quartette sarg, *^ Come in the 
Blubh of Morning." 



J. P. Andrews opened the discus-*- 
sion of the subject, " Primary Arith* 
metic." He advocated the idea that 
the Multiplication table should not 
be taught until the pupil had first 
mastered addition and substracrion. 
He would then teach the table in cor -^ 
nection with the practical operations 
of multiplication. 

Messrs. Burtt, Luckey and Squires- 
spoke againt»t the plan of Mr. An- 
drews. 

Messrs. Wood and Logan endorsed* 
Mr. Andrews' idea of teaching tho- 
multiplicaticn table as it is on tho 
sajne plan by which our schools have- 
made such remarkable progress in the 
matter of " rapid additions." 

Second Vice President Ford callc<l 
to the chair. 

Mr. Burtt addressed the Institute 
on "Theory and Pra<ticeof Teachinur."" 

The Committee on Fraternal Re* 
lations from the Allegheny City an<i 
County Institute, consisting of Messrs^ 
Dummett and Farrer and the Misses 
Le<*key and Brown, were introduced 
Messrs. Dummett and Farrer made 
addresses, which were resjwnded lo^ 
on behalf of the Pittsburg teachers 
by Mr. Burtt. 

The Quartette sang, " I am King^ 
o'er the Land and Seas." 

Su|>t. Luckey* announced the fol« 
lowing Committee on Election : J. C 
Dolan, J. K. Bane, U. G. Squires^ 
M. J. Polly, Mary J. Graham. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON. 

The President and Vice Presidents- 
being absent, H. G. Squires called 
the meeting to order. 

W. J. McClnre delivered an ad<^ 
dress upon " Advanced Arithmetic," 

Proi'. Montgi»mery continued his 
lecture on drawing. 

First Vice Preuident Burtt called^ 
to the chair. 
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Prof. Frost, of the High School, 
gave a '^ Familiar Talk on Magnet- 
ism/' using home-made apparatus in 
all his experiments for the purpose of 
exemplifying the idea, that oostly ap- 
paratus is not an absolute necessity 
in teaching the elements of Natural 
Philosophy. 

The Committee on Elections made 
the following report : 

Whole number of votes cast 162. 
(♦Elected.) 

Vice President — *C. B. Woods, 
152; ♦J.P.Andrews, 151; W. J. 
McClure, 17. 

Secretary. — *J. M. Logan, 161. 

Asaiatant Secretary, — * Jennie Ral- 
ston, 161. 

Executim Oommittee. — L. P. 
Greeves, 37; *J. P. Andrews, 139; 
♦J. M. Logan, 13S; W. C. Lyne, 
64; John B. Sullivan, 17; ♦Wm. 
A. ProudSt, 84 ; Ella McCutcheon, 
72, W.J. McClure, 16; *A. Burtt, 
102. 

Permanent Certificate Committee. — 
♦Samuel Andrews, 139; ♦W. P. 
» Montgomery, 100 ; ♦M. G< Louden, 
108; L. V. Aiiderson. 76; *Rose 
A. McCleary, 113; David Denni^on, 
67; W. J. McClure, 51; M. E. 
Wightman, 38; ♦J. P. Cameron, 114. 

Adjourned. 

EVENIXO. 

First Vice President Burtt called 
the meeting to order. 

The Quartette sang, "Days that 
are Gone seem the BrightesV' and 
** Lovers Lamentation." 

Samuel Harper, Et^q., having been 
introduced to the audience by Mr. 
Burtt as the teachers' friend and co* 
lalK)rer, delivered an address on 
*' Language," concluding his able 
lecture with an appeal to the teachers 
to give the pupils under their charge 
more of that priceless boon for which 
our fatliers fought and for which 
iheir sons are ever ready to figlit 



— Liberty ! He plead in behalf of 
the small citisen,for liberty of thought, 
liberty of f^peech^ and liberty of a^c-^ 
tion — liot too mncA, of course, but 
jvst enough fi. «.,a great amount more 
than the average pupil now has grant* 
ed him by his austere, not austere i»- 
tentionly, but thoughtlessly-austere 
task-master, the teacher. 

See*address in another column. 

1 he Quartette sang, ** I am the 
Ba^so " and " Sweet Days Gone By.'* 

Adjourned. 

Morse School Hall, \ 
Sept. 3, 1880. J 

MORNING. 

First Vice President Burtt called 
the Institute to order. 

L. H. Eaton opened the exercises 
with prayer. 

The Quartette sang, ^* A Beautiful 
River.'' ^ 

The following report from thQ 
Publishing Committee was read aud 
received : 

We, your committee, appointed at 
the last annual meeting to publish the 
Educatioeal Voice respectfully 
report as follows : 

The September number was ispued 
by the Executive Committee of the 
previous year, after which we took 
charge and issued six numbers ending 
with the March number. -We wet^e' 
then informed that the funds of tlie 
Institute were exhausted and that the' 
last two issues were not paid for„ 
and hence it became necessary for th^ 
publication to cease, and in accord* 
ance with the advice of the Execu- 
tive Committee no more numbers, 
were issued. 

We have no financial report to., 
make, the financial department was 
managed by the Executive Committee; 

Very respectfully submitted by 

{A. Burtt, 
E. A. Wade, 
Jennie Ralston. 
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Mr. Burtt offered the following : 

Besolved, That tine EbtecUtive Com- 
mittee be authorised to is^ue tha 
or^an of the Jiistitnte, h<iretpff>re 
call^.the EDUCAtjoNAi* V^>iaE, in 
four parts or iiuinbe.r« .duriu^g the 
school year ; and that tlje total eo-^t 
shall not exceed four hundred dol- 
lars; and that all former : aqtioii re- 
lating to the EpXJCATlONAL VoiCB 
be hereby repe^l^d. » 

After the reading* of the alxjfve, it 
was thought best to asscertaln the sen- 
timent of the Institute on the qties- 
tion, Shall, the Voice be continued ? 
The question was accordingly sub- 
mitted, and di«cided almost unani- 
mously in the aifii-mative. 

The question now to bp decided 
was, shall the publicatfon be moTtthly 
or quarterly f This question was 
submitted to the Instftute and result- 
ed in a laj'ge majority votijig in favor 
<5f a rkonthly publication. 

' On motion of J. C. Dolan the 
PubJishinff Committee of fast \'ear 
Was continued toi the year ending 
Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Burtt offered tlie following, 
■^hich was adopted : . . 

. Resolved^ That the I^^eciitive Cotn^ 
mittee be ^uthoriaed.to hold Division 
Institutes during the ensuing school 
year in^^ad of the stated meetings 
provided for ia the rqlep, if the.com- 
mitlee shall deem.it proper to do. so. 
Mr. Burtt also offer^ the follow- 
ingi which was adopted : 

ifegofoeri, That- the thanks of the 
Institute are due and are hereb/ pre- 
sented to the Schoiol Board*' of^ the 
Morse District for, the use of their 
<K)mmodious school-lionse for our 
meetings, and to the janitor, 'Mr. 
•C, W. Gue, for his extra care and 
attention by which the meetiugs were 
made so pleasant.- 



Pi^f. Montgomery concluded his 
lectures on dmwiag. 
The .Quartette sang, " Ta Silent . 

Mead.^^' '. .' J" . 

yf. p.' Montgomery delivered an^ 
address entitled, ^^ Schools and School 
Teachers.'^ . j *;^^ 

The Quartette sang, "Away. to 
the Fields." 

Adjourned/ ♦ ., . 



HuLTok, A. V. R: R; \ 
Sept. 3, 1880. j 

AFfEBKOOK. 

•'Presideiii Luckey called the meet- 
ng to order, after which* 4he follow- 
ng progmmme was followed : 

1, Grand March ; 2, QuAdriHe; 3, 
Waltz Quadrille; 4, Walt*; 5, 
Schottische ; 6, Maeoftrka'; 7, Waltz 
Quadrille; 8, Quadrille; 9, Polka;' 
10, Walt2 ;. 11, Quadrille; la,- Vaf- 
souviana'; 13, Racqtiette; 14, High- 
land Sehottische ; IS,- Mbzburka ; 16, 
QuadriHe; U, Waltz Quadrille; 18,* 
Galop; 19, Quadrille; 20, Portland 
Panev; 21, BcKottij^che; 22, Quad- 
rille ;' 23, Hacquette ; ' 24, • Waltz 
Quadrille; 25, Sehottleche; 26, ' 
Quadrill*^ ; 27, Hii^hlahd Schottiisfche ; 
28, Waltz; 29, Qtmdrille; 30, Re- 
dowa WaUz; 31, 'Quadrille; %% 
:Scatch Reel. • <* . • 

Adjourned. ! 

, • .T. M. Logan, 

I 

I 

Thet division institutes qoranience. 
on Saturday ,the 25th, in the Ralston 
school house. Th^y will n^eet on 
every Saturday forenoon until further 
orders; and will be occupied' with 
drawing until October 16th^' wh^a 
Geography and. Grammar will be 
taken up for, one session ; afjfer which, 
draw ng will be resumed and con- 
tmued until finished. 

! • . '. .. -it 
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Amraal Address of Superintendent Lnckey, , 

Before the Teac* er^ ««* tie City, 

in the Vorse Seliool Hal^ 

. September 1st, 1880, 

■ . 

Fellow Teachers: In accord- 
ance with la^ and custom, we are 
again assembled in annual conclave 
. for the purpose of rey iewing the work 
. of the past year, and of Oonskleriag 
, what plans will best promote efficient 
work in the term upon which we are 
^^bout to enter. 

We are here ajso to ranew thoBe ties 
, qf fri(^ndsljip and sociftl regard that 
have held us fi)r so many plieasriDt 
years in unity, and to great one an- 
other after our brief separation with 
emotiotns of gratitude to Divine Provi- 
dence for the well.onWing of our 
affairs in the past, and with trustful 
relianpe in His guidance for our best 
good in the days to come. 

This meeting should be one of vital 

interest to every one connected with 

*our schools. The recollections of 

former yearrJ, with the lessons wtuch 

'experience has brought to each of us, 

combine to afford most fruitful themes 

for contemplation and sources of wise 

directions as to Qur course in the; 

'fitire. 

During the past term w^ havQ in 
many respects left the beaten track of 
other years, as regards our forms and 
modes of study, and fraveled oh new- 
made roads; we have turned aside 
from the familiar landmarks of our 
school-day life, and entered upon ave- 
nues presenting new and .varied way- 
side scenery. Whfle we have recog- 
•nized as true the motto of the anoients, 
** There is no royal road to learning,'' 
we have, notwithstanding, essayed to 
find out th^ sources of refreshment on 
*the roddbide, and aimed to equip the 
^veai-y traveler with weapons of de- 
feifee against the lions by the way. 
There are those in our ranks who say 
that the old way is the best ; that it 



Nvas graded and paved by our fathers ; 
that we oursel Ves have always traveled 
in it; that' wie are familiar with its 
landmarks aid scenery, and that it is 
not advi-able to leave its well-beaten 
pathway iri brder to search out a new 
and untried and unrertiin course* 
There are others, again, who maintain 
that the new way i^ much more desir- 
able; that the prospect is more invit- 
ing; that the road-bed is more solid^ 
and that those who journey by that 
way are never wearied, but grow 
brighter and more cheerful each suc- 
ceeding day. 

We have made no effort to intro- 
duce new subjectSj^or to burden the 
pupil with the study of new or differ- 
ent books, but we have aimtd to pre- 
sentthesubjectsof school studyin ways 
anxl modes' that are less complicated 
apd have m<»re attractions for the 
voutl<ful mind, and in a manner bet- 
ter adapted to the speedier growth 
and developmetit of the mental fac- 
ulties. 

The old plan made penmen, but 
not writeis; arithmeticians, but not 
practical accountants ; it gave to the 
pupils the fiacts of hi^tory and geo- 
graphy, but left uneducated the fac- 
ulty to use them; it gave him the 
knowledge of grammar as the skele- 
ton of language, but left him without 
the power tcf clothe and beautify it 
with life and thoiight ; and thus he 
left the school room but half educated 
and totally unflfc to enter into any of 
the active pursuits Or callings of life. 
As illustrative of this, take the gradu- 
ates of both our public' and private 
schools, exatnine them in their studies, 
and they will most likely answer you 
in the very wonf^ of tWr authors ; 
but put a question, the answer ot 
which will eviiice* some mental disci- 
pline, or ;*c quire an application of 
some principle which they have many 
times passed over, and you will be 
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answered by the remark that the ques- 
tion is not in the book. Their minds 
appeared to be keyed up and set ago- 
ing like a crank organ, confined to a 
few of the commonest strains, and 
when these are exhausted there is noth- 
ing left but to go back to ^' Old Dog 
Tray," and begin again. 

The study of grammar, until re* 
cently, was pursued as though it was 
an exercise of memory alone; the 
pupil was taught to con its pages, 
giving the various declensions, conju- 

f[ati(»ns and inflections with parrot- 
ike precision and stolidity ; he knew 
the four parts of grammar by name ; 
he could enumerate the different 
classes of words; he could analyze 
and parse the mo>t difficult sentences; 
but of what use was all this since the 
very language used by him in recita- 
tion was neither smooth, elegant nor 
grammaHoal. 

. Is the teacher's work done when he 
has supervised the pupil's work in 
ihemorizing facts ? Do facts memor- 
ized and not understood constitute an 
•education ? Are they not like char- 
acters written on the rough surface of 
a frosted window? Are they not 
cumbrous and unweildly mental 
trumpery? 

What the pupil learns is useful 
only as he can apply it. But how 
<!an he apply what he does not under- 
stand ? He was told that grammar 
is the science of language, but why 
was he not taught the extent and 
utility of this science, and the practice 
of its correlative art, so that he could 
<x)nipose and place in proper form a 
social or a business letter, or write out 
properly the most common business 
form ? 

How many of our pupils whom we 
teimed good arithmeticians could 
make rapidly and correctly the moat 
common lalculations necessary in our 
banks, business offices and atoreSj or 1 



tell the amount and cost of materials 
used by meclianics in the construction 
of i&n edifice ? How many are there 
that can talk fluently on the topics of 
the day, and yet are unable to express 
their views in writing upon a subject 
with which they are perfectly famil- 
iar? 

I may be radical upon this ques- 
tion, but I firmly believe that a proper 
public school training can change all 
this, and that every pupil to the extent 
of his mental endowments, can be 
taught to express his knowledge of 
subjects in writing as freely as he 
can ORALLY ; that he can be taught 
to apply his knowledge of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar and history to 
the various practical duties of life; 
and until this done our system of 
education will, in my judgment, be 
to a great extent a failure, it will be 
fruitless and wanting in the chief 
ends of its creation. 

The great want of our schools is, 
not more subjects to study, but a 
rounding out of the present course; 
our children should notonly be taught 
HOW to read, but what to read. It 
is the teacher's place to direct the 
pupil toward a profitable literature, 
and so devise means for securing his 
interest in the writings of all our 
standard authors. 

If one-half the effort were made 
by our teachers in this direction that 
is made by the publishers and vend- 
ers of the dime novel to secure read- 
ers, the youth of our schools would 
grow up imbued with a love for the 
pure, the beautiful and the good, 
instead of having their minds de- 
formed, their mental tastes vitiated 
and the pleasures of liie dispelled by 
breathing the poisonous influences 
that rise. in such deathly exhalations 
from the wastes .of pernicious and 
destructive literature. 
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Can teachers do this? We answer 
ihey can. The/ can do it in a manner 
horn interesting and instructive. 
They can do it in their every day 
^ork with their pupils, they can do 
it by stories, by appropriate quota- 
tions from such authors as Shaks- 
rpeare, Tennyson, Chaucer, Spencer, 
.3urns, Longfellow, Byron, \Valter 
ficott, Emerson, Cowper, Moore, and 
^a host of others, and when pupils are 
familiarized with the names and say- 
ings of such writers, they will &s 
naturally turn to them for mental 
refreshment in after life as they would 
^mrelcome the sparkling fountains when 
-tithirst in the noontide heat. 

But for a more definite plan, I 
-would suggest the setting aside of a 
lialf day in each week for giving and 
Jiaving selections from standard 
authors, say Friday afternoon. Have 
teac;her and pupils discuss some 
4iuthor, and give quotations from his 
writings, talk about the age and 
^x>untry in which he lived, the pecu- 
liarity of his style, and other charac- 
istios of his genius. 

These exercises continued through 

the year would awaken an interest in 

these persons and their writings which 

would continue through life. The 

'greatest difficulty which presented it- 

'4Belf in the way of the introduction of 

mproved mct'ioj's w s tl e prevailing 

opinion in our city that the only just 

measure of a teacher's success was the 

results attained by his class on exam 

ination for admission to the High 

4School, iind since the nature and 

extent of this examination was fixed 

by the Board of Edupation, teachers, 

in order to save their reputation, were 

-compelled to force tlieir children 

through this narrow groove, and by 

jtU known means make ihem memorize 

4inswer8 instead of understanding 

principles. The questions of twenty 

4uinual examinations were on filei and 



these were asked and re-asked until 
pupils, whether asleep or awake, could 
answer them readily. 

To break up this method of exani« 
ination and to free the teacher from 
chains which had been forged by a 
mistaken public opinion an<i custom, 
was our first work. In Deceml)er 
last, a plan was submitted to the 
Board of Education for conducting 
the annual examinations, with a view 
to remedy these defiects, which was 
promptly approved and ordered to be 
adopted. 

The pupiFs knowledge of spelling 
and grammar is now determined from 
his manuscripts. In history and geo- 
graphy he is required to express in 
writing, in his own language and 
style, his knowledge of certain given 
subjects, and since these topics can 
not be known until the close of the 
year, he must prepare himself 'u|Mm 
the whole treatise. That the change 
has been an improvement is, I think, 
the verdict of every intelligent 
teacher, since the practical as well as 
the theoretical knowledge of the 
pupil is tested, aod his ability to util- 
ize as well as power to memorize the 
information of the text book is ex- 
actly determined. 

This ch n e has made it possible 
for good teaciiers to follow rational 
methods, and it has compelled the 
machine teacher to wipe the cob-weba 
from his brain, lay down his ferrule, 
and step out from his easy chair be- 
hind the desk and take an active part 
in school- room W(rk. 

Fellow teachers, we should look 
not to the present, but to the future 
in our great work. Tbeanswtr oi 
the Grecian Sage to tlie question 
'^What shall we teach our boys?'' is 
worthy of our most serious consider- 
ation : ''That which shall be useful 
to them s^ men/' 
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Riich a |)o]io7 werd suicidal indeed;. 
The geimis of our institutions de» 
mands the thorough instruction iA 
the masses ; intelligence is the vital 
sap that must permeate our whole 
govern roenty tooc, branch and fibre; 
without it the tree must wither«i(8 
beauty perish ^ and the miglity trunk 
itself rot an(l ff 11 to the earth. 

In oonclusioQ, we i^in welcome 
you to our meeting. We bespeak £ftr 
our teachers and the strangers within 
our gates a pleasant and enjoyable oc- 
dasiotiiy harmonious councils and prof- 
itabJe deliberation ; and . when we go 
out from..b€*e to our. places of duty, 
let U8 bear Viiriih us the firm re^lve^ 
to labor ifi t»ut several spheres '^ 
tho^e who live fill the delight tUt 
work alone can give/' that wben oiir 
mission here is ended, ^the benfidiciiaD^ 
may be ours : f •< 



The c^ild^n under your care are 

men and women in miniature ; life's 
^uties and responsibilities they in usi 

Qne day encounter, and thf ir school 

training must of necessity have an 

important bearing upoi^. .their high 
' destiny* Plastic as ,wax,iyou qan im* 

print upon theiii^ yoi^ig mi^ids wh^i 

impressions yoi; choose, Ivfty and 

generous impulse^, or base au^ das* 

tardly jIjD^res ; but the?e impressions 
. will last^Iear, legible and intfiuce- 

able as Tetters chiseled in adamaut. 
If it were otherwise^ if tlie mind 

wei:e Jike^ a mirror, a iaithful reflec- 
tor, but retaining no shadow after the 

isuhstancehas vanished; if its earliest 

^retreptions did not develop into per- 
manent sind controlling habits of 

thoi%ht, we need not be solicitous 

about iti. . Kegleot could no( then in-, 

jure, nor the most careful cultivation 
'improve it. But tlve mind is more 

than a mirror; it retains impressions 
•through life, and hence what we teach, 

and how .we educate, are matters of 

no trivial importance. 

The principles we instill into our 

yotith will aflfect their prejudices, hab 

its, opinions, prosperity, position and 

happiness when ihey come to act as 

men and women, and when the re- 

fiponsibility of govei4iiftg the home 

and nation are upon them. The in- 
fluence of every man and Woman tii 

society will be proponionate to the 

value* of his or her school trainings 

Depend upon it that men will be hon* 

or^ble or treacherous, upright or cor* 

rupt, as they harve been educated. 

Other governments m»y make edu-* 
.cation a secondary consideration,. bu^ 
!tn this free BepubLic it must over re-j 

main a jquestiou of first importance^ 
rThe deapUi'a throne settles firmest oq 

a foundation of-t ignnranoe^ and the ty-i 

rant's yDke rests lightest on the necks [ —Minds of moderate caliber ordl*- 

oi subjects who are toa-atokdUajjeo^ .arily .c<>mle«o ♦wmUia^-' tkaJ^ ka. 



*^PeAC3(^ b* tD them, etoma) pitace and rest, ' 
And the fulfillmeiii of the greal iH^hest, / 
We bave been faithtui over a few things. 
Over ten cities ye stiall rule as kings.^' 



lie their wrongs ; but in our fair laud 



Dampness and Diphtheria. — 
Dr, WocKlford, studying some of tlie 
pecufiamies of diphtheria in England, 
conies to. this coiicliision that, other 
sanitafy C()riditions being equal, damp 
houses ^re more apt to furnish tatAi 
eases, and to be first attacked, thah 
di y ones. The Doctor'cites Instanoes 
of houses surrounded by trees, and 
those in the lowlands, near rivers, ds 
being particularly dafigerous in dis- 
tricts visited by the disease. 

As a practical H)foof of the cor- 
rectness of his thelb'ri^s, he .finds that 
in several cases, wnere the trees sur- 
rounding the houses were thinned out 
or entirely removed, tlie disease hi& 
not reappfeared. 
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PiTTSBURQ Teachers Institute, 

f BY ^ ' 
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. Oar corresp^Ddefits, snhscrlbersand exchanges are 
reqiieated tu i^dress A. Bvbtt, BaLston School, Pivts- 
bnrg, Pa.- 

Corc^poodMita seeding (|uferies to be answeved, 
wiM please address Jos. P. Loo am or W*. J. PkOui>- 

JIT. 

We earnestly solicit educational news from all points, 
ee9>efi«lly from'tht schools of PiitaBurg abd.virlBity* 

The principals of the city schools are requt^sted to 
cull nuiMhIy at the Central Board Rootna and o^tiiv 
copies of the Voice for themselves, their teachers an4 
dirvc^fs ; by so doibfr theiy irtil sure to the Institate 
the expense of delivery. It will be ready on th6 
Mur«h»j after tbe 20th of the month. 



Ii^wa^ ordered at the -late laniiual 

meetiiYg of the Tnstitpte th^it the Edt 

TJOATioiirAL VbibE te iifiB^ieA monthr 

}y daring the! eiMsutng schobl term, a^ 

faeretofoiey and that the publishui^ 

committee of last year be continued. 

It will be remembered that ^uring 

last term tljere were but seven issues, 
' equivalent to eight numbers, the first 

^eing a double number. There was, 

therefore, a shortage of two numbers, 

which was paused by the funds of the 
; Institute being exhausted. Had all 

the teachers paid their dues this would 

DOt have happened. There was found 

to be due from teachers abqut three 

hundred dollarsj an^ one hundred 

would have paid for the two numbers 

which were wanting. In fact, how* 

ever, th^e Vas a debt of $130 against 
**the pap^r "^Kfeii* it stopped, so that to 
^ii^ve'ifeqtiAred matteri^propeHy would 
^4iaye'r^ii*ed |2Sp. ' 

'" The unaiiilwitjrWflh Mrhiifcthfe ptrbl [obtaiifcd 14 cDul^ watiibe of mueh w- 

)ibati6n wasoi'dered to 'be «ontinue(| ywe^Sor^moutj^^iime^i. Inftimtt .kfe* 

ought to mean, and we trust does turers are usually employed for at 



mean, that the assessments will -lie 
paid more promptly during the pres- 
ent year. We< presume that lhe*Ex- 
eculive Committee will levy an ad^* 
^«at6 assessment at once, and that dt 
will be'paid without delay. Indeed, 
this must b0 dpni^^orMtbe publioatioQ 
mu^ cease, i ■ , •. '. 

There are good reasons for tfte 
belief that onr Annual Ihstftilfts couM 
be improved: with respect to'-'feianag^- 
ment. So little is accom{Jllshed is 
they are !now conducted that, if the 
law would permit, they might be dis- 
pensed with without any aerioi^s lois^ 
to the teachers or the cause of educd- 
tion. The time is too -short to ac- 
complish much. If is^ nominally thn^e 
days, but in fact not more than twOr 
About one-half day is devo*^d to «nis- 
cellaneous business, and another hsQf 
day to apicnio, leaving lQat.two>dajr» 
M ftopet Institute work. Tbefeiasi^ 
demand on the pbrt of mamy teaoheffs 
that tes^chers from abrio$wl--^mea diii- 
iinguished for ability and *£iKcce8sa» 
institute 'iBstructor8*MBhaU jbe em- 
ployed to give inptruotion ai our an- 
nual meeting. ':Our^ home talent is 
pretty well utiliaid at the stated meot- 
ings and divisiomi institutes held dui- 
log tlie school term ; and hence somt- 
tbing fresh in the way of instrootiffn 
at ishe annual meeting is deaieaiifaB,. 
and .doublets would be pnsfitablf. 
But to obtain such talent would ooat 
thd Institute cansidedjble,. and M^hen 
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week, and they will charge about as 
much for their servioeB for one or two 
'days as for a week. 

It would seem to be wise on the 
part of the Executive Committee to 
make some change. If our an- 
nual meeting is to be for improve 
tnent, let it continue four days, and 
let three be devoted to strictly Insti 
iute work ; the fourth may he devoted 
to miscellaneous business and a re- 
<iinion of some kind. Let a first-class 
institute instructor be procured, and 
let him occupy most of the time. But 
if the meeting is not to be mainly for 
improvement, let it not be longer than 
two days, and let the time be spent in 
4he transaction of miscellaneous busi- 
ness, tiie discussion of educational 
^uestiops, and a reunion. 



The prominent features of the late 
Institute meeting were the lectures on 
drawing by Professor Montgomery, 
a lecture on lunar researches by Mr. 
•John 8. Brazier, Esq., a lecture on 
language by Samuel Harper, and the 
general discussions— one on spelling 
And the other on primary arithmetic. 

Professor Montgomery is teacher 
•of drawing in the Millersville Nor- 
mal School, and is the author of a 
series of drawing books He is mas- 
ter of his subject, and his lectures 
"Were well delivered, and were appre- 
ciated by the teachers. That much 
good will result from his work here 
^can hardly be doubted. 

John S. Brashear is an engineer 
ivho for some time past has devoted 
lis leisure hooia to the etady of aoi- 



ence. His favorite subject appears to 
be astronomy. He has two telesoopes 
of his own construction; the larger 
of ten inches diameter. They are 
said to be excellent instrumentB. 
He spoke with force and earnestness, 
using very cf»rrect language, and pre- 
senting his thoughts with perspicuity. 
He was listened to with marked at- 
tention, but the subject was one in 
which only astronomers take much 
interest. Mr. Brashear lives in the 
Twenty-seventh ward, and extends 
an invitation to the teachers to visit 
him on clear evenings and have the 
use of his telescope. At the present 
time most of the planets are in an un- 
usually good position for observa- 
tion. Jupiter, with its satellites and 
belts, and Saturn, with its bateliites 
and rings, can be seen to great advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Harper read a carefully pre- 
pared paper, in which many things 
important to teachers were discussed 
at length. Few persons outside of 
the teachers' profession take so much 
interest in school affairs as Mr. Har- 
per. He is an earnest and intelligent 
friend of public instruction. We will 
take occasion to refer to some of the 
matter pf his lecture hereafter, as we 
feel inclined to dissent from some 
opinions expressed. 

The discussions much resembled 
many which have heretofore taken 
place in the Institute. There was 
room for improvement in manner, if 
not in matter. Some of the speakers 
in trying to be severe became ungen- 
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tlemanly, and there are many reasons 
why teachers in their deportment 
toward each other shoald be gentle- 
men. If they must be severe in their 
xemarkHy they should study to be se- 
vere and gentlemanly at the same 
time. 



0fficmt ge^artmenL 

C^E0. J. LUCKBY, 



SUPEBINTENDENT. 



Office, No. 116 Mabkkt Stbbbt. 



Teachers' Meetingr* 

"The Pittsburg Academy of Teachers" 
sneets in the Bal<^ton School Hall, at 2 P. M. 
<m the third Saturday in the monthH 
-of September, November, December, 
February, April and June ; which ^i^ill be 
upon the following dates : Sept. 18th, Nov. 
^0, December 18, Feb. 19, April 16 and 
■June 18. 

DIVISION INSTITUTES. 

It is our intention to hold a greater number 
t>f Division Institutes the present term than 
we have been accustomed to hold in the pai|t, 
and to hold them on a different plan. 

The work in a given step upon a given 
subject will be up . for discussion each Satur- 
day forenoon, and we shall expect all the 
teachers of that step to be present If, in ac- 
-cordanoe with the views of the Executive 
Committee of the Institute, we shall discon- 
itinue our Quarterly Meetings, so as to give all 
-our Saturdays to the more specific work of 
the Division Institute. A circular letter giv- 
ing definite information upon this sulject will 
be issued in a few days. 

^he Pittsburg Academy of Teachers. 

This organization held its first meeting for 
4he year at the Ralston School Hall, Saturday, 
Sept 18^ Vice President Burtt, presiding. 

The unfinished business of last year was 
^ken up and disposed o( and several names 
proposed for memberahip. 

The election of offi<^r8 for the year resulted 



Vice President— *yf. E. Ford, 49 ; *J. P. 
Andrews, 71 ; W. A. Proudfit, 36. 

Recording Secretary — *M. J. Polly, by aecla- 

maiion. 

Oorregp&nding /SSBcretory— *£lla McCutcheoD, 
55 ; Tiliie Shields, 30. 

JVeasurer — *Kate Enowles, by acclamation. 

Supervisors — *J.M. Logan, 82 ; *W. R. Ford, 
61 ; H. G. Squires, 22 ; E. .^ . Still, 31 ; L. H. 
Eaton, 34 ; W. P. Montgomery, 22 ; *E. A. 
Wade, 48; ♦L. V. Anderson, 40; *G. M. 
Parker, 50; L. P. Greeves, 24; J. F. An- 
drews, 22. 

Adjourned. 

M. J. POLLET, 

Recording Secretary. 



Circular letter No. !• 



For the Year Ending September let^ 1881. 

1st. The Preliminary Examinations for 
admission to the Central High School will 
take place on December 20th, in the High 
School Building. 

2d. The subjects for exami nation are Read- 
ing, Writing, Analvtical Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, and Theory of Drawing. 

3d. The examination on Practical Draw- 
ing in June, will cover the whole grade aa 
found in Course of Study. 

The examination in Penmanship in Decem- 
ber will be from a social or business letter 
written with ink by the pupil. 

Examination in Reading will be from se- 
lected miscellany. 

Examination in Analytical Arithmetic (o 
Percentage. 

Geo. J. LucKET. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



[All comroanications for this djn>artin<'iit shoald b« 
addressed to W. A. Pkoudfit, O'Hara School, Twelfth 
ward, or to J. M. L9GAN, Springfield School, Twelfth 
ward.] 



H. M. — Why was Gren. Jackson 
called "Old Hickory?" 

This is a very important question, 
hence the following lengthy answer: 
The aoldiers under his command for 
two or three months during the War 



If^ 
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of 1812, gave Jackson the name of 
''•'fficJs^ry^^becdnse of his toughness, 
and in time this was changed into 
-''OW Hickoiy.*^ 

A.DeK. — 1. What are the duties 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Penn- 
sy 1 Varna ? • 

*\ * 2. Can a foreigner ^e elected to the 
• bflBce of President pro Um oi the U- 
g. Senate? 

1. The Lieut. Gov. of this State 
presides over the Senate;, is a member 
of the Pardon B^rd, and keeps him- 
self in entire readiness to step into 
the shoes of the Governor when that 
functioiwfry departs tH« lift. 

2. We know of nothing to prevent 
a fort'igner's being electtd to the of- 
fice of President /wo fefei of the U- 
8. Senate, except a Idck of "a suflBcient 

Bumb^r of votes. 

Mabcits. — When a sentence is 
used as a substantive element, should 
its terminal mark be retained? Use 
the- sentence, Bid you see John? 

Marcus In his request to make use 
of the above interrogati/e sentence 
has used that sentence substantively 
(in appbsiAou), and we see its terminal 
marl( (?) is retained. But let u^ use 
the same sentence as' the subject of a. 
sentencei thus : Did you see John is 
the question. We s e that in this case 
the ternjinal mfirk (?) is not retained. 
Again : The sentence, Did you see 
John ? is an interrogative sentence. 
Now the terminal mark is retained. 
» To sum up, we might giv^ as a rule 
. the following : Obi^erve carefully the 
custom of printerg, in disposing of 
the question at issue, and if you find 
them not uniJEi)rm, then select Ihat 
which seem^ to' you the best, and all 
will be' Veil. 

^ V£BB£NA.*-^PleAS0f giv^ M)lttti<lU 

jm4 uana^^ak. ofahe..foUowing>pr€4i-j 
lem : If five cats kill five rats in one 



minute, how many cats will it tak0|o 
kill one hundred rats in fifty mii^- 
utes? 

Since five cats kill five rats in one 
minute, one cat kills one i*at in one 
minute; and sinceone cat kiHs arat itfa 
minute, the killing of onehundred'Sate 
require a cat one hundred mintrtc*; 
since the one hundreS rats are'^^o be 
slain in fifty minutes,' or one hAlf of 
one hundred , minutes, we ^conclude 
that two cats will be the requisite 
numbi r fi»r accomplishing the praise- 
worthy object of diminishing the 
number of rats- 6ne hutidred in the 
time specified, fifty minutes. 

Inquirer. — 1. When the street 
cars of the "Citizens' '* line are run- 
ning on five-minute time^^owmanjr 
cars will a passenger on any given c^r 
meet in going from Sixth j^treet to 
Lawrenceville, allowing thirty-fi\R& 
minutes for the trip ? . c 

2. Please punctuate the following 
and give reasons for use of the punc- 
tuation marks and capitals: j 
Mr. John Smith: ,;,... y ^ "ii[ i 

Dear Sir: — Yoiiij' 1 91 ^ the IQtt 
inst has been received* • 

1. Since the time between cars i^ 
five minutes, one car will Qieet aor 
other every two atvi ahalf minute^; 
since the time for obe trip is thirtj^ 
five mijautes, and two luid ooe-half it 
cootwined . i u tb i rty-fi ve fourteen 
times, a passenger it) going (torn ooe 
terminitft of th^ road to th« other wiil 
meet fourteen cars. 

2. My. John Smith. 

Dear Sir, — 

Yfi^urs qf the 10th ina^ 
has been received, 

Tho above is . the iiaaoner . of eur 
writing it. < Our.iitadons for the paiio- 
tuation and capitfils :Uj$ed are the s^ui^ 
ai^ you ma,y ifidd . iu^ny 'work^on the 
subject of letter v^Uiug^ ^TWikei i% 
our greatest reason for writing it as 
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above is this : We have se6n it writ- 
tfii ihkxt^ like^ it| ind ' adopted it fae* 
dtuse we liked it. eOthf rs rmy hiivd 
liked S9iile otb^r foirax better ^aiidv 
lU^e us^ havQ t^refo^e adopted that in 
p^ef(irefie« tovtbis. It was ev^ thus^ 
aiid tl^ia wet .bold> that one form is 
ju«t as good. as. aooliher if you like it 
as welie V9b the« otheri. It's a mere 
qiRe6tioi|ft(f' Mwi) dio ijfdv, like it? 
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BY SAMUBLlrARPER, ESa 

Altbpggb jny- offioiad couaection 
with tl)e 9aus(e of education has 
erased, it seems tl^t my name is con- 
tii?ued\Qn the' roll of the- friends of 
tbat^ great intereat, aud I feel it tQ 
bjp my duty .whenevef my n^me is 
<5alled to be in jrff . place a«d eay, 
PcesenL . We m^y not be all alike 
entbusiastip, intelligent, or well . in- 
formed, but I am thoroughly satis-^ 
fied that however wide apart and di 
verse our bpinions may be, we are all 
alike e^rn^^ honest and sincere in 
our couvijptions,,and that in advofsa^ 
ing tbei^ \ve ar^ ^i^ alike desirous of 
aqvanoing the cause of public educa- 
tion. 1 l^avp no hesitation i^ spying 
that the views which I. am about to. 
utter will not only not Ineefc the apr 
pj:o<val of aljl ^f you, but will doubt- 
lese provgke most sturdy oppositfioa' 
from som^ of > our ablest aud.niost 
distinguishad men>bers« . 

jl sball not, hoiw^everibe dismayed, 
for I recognize the i^ot that there is 
a igenerpus — I Wj^s about to say toU 
esationi but I ab^uninate the word dn 
si]ch a. qp^neotion. I tecognize the 
fact that liberality prevails here 
^J^h r.iwt C^niy- allowd , but . invites 
d^u^jQU upoD jdiaputed topios^iaad 
i(icit»s to active iltr^opk upo^ all anb^ 
jects U|poq..,>^hiqh ^ w^ i.oan agree. 
For my^lf, I have a lively sati^jfae-r 
t]|i>n from my long ;and . pl^aaant o^r 



cial and personal intercourse with you 
iti btlievifig that i (iossess'no litUe of 
your confidence, and that .should I 
B«fy ^ahythin^ iii w;hick yvu' cannot 
concur,: your cosifldencer 1n.nie wilb 
not be lessened tin the leaftt ik^ee. 
My earnest desire is that the Pitts- < 
burg : system of education shall be 
withiMii an equal, tliat our ;scbools 
mayj^tand as models befniet)ie. whole 
world, and that <Hir teachers may ac- 
quire a world-wide neputaliou fur dis* 
tinguishing exoelknce. in^ all that 
pertains to the teacberi^at't. 

I should here admit that in the 
course of my i^marksil shall say 
some things, -probably many things, 
which you iiave heaiili me say before, 
but I shall not apdlogize for their ter 
pititen, for it by no means follows that 
because a thing has been passed byi 
unheeded it should not be. repeated 
again and again, until the seed is 
plantled in^ productive ground. / 

I may al^o admit that I am not a 
'teanher in the sense thdt /^ou.are, yet 
It is true that r^vj felw of. us 'reach 
the time of life which has already 
been brought to me \Adicmt au elc- 
periehce which, if tully comprehend* 
ed and properly apf)lied, will enable 
us to ut^<etHtiuid in . eoma* degree the 
teaobers^ arf, aud fit u&i to. reason with 
and aid you in your wcnk. 
' (It has been mai|y times tsaid, and 
id^\i HkvoQ as trat'ifully as aft fiirst^ 
thatryc^r'work in life is' a vdry im- 
portant # le. You.l a«*e iii'jtjur per- 
sonal care our ohiktreu duriiig more 
of their wakeful hours of tlie school 
day tlian we.ourselves have^ and it ia 
in-xyoiar power to make lasting im- 
pressions upoui their. hearts as well as 
Upon their mibds. Very much that 
will be for tbmr good qv evil in tlieir 
matured life is a portio(n of your pres- 
ent veopy weighty respoosibiiity. It 
is not, however, a part of my present 
piiirp<^ • ta pursue this point, and I 
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shall leave it with you as a general 
sagiia^tion, 

A few years ago I addressed yon 
apon what I regarded as the evil of 
the text book system, and more re- 
cently upon the* great importance of 
language as a constant feature of the 
course of study and teaching from the 
beginning to the uttermost end. I 
intend now to consolidate and elabor- 
ate my views upon those two subjects, 
and I shall endeavor to convince you 
that a radical change in our system in 
resf»ect thereto is urgently deD)anded, 
and that yon cannot only increase 
your capacity and ability as teachers 
but bring forward a more intelligent 
and highly edu(*ated race of scholars. 

The first iudispensible necessiry 
thing is to teach a child to think and 
reason and to do this two elements 
are absolutely required — something 
to think about and a vehicle to'think in, 
or in other and plainer wonis, factsand 
language. All systems of education 
generally regard language as of the 
first importance, because the child is 
first instructed in the elements of 
which language is oonstructt d. Thin 
is because the child must be fur- 
nished with something to think and 
reason in, and is only a continuation 
of the process which nature univer- 
sally points out to iHirents to use in 
the first lessons imparted to their in- 
fants. This first knowledge of Jau- 
guage acquired by a child is aciquired 
naturally, and not scientifi(*ally or 
grammatically. It consists in words 
which are afterward known as nouns 
and verbs, and which the child per- 
fectly and unerringly uses an<i ap- 
plies in total ignorance that tliey are 
nouns and verbs. From the first ut 
terance of an infant it is plain to the 
observer that there is a clear and dis 
tiuct comprehension not only of the 
word but of its use. It may be 
mamma, or papa, or both^ but there 



is never any mistake or confusion im 
their use. It may consist in two 
nouns, as Baby, drink, or Baby, cake^ 
but without doubt they always cor- 
rectly and philologically express a 
well-fi)rmed and intelligent idea. It 
is further to lie remarked in thiscon^ 
motion that the words taught an in* 
fant are those which ran be the most 
readily comprehended by it, as tTiey 
relate to objects and actions whicU 
are actually brought under its obser* 
yation. 

As the child grows in age its vo- 
cabulary increases, and to its nouns 
and verbs are added adjectives, pro- 
nouns and the other parts of speech, 
so that when the time arrives for it 
to enter school it is possessed of a 
stock of words with a knowledge of 
their use sufficient to enable it to car- 
ry on a conversation with considera- 
ble volubility. The grammatical 
correctnei^s, however, of its language 
is determined almost univei sally by 
home example. The child of edu- 
< ated and intelligent parents always 
uses language more correctly than 
the child of the uneducated and illit- 
erate, and this forces u()on us the fact 
that it pro|)erly taught language will 
be correctly acquired. 

Whilbt at its entrance to school the 
child is [lossesst'd of a certain knowl- 
edge of language, it has not as yet 
learned anything technically. It can- 
not name the part of speech to which 
any word in is vocabulary belongs, 
nor has it any idea of the definition 
of a word aside from its knowledge 
of the object or action which it is used' 
to represent. 

Nature having pointed out a pro- 
fess for acquirmg a knowledge of 
language lor practical purposes, that 
process should be continued as long 
as a prac^tical purpose remains neces- 
sary. That process involves the use- 
of objects until the child's mind is 
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efficiently niaturecl and its compre- 
hension sufficiently developed that 
verlml explanations can readily take 
its place. So al)8olutely important 
is the olject method in conveying 
distinct and intelligent ideas, nay, so 
absolutely necessary is it, that we are 
compelled to carry it with us in near- 
ly all the practical affairs of life. It 
is i>ur common exi)erience that we 
fail to comprehend matters through 
verbal explanations only, the mean- 
ing of which would remain as dead 
letters to us were thev not brought 
to our intelligent understanding by 
diagrams and other methods of illus- 
tiatif n. 

Arty whether on canvas or in mar- 
ble, is but a form of object teaching. 
A well painted lands<*a|ie will give us 
a quirker and more complete idea of 
a subject than the most thorough 
verbal description that could be writ- 
ten of it. Indeed, pictures constitute 
a very large pro|>ortion of the hiero- 
glyphic — the earliest system known 
to us, and whose hidden treasures are 
duily being revealed to us by the 
monuments and tonib^ of Egypt, 
where they have lain conceale<l for 
thousands «»f years. If, therefore, 
in our matured lives with oureducation 
C(»mplete and all our mental powers 
trained to practical reasoning, we find 
the necet^sity of obje(*t instruction, 
must we not ^dmit that the same 
method should be employed in devel- 
V ofiing the dawning intellect of the 
child. 

In pursuing nature's method the 
more immediate objects should be 
brought to the child's attention, and 
instruetion given to him of home, if 
not 1 f everything that can l)e predi- 
cated of the object. It should be 
familial ized with the words repre- 
eeniiiig the object and all that is af- 
fiimed of it, and not only with their 
sound, but also their form. New 



subjects and their attributes should 
only be introduced as the mind of th^ 
child is able to digest its mentaf pab- 
ulum. At first particularly haste 
should he made slowly. 1 he young- 
mind shr»uld not be overburdened or 
allowed to become weary. Knowl-* 
edge should be imparted only as the' 
youthful mind is able to comprehend 
it. A little knowledge thoroughly 
comprehended is of great value^ 
because it constitutes a basis for c(m- 
tinuing the su|)erstructure, whilst 
much knowlwlge imperfectly unrter-* 
htood is vain and cannot be built 
upon. 

Although I do not think that the 
object method of teaching should 
ever be entirely abandoned, a time 
will come when it will be generally 
unnecessary, and in lieu of it verbal * 
instructifm will be sufficient, but 
whether the object or verbal method 
be employed, the instruction should 
be so thorough and complete that the 
dullest intellect in the class can com* 
prehend it. 

Jn the first stages of instruct ion 
in language sentences are and must 
be of the simplest character, and yet 
however sin pie they may be, the 
teacher munt be careful to see that 
they are properly formed — that each 
word is correct and in its pro|)er place^ 
for oftentimes, even among people 
who have been through technical 
grammar, the simplest sentences are 
ruthles.^ly butohered. 

Of course to teach implies the ne-> 
cessary knowledge to qualify the 
ti'acher. If the teacher's knowledge 
of language is faulty, that of the pu- 
pil cannot fail to be faulty too, and if 
the teacher uses incorrect expressions I 
do not understand how, even by the 
use of technical grammar, he can re* 
form in his pupil what he cannot re- 
form in himself. I make this remark 
because I am decidedly of the opi.i« 
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ion, based upon many reasons which 
Ifibftll^ii^tioo^ pxplAbf tbat>jtb#titilQ 
s^^t ujion .t€chnia»I gratofpar in qimt 
el^eiitary gfboolti is go OMipb time 
i?\(|lBU'<il. .Publip education ,V{ be wli^at 
tbe ey^^tem tdesigned it toibe mq8t be 
p^^tic^L A pracv}cal,,#Qt a techni* 
<;^ koQfivIe4g« of <lm)guag^ is what 
t||i^ ina^6^'r|tK}(Lii» aaid eao be readily 
afquuedj^t.^be^i^eacber is competent 
t<^ imparl «! r^ .. > 

.pf.^oqjj^e J^ .<jani)ot be eixpeoted 
wXfliiiPqtheji UflOii^ of ,a|i evening ad- 
djpeps io^f»gf^i.irto the details of this 
sttVj^fiT^d I datfliB^ ejcbau^t y^t^r 
pa)ieiic^ by txacing the varioi^ sfepa 
of the method which I tliink sh^ld 
bg pui'iui^d in' teai^m^ {^rj^titioal 1^- 
gf age. The most I (ran do is tq scf ttei" 
a^W>¥iSUgg^^tio03 infthebope.tliat tln^y 
m^y take root in your miuds^ and that 
at] lio ^ist^nt d^iy, they may result in 
£i|Qh- cli^ijges aa tlie ]>raptii^l 9eo^§i«i* 
tif s of tlae«age ijiipei^atively deipai:¥l. 

I As 1 have alre.Kly said the grea4 
Dj^ qf mankind n^eii.qply ^..practi'* 
04], k^o)vlec^e of lai^ifigiti W^ ^uch 
a knowle Ige is best acquired by prao- 
tif^i: jo^ethods. , il we ane tfiugbb the 
c<j|rrec^ fieani^g and u^e of a word.it 
is w^tiiflly v)uimportaut to us for ppr 
pfi^ical purposes in what })art of 
fcQ^ecli.jglAmiq^Vtiana noi^y classify it — 
it|4insw^i'$ ojii>. p^rpoi^ ixxWy ^ w^U 
as.if \ye, wv^e ab^<|;t() run it likillfally 
tljjrougb the granipciatical gauntlet, 
^ct,.a8 I ^^ve s^d . before^ if the 
t^ch^ has nofi an accumte knowl* 
€age of practical Jaaguage, a knowl* 
ec[gaof teclioieal gr^tniuar w^l be ut{e?- 
Iyi^j6ele«»^; I will, <^ven go a step fa^tlier 
ayd J^ay it will be positivelj^ hurtiul, 
fqr it i^ a very oopimon thing to find 
tlvjsp whq.c^^ parB%» sentence to per- 
f«j|tion| using th^ ipaost strained and 
st^t^d laqguage iu.th^ir writings. It 
is. ^ene^al^y^ fatal to an easy and 
gi^acL'fuI diction when we ^x,(^ to 
ii^iiire if^^iethe^ our sentences ar^ pviU- 



structed according to the rules of 
gmrommv 9(XSA wbether they' wd Iw 
correctjy parsed* 

I hold t^jthe o)»iBioQ that the itaidy 
of laoguaga should run jooniiim- 
ouely through the entire 
cour^^i ai)d at all tim^ applied nvbear 
ever poasihle to all Oirdinftry/ studies. 
Pupils 'Should be taugbtr) uiider all 
cincurpstanees, not only in special in** 
struction in language^ to mserve the 
structure of aentenDee, and the effect 
of words in ;Qaking sentenoes intelli- 
gible. Jt is JDOt absolutely necessary 
that tbefecfaojca^xlefiiiiliianaf a word 
should beatudjejy tio jong as its mean- 
ing in asenten<» ia oiearly understood. 
\ apprehend that I will not incoff any 
oppositida ia saying- tfadt f lie. ivAst 
majority of pefsofts- mh&i usB words 
correctly at« unable to i^ive the. defi* 
nitio^if of them to be foamt in tl|ie 
vocabulary. To study teclinioaL. 
defiiiitiods, to investigate. derivatiotiS) 
to ibliow a word , through a11 its.' 
changes and' transformations into, itsi 
present ioitPi is uaefuil, no douht^ to 
tiie philologist ^nd man. of lett^ 
but jbr the ma9s ^ mankii|d.Ld tbeic. 
every- day life>if is wit|iont valite, and 
the time spent, in tfa^ study ^lild. be 
more profit;0|^ly devoted, to .other 
things of a. more praetidal obaracter^ 

At all times through the.cdurse of 
study there should be specia^ linstruc* 
tions given in Janguage^ from the. for- 
mation of simple to the more. compdeK 
sentences, and from them to the more 
advanced forms df pomposition. $uob 
exercises should embrace not only, the 
constrtiQtion 'of pmpfir«oateuoes, bbt 
also the ((^drrection of, faulty compo^ 
sition^.carf^ being .taken at all timies 
that the subjects are thoroughiy . 
within the comprehension of . the 
pupiU, i^ucj^ instructions should be 
emphasize by. the omiirsion) addition 
or transpoejtk>n either of woitist<Nr 
sentences, a/s the /case may, so tliat tbe 
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value^ force and power of each word 
and sentence may be clearly and dis- 
tinctly understood. 

I have already said that I am op- 
posed to the study of technical gram- 
mar in our elementary schools. I do 
not, however, desire to be understood 
as being opposed to it under any and 
every circumstance. Those who 
maintain its position in the public 
schools are driven to the one refuge of 
inquiring what harm is there in a 
knowlege of technical grammar. To 
this, we of the other side freely admit 
that in itself there is none, but we 
contend that such knowledge is at best 
imperfect and incomplete, is useless 
to the mass of mankind, that the time 
spent in acquiring it can be mo|*e 
profitably devoted to other and more 
useful subjects, and that a mere smat- 
tering of it is prejudical to the easy 
and natural use of language. If 
there be such a thing as a grammar 
of the English language, which 
many able men deny, and if a knowl- 
edge of it should be necessary th« 
proper time for obtaining it is, in my 
judgment, after the acquisition of a 
pretty thorough English education, 
certainly not before ons has obtained 
a correct practical knowledge of the 
language. All text books upon the 
subject admit that it belongs to the 
higher branches, as they universally 
define grammar to be the science of 
language. The definition is no doubt 
correct, and grammar is no doubt 
classed among the sciences. The 
burden of the study, however, is 
placed upon pupils at so early an age 
that whatever progress is made is 
made painfully. They are not per- 
mitted to doubt that grammar is a 
science, but are driven on without aii 
intelligent idea of what the word 
^* science " means, and on they go by 
mean3 of hard labor committing to 
memory arbitrary rules with so many 



exceptions that generally tkey are 
unable to see when the rules or when 
the exceptions apply. 

Let us then relegate this study to the 
shades, and employ the time in some- 
thing useful and practical 4 I am 
thoroughly convinced that if language 
were taught in the manner I have 
hinted at, pupils would obtain a mote 
thorough knowledge and greater 
facility in the use of their mother 
tongue than can possibly be acquired 
by the hard labor and painful cram- 
ming necessary in overcoming the ex- 
cruciating difficulties of technical 
grammar. %y the one plan more 
knowledge of language can be ac- 
quired by the time grammar is im- 
posed upon the pupil than can possi- 
bly be obtained by the other during 
the time devoted to the study oi 
grammar. The one will result in 
ease and facility, while the other will 
r^ult in straightened and settled sen- 
tences 

Of kin to this subject is spelling. 
In this a decided improvement can be 
made by banishing the spelling book 
from our schools. In my judgment 
there can be no more illogical, un- 
satisfactory and laborious method of 
learning to spell than to require a 
child to commit to memory the order 
in which certain letters of the alpha^ 
bet are placed in a given number of 
isolated, disconnected and arbitrary 
words; for, unfortunately, in our 
language there are no unerring ruleB 
to aid us in this work. 

I am satisfied that more can be ac- 
complished by the teacher selecting 
a suitable number of words out of 
the ordinary recitations of the day^ 
words used correctly in their relation 
to other words on the formation of 
sentences so that their meaning is 
dearly and distinctly conveyed to the 
comprehension of the pupiL A 
word taken, for instMU^e, from a his- 
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tory lesfeon is more likely to be im- 
pressed upon the pupiFs memory by 
means of the idea conveyed by the 
sentence in which it is employ t^d, than 
if its orthography were studied dis- 
conniected from all other words and 
yifithout an idea attached to it. Its 
relation to the idea will, without 
dioubt, more thoroughly engraven it 
upon the memory than any other 
process. In this way the form of 
words can be more easily learned than 
by the existing method. 

Another advantage the plan posses- 
ses is that it will greatly increase the 
•habit of observation. In all the 
pui)irs printed lessons it will become 
necessary to observe the form as well 
^s thesen^e of words in order that 
he may be able to give the correct or- 
thography when called upon to do so. 
« At best, however, I am no great 
stickler for spelling. I do not re- 
gard bad 8}>elling as the unpardona- 
ble sin. So arbitrary is English 
orthography that no rules can be 
devised for acquiring it correctly. 
The best spellers are those who poss^ ss 
a natural faculty for sj)elling, al- 
tliough a reasonable proficiency may 
l)e attained by patient study and hard 
work. I say to you, have patience 
with bad spellers, for you do not 
know how great they may become in 
after lite. Madame de Eemusat in 
her memoirs of Napoleon, tells us 
that that unequaled person was a most 
exeoreable speller. Therefore mark 
charitably in spelling. 
• Pronunciation is equally as arbi- 
trary but really more important. 
Whether it is right or wrong Webster 
is the standard adopted for our schools 
and should be closely followed. Care, 
however, should be observed in this 
matter^ for I know that teachers 
frequently mislead their pupils. More 
than once I have been compelled to 
correct . errors^ of pronunciation 



taught my children at school. But 
recently one of them came home with 
the accent transferred from the first 
to the last syllable of the word 
frigate, making it frig-a/c An 
examination of Webster and Wor- 
cester satisfied me that the change 
was not authorized by either of those 
standards, and I accordingly assumed 
the responsibility of countermanding 
that instruction. 

The chief difficulty in the matter 
of pronoun ciation lies in the almost 
total absence of reliable rules, and 
although it has long been, and still is, 
the fashion to say that the vowels 
have each so many sounds, both long 
and short, sounding in such wise in 
such a word and in such other wise 
in such another word, the belief is 
now gaining rapidly that this is all 
error, and that instead we should say 
that words have certain sounds. This 
is very forcibly illustrated by Richard 
Grant White in his Eoery-day Jtrng- 
lishy at page 12, as follows : 

" Remarking upon the ' short e 
sound, Professor Whitney cites as 
examples of it, let, fett, flesh, breads 
said, says, joepard, treache7'yy any, 
all of which have that vowel sound, 
without a doubt, among our best 
speakers. And there could hardly 
be better examples to show that 
letters cannot justly to be said to be 
^ pronounced ' thus or so. For here 
we have, e, ea, ai, eo, and a, all corre- 
sponding in written language to the 
same sound in the spoken. It is 
words that are pronounced, not letters. 
It is words as wholes that change in 
sound. No sane man pronounces^ 
ea, ai, eo and a as short e.'' 

As pronunciation cannot there- 
fore be taught by rule it is of import- 
ance that the teacher should closely 
observe the best speakers within reach 
so as to be able to teach his pupils by 
means of a correct example. 
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Among four hundred or five hun- 
dred persons there will be a great 
variety of ideas upon a given subject. 
Whilst you will all agree that the 
duty of a teacher is to teach many of 
you will widely differ as to how 
teaching is to be done, and probably 
by preserving different methods some 
of you will reach the same result. 
The object of all methods should be 
the instruction of pupils, but that 
object is not attained unless you know 
that pupils are instructed. It is not 
enough that you explain a principle 
or demonstrate a problem in lan- 
guage which you yourselves fully 
undeifstand, but you must follow it 
up to make sure that your explana- 
tion is really and fully comprehended 
bjc> those to whom it is addressed. It 
is not enough to ask your pupils if 
they understand it and obtain from 
them an affirmative answer, for often- 
times you will discover upon making 
the proper test that they, or some of 
them, do not understand it. The 
technical formulas and methods of 
the text-book should be kept in the 
back ground until by the use of your 
own plain and practical and technical 
language you have succeeded in 
making your pupils clearly compre- 
hend the subject. As a general 
proposition it will not be disputed 
that a single explanation of a matter 
will not be clearly comprehended by 
an entire class, and that it is necessary 
to repeat it with such a change of 
phraseology and illustration as may 
be necessary to accomplish your pur- 
pose. The truth of this proposition 
is the experience of our every-day 
practical life. The proprietor with 
his clerk, the master with his appren- 
tice and the lawyer with his students, 
constantly experiences the necessity 
of repeated explanations. The advo- 
cate in pleading his cause after ample 
study and preparation is frequently 



compelled to repeat his propositions' 
to the court. Whether it results from* 
the indistinct phrases of the speaker 
or the momentary inattention of thfe' 
hearer the fact remains the same^ and • 
is a strong reason why the s^me 
method should not only be pursued^ 
with children but more generally and 
thoroughly pursued with them; 

That the duty may be efficiently 
performed I hold that it is as iieoes- 
sary for the teacher to prepare in 
advance for each recitation as it is for 
his pupils, and that he should be as 
able to teach as the pupil is to recite 
without the presence of the text-book. ' 
Simply to hear recitations is not to* 
teach. If the teacher has a thorough 
knowledge of the subjesct of a recita- 
tion he will be able to impart intelli- 
gent instruction, otherwiq,e he will not. 
If he depends upon the textr-book 
and keeps it on hand he is not fitted ' 
for his place. A teacher should know : 
more than he is required to teach, for 
no one can fully tell all that he knd^s. 
Take a pail of water and pour it froni' 
one to another of a number of pails 
of exactly the same capacity and with 
each successive pouring the quantity 
of water will become less. A knowl- • 
edge of the text^book only is sufficient! 
to teach the contents of the book 
itself. Additional knowledge is 
required, otherwise facts must be' 
obtained from other i^ources, aiid * 
diligently and intelligently ponder^! ' 
and considered. The dry statemient 
of a few facts contained in the text- 
books of United States History, 
unless supplemented by more ex^ 
tensive knowledge upon the part of 
the teacher, will impart but a beg- 
gerly knowledge of that very iniport- ^ 
ant subject. The history of a nation ' 
cannot be comprehended without a 
knowledge of. the history of its' 
people, not only politically but 
sodallv. A resolution canndt ' be* 
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understeod unless one has a thorough 
knowledge of the causes which led 
up to it and in order to acquire that 
knowledge it is necessary to investigate 
the life «f the people in their indi- 
vidual as well as collective relations.' 
That is what the text-book does not 
do, and is what the teacher must do, 
but what the teacher cannot and will 
not do if he places his dependence 
solely upon the tezt-book. 

Before closing these remarks, I will 
add a word or two upon the subject 
of discipline. It is a word, however, 
that I do not like, and I am never 
told that such an one is an excellent 
disciplinarian, without experiencing 
a decidedly uncomfortable feeling. I 
would like it well enough if it were 
limited to the method naturally em- 
ployed to establish confidential rela- 
tions between teacher and pupil. But 
as it is popularly understood and 

Eracticed the less we have of it the 
etter, especially in the earlier years 
of the pupil's school life. A child of 
six years of age is full of animal 
spirits and accustomed to romp around 
like a young colt, and when he for the 
first time enters school it is unwise to 
apply to him a rigorous rule of de- 
portment. It is unnatural and cruel 
to attempt to compel him to observe 
what are improperly regarded as the 
proprieties of the school room, to sit 
silent and immovable in his seat dur- 
ing the whole session, except when 
permitted to do otherwise. It is a 
physical restraint hurtful to the child 
and begets in him, what should always 
be avoided if possible, a dislike for 
school, a dislike that is never eradi- 
cated without exceeding great labor. 
Of course Idonot counsel unrestrained 
liberty, but, nevertheless, I counsel 
liberty. A good deal of life, some 
noise, some exhuberance, even con- 
siderable mirth, subjected to the wise 
control of a trained and skillful 



teacher, are decidedly more in place in 
a school room than the unnatural 
gravity of countenance, rigidity of 
body and silence of tongue which the 
unwise discipline of the day unmerci- 
fully, enforces upon our children. The 
skillful driver, though keeping the 
reins well in hand, never frets or 
chafes the spirited horse, but allows 
him freedom of action limited only by 
a wise control. In like manner a 
teacher by winning the confidence of 
his pupils can exercise over them a 
control which even the allowance to 
them of a lai^ liberty will not im- 
pair. Establish liberty, then, in all 
your schools,— not unrestrained, how- 
ever, for then it ceases to be liberty in 
its practical sense, but so restrained as 
to exhibit as little of the appearance ef 
restraint as possible. Smipulously 
avoid Everything which tends to give 
the school room the appearance of a 
prison, but strive to invest it with 
such charms and delights as will make 
it pleasant and inviting to the child. 
Make love the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of your government. Kn- 
force all reasonable rules in mildness 
and kindness, and zealously abstain 
from all anger and passion ; for, be- 
lieve me, you can never restore an 
alienated confidence. Be pursuasive 
but mever dictatorial. On this sub- 
ject I feel myself on firm ground. 
My experience as a parent enables me 
to speak with understanding, and al- 
though I confess that I made mistakes 
in the beginning, I soon acquired the 
wit to know that kindness and gentle- 
ness will remedy what the rod and 
angry words will not only not remove 
but will surely aggravate. Without 
striving to understand the nature and 
disposition of each child under your 
care you cannot hope for success. The 
same rule of discipline will not ap- 
ply to all children alike, and if yon 
attiBnipt such a system your labor wfll 
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end in disaster. Whatever system 
you do adopt^ however, make kind- 
ness and gentleness its leading fea- 
tures. 

I realize that in this address 1 have 
been very discursive, more so a great 
deal than I had intended when I be- 
gan its preparation, but there are so 
many points incidental and collateral 
to my main subject that I found my- 
self at times utterly unable to resist 
the temptation to wander a little, and 
I find, too, that in my attempt to keep 
niyself within a reasonaMe length I 
may not have been as successful as I 
might or should have been in making 
myself clearly and distinctly under- 
stood ; but such as the address is, you 
have it. If it will result in bringing 
about ai^y improvement in any of the 
particulars discussed, or even incite 
you to a serious consideration of them, 
I shall feel myself to be amply re- 
warded for the time devoted to its 
pi'eparation, but if neither of these 
results follow, and it shall prove to 
have fallen unheeded, I shall still 
ha.ve compensation in the fact that I 
have written with an honest desire to 
aid to the extent of whatever knowl- 
edge and ability I possess in placing 
the public schools of Pittsburg upon 
such a vantage ground that they may 
not only be known as equal to the best, 
but as enjoying the undisputed title of 
the best. 

ORAL BEADI]f€(« 



BY MRS. REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 



Why do we have oral reading? 
We hear much about sense-reading 
and word-reading, about mechanical- 
reading and intellectual-reading, and 
the point is well made that our greatest 
need is to give attention to sense- 
reading. But let us take care that we 
go not too far in this direction, and 



miss the very thing we aim at. 

Why do we not have each child 
read sileittly his paragraph, and then 
stand up and tell what it means? 
We all know that this is a most 
•excellent exercise, and one in which 
children delight; but afe any of us 
ready to say that this is sufficient for 
the reading-exercise ? We go into 
a school-room and hear a class read ; 
even though they give good inflections, 
have clear enunciation, and round, 
smooth voices that can be heard, and 
yet mispronounce some words and 
omit others, we are ready to say that 
this is good reading. 

There are two kinds of actors, — one 
who, never losing consciousness of his 
own individuality, plays upon his 
audience through the power of his 
art alone; the other loses himself 
completely in the part he plays. I 
once heard a gentleman say, in speak- 
ing of Joe Jefferson, that he wondered 
how the man could tell which was 
Jefferson and which Rip Van Winkle. 
How these two kinds of actors affect 
their hearers we all kno\^, and which 
is the gainer by the part he plays we 
can easily surmise. And we should 
lay these lessons to heart, and give 
the children pure things to read, and 
so instruct them that they shall, for 
the time, be the only thing they read. 
Then will not only thought control 
expression, but the child will be 
enobled and enriched by experience 
of the thought which has for the time 
dominated his mind. 

A long-standing trouble in teaching 
is, that we burden the reading 
exercise with many things which do 
not belong to it. There should be a 
divorce between elocutionary training 
and the reading exercise ; and not 
this only, for there is still much 
pertaining to the reading lesson which 
should be preparatory to the reading 
exercise. There should be a mpid 
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recognition of the forms of all new 
words, and of the meanings of the 
new words as they stand in various 
relations in various sentences. This 
should be blackboard work. There 
should be training in the correct pro- 
nunciation of all new words, and a 
studying of the reading lesson before 
the lesson is read aloud by any one. 
Thus prepared, and with his organs 
trained and his attention directed to 
the importance of inflection, emphasis, 
etc., by the separate exercise of elocu- 
tionary training, the child should find 
the reading exercise a test of his 
power to use his organs to express in 
his own manner the thought which 
his mind has conceived. 

Nowhere, and under no circum- 
stances, can we afford to ignore 
expression for expression in blossom ; 
but within proper limits we must 
permit to each child his own expres- 
sion. If we can do this, we shall 
no longer have each child in the class 
reading a paragraph in identically the 
same way that every other child reads 
it, and all exactly like the teacher, 
but each child will assay to express in 
his own way his own conception of 
the meaning of the paragraph. — 
Primary Teacher, 

On Punishment* 

The usual lazy and short way by 
chastisement and the rod, which is 
the only instrument of government 
that tutors generally know, or ever 
think of, is the most unfit of any to 
be used in education. The child 
submits and dissembles obedience 
whilst the fear of the rod hangs over 
him ; but when that is removed, and 
by being out of sight, he ean prom- 
ise himself impunity, he gives the 
greater scope to his natural inclina- 
tion, which breaks out usually with 
more violence. If severity carried 
to the highest pitch does prevail and 



work a cure, it often brings into the 
room of it a worse and more danger- 
ous disease, by breaking the mind. 
Beating and all other sorts of slavish 
and corporal punishment are not the 
discipline fit to be used in education of 
those we would have wise, good and 
ingenious men, and therefore very 
rarely to be applied. — John Locke. 



Salaries Paid to Teachers in New York 
Normal School. 

The Board at the last meeting fixed 
the salaries •f the teachers of the City 
Normal School as follows, for the 
year beginuing September 1, 1880:* 
President— Thomas Hunter, $6,000 ; 
Professors — Arthur H. Dundon, 
$4,000 ; Joseph A. Gillett, $4,000 ; 
Charles A. Schlegel, $4,000 ; Edward 
H. Day, $4,000; Eugene Auburt, 
$4,000. Professor of Musio— Greorge 
Mangold, $3,000. Superintendent — 
Lyida F. Wadleigh, $2,400. Secre- 
tary and Librarian — Sarah E. E. 
Hall, $1 ,800. Tutors— Eliza Woods, 
$1,800 ; Lavina M. Holman, $ 1 ,800 ; 
Mary A. Matthews, $1,800 ; Helen 
G. Morgan, $1,800; Laura E. Leal, 
$1,800 ; A. Caroline Covell, $1,800 ; 
Mary Willard, $1,800 ; Eliza M. 
Phelps, $1,680; Jessie McGregor, 
$1,680; Serena A. Goodwin, $1,680; 
Mary E. Smyley, $1,680; Louise 
Hortense Delaporte, $900; Lillian 
M. Reynolds, $900 ; Isabel Parasels, 
Superintendent of Training Departr- 
ment, $1,800. — New York School 
Journal. 

Story Telling. 

In all ages and in every clime story 
telling has had an important place in 
the development of nations. But 
never was Scandinavian skald, Scot- 
tish bard or English minstrel so 
welcomed as is the man or woman 
who can satisfy a child's demand for 
I stories. 
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What has made tis what we are? 
Some direct teaching, some reading, 
much influence indirectly exerted, and 
a vast amount of story hearing. 

Story telling should be at least a 
weekly exercise in every primary 
school. Tell a story one week for the 
children to repeat to you the next 
week. Let it be given in the child's 
own language, incorrect expressions 
being corrected by the tea<;her. Be 
sure that one story is well fixed in 
mind before another is told. Have 
occasional reviews of all stories told 
during the term. 

What child does not love a fairy 
tale? Why not substitute some of 
the beautiful stories of mythology, 
until the child would eagerly read 
Greek Hero* Stories written by Nie- 
buhr for his little son? 

Did you ever tell a story of brave 
and stirring deeds to a child who did 
not startle you by the earnestness with 
which he asked, ^^Is that story true?" 
Why not satisfy this demand for 
truth by stories from our own national 
history, or that of England, Greece 
or Rome? Onee arouse in the child's 
mind the idea that such stories can be 
found in certain books, and you will 
have him eager and ready for direct- 
ion in his reading. 

Why may not the child who leaves 
our public schools at the age of ten 
have a general knowledge of his coun- 
try's history? Indeed, the true way to 
teach history to a child is by "the free 
use of maps and the telling of signif- 
icant stori^." — Primary Teacher. 

Our Wrls. . 

Perhaps no class of persons come 
in for a larger share of criticism than 
our American girls. While some of it 
may be just and deserving, the bulk 
of it is unjust and an impertinence on 
the part of scribblers who know little 
of what they write. 'One writer 



charges them as a tlass ^^ with being 
frivolous" — "fond of show, and 
greedy for society." Another says : 
" It is dangerous for a young man to 
think of matrimony, unless he has a 
fortune at his disposal." Another 
mourns for the "days of simplicity of 
our grandmothers." Doubtless all of 
these carpers have personal reasons 
for their complaints, for it is in the 
knowledge of every observer that 
there are foolish, frivolous American 
girls, just as there is a multitwle of 
young men whose mothers blush for 
them. But, taken as a class, every 
fair observer will brand the above 
charges as false. Without detracting 
a single honor, and in full belief of 
the nobility and womanly virtues of 
our grandmothers, we assert that the 
American girl of to-day is her 
worthy successor — the heir to every 
womanly virtue. Nay, more, she h^s 
in addition to that inheritance, and 
under the broader civilization and cul- 
ture obtained through the open doors 
of seminary and college, added year 
by year unnumbered* graces to the old 
model. Nor can these virtues be 
classed simply as impracticable and 
suited only to hours of recreation; 
they are of that substantial character 
which enters into a fullfilment of the 
promise, " It is not good that a man 
should be alone ; I will make him a 
help-meet for him." 

It is a positive misfortune that so 
many young men misunderstand the 
nobility and the loyalty of love that 
belongs to the American girl, and 
defer matrimony "until they are 
rich," until they "can furnish her 
such a home" as her father, through 
a long struggle from poverty, has 
made for her. Thousands have made 
just such mistakes. Instead of 
marrying for love, and working for 
their money, they seek the money, 
and somebody marries them because 
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they have obtained it; Thus a large » 
class are thrown, so to speak, upon ' 
the market, for time-servers and j 
fortune seekers, who aj)preeiate more ; 
the glitter of diamonds and jowels 
than the fragrance of the orauge- 
blossoms that ushers in the new life. 
It is safe to say this condition is not 
woman's choosing. Left to her 
candid, free choice,, not one woman in 
fifty but will give her hand where 
her heart has been won, to a man 
whose nobility of character and 
manhood has impressed itself upon 
her regardless of any accumulated 
wealth. Doubtless there are myriads 
of old batchelors hi comfortable quar- 
ters who still go on dreaming of the 
home ofv the future, but let them 
beware, less when that hoped-for day 
comes, they find they are by education 
unfitted to enjoy it. That the young 
women of America are frivolous, and 
refuse to share, willingly, humble 
hemes, with honorable, honest men, 
is an unjust accusation. The Amer- 
ican girl is the peer of any womau 
upon the globe, or any that has lived 
in the history of the pasl. By the 
time-honored rules and convention- 
alties of society she modestly awaits 
to be called to preside over her future 
home. Many thousand young men 
in our cities and over the land would 
have been saved from vicious lives 
now undermining all their foundations 
of manhood, had they earlier made 
their choice, and taken into their 
counsels some honest, cultivated, 
warm-hearted woman. Let them 
forsake their evil ways, and reform 
ere it be everlastingly too late. — Ex. 

Hitherto education has been con- 
ducted too much on the principle of 
looking at the world only from the 
window of the school-room and the 
college, and teaching the names of 
beings and things in a variety of 



languages, to the n^lect of tbe study 
of the beings and tiiingg themselves ; 
whereas, man as a creature destined 
for action, fitted to control nature to 
some extent — and, where this is 
beyond his power, left to acoommo- 
date his conduct to its course — re- 
quires positive knowledge of things 
that exist — of their faculties, modes 
of action and laws, and has little use 
for words which go beyond his stock 
of ideas and emotions. 

The Damposeope* 

Prof Forbes has christened with the 
above doubtful name a seemingly very 
important instrument The purpose of 
the instrument is to determine readily 
the amount of fire-damp present in the 
air of a mine at any time. A simple 
principle of acoustics is utilized. A 
brase tube is furnished with a sliding 
tube, whereby the tube can be shortr 
ened or lengthened at will. A small 
turning-fork is mounted over the open 
end of the brass tube. The fork is 
sounded, and the air column within the 
tube strengthens its rate by resonance. 
The length of the column required to do 
this is, however, different in air mixed 
with fire-damp than it is in pure air, 
and from the length of tube required to 
produce a full, strong tone in the gallery 
of a miue, the quantity of fire-damp 
present can, it is claimed, be calculated 
to within one-half per cent. 



There are " voices in the air," the 
politicians say. And the same is true 
of education. Tbe old fogies may 
croak but the educational world does 
more. The problem now to be solved 
is how to get those who can Teach. 
The practice of filling schools with un- 
tried green hands in experiment on the 
children has to give way, though it 
may cost a tremendous effort It is an 
absurd, illogical, unbusiness-like, cruel 
and unjust waste of time and money ; 
it devours the children and does not 
educate theip. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Can a Good Knowledge of the English 
Language Be Acquired Without the 
Study of Teehiiical (^franimar ? 



BY BEV. M. C. STEBBINS. 



Language, as an object of knowl- 
edge, is a means for the communica- 
tion of ideas. It may be either spoken 
or written. In one form or the other, 
it is the instrument by the aid of 
which men gain the greater part of 
the knowledge they have, and them- 
selves become a power to impart 
knowledge and to influence other 
men. 

How it came about that men cre- 
ated after one image, with physical, 
mental and moral characteristics much 
more remarkable for their general 
identity than for their diversity — 
having common desires, the same 
means of gratification, and organs of 
speech without perceptible difference 
— should be divided into so many 
groups, each having a language unin- 
tcflligible to the rest, is a question of 
no little interest, but as deeply in- 
volved in mystery as any that can be 
evolved from the realm of theology 
or physics, not excepting that of evo- 
lution. 



The question of the origin of lan- 
guage and the cause of diversity is 
raised not for discussion, but to em- 
phasize the important and significant • 
fact that each nationality has its own 
language, and every language has its 
own methods of modification, combi- 
nation and arrangement of its ele- 
ments, by which to accomplish its end 
— the embodiment and dissemination 
of ideas. 

A systematic compendium of the 
essential facts relating to the custom- 
ary modification of elements, to the 
recognized methods of expressing 
common generic or specific ideas, and 
to the laws of mutual dependence of 
sentences, or parts of a sentence, that 
prevail in any language, constitute its 
technical grammar. 

And now we are asked to answer* 
the question : Can a good knowledge 
of the English language be acquired 
without the study of technical gram- 
mar? 

A good knowledge of any language 
must involve the mastery of all the 
facts and principles that are involved 
in its correct use. Such knowledge^ 
will enable its possessor to determine 
whether a . given sentence, or succesr 
sion of sentences, conforms to good 
usage or not ; and, if the example is 
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faulty, to point out the fact or the 
vprinciple of usage that has been 
disregarded. V Sucli knowledge in- 
volves a familiar acquaintance with 
the substance of technical grammar, 
And can hardly be acquired without 
study, any better than can a good 
knowledge of botany, chemistry or 
astronomy. 

Sanguine enthusiasts now and then 
come forward with new methods of 
mastering the Latin and the Greek ; 
methods that promise to relieve the 
student from the wearisome labor of 
mastering the details of declensions, 
conjugations, the numerous laws re- i 
fipecting the uses of cases, tenses and | 
moods, even including that which is,. 
par excellence, the doubtful mood; 
btit experience has quite uniformly 
shown that the value of these meth- 
ods is in an inverse ratio to what they 
promise. It remains, and forever will 
remain true, that a good knowledge 
of the Latin or the Greek language, 
without a familiar acquaintance of 
these details, is an impossibility. That 
method is the best which enables the 
student to gain the mastery of them 
with the greatest economy ot time and 
energy. The only door of escape 
from the study of technical gram- 
mar for the student who de- 
eires *a good knowledge of the 
English languagie seems to be the 
one made byRichard Grant White 
And his school, to wit, that " English 
is an almost grammarless tongue. If 
Mr. White had been content to say 
that many tongues that attempt to use 
the English language are almost 
grammarless, there would have been 
but a small chance for a controversy ; 
but when he maintains that there are 
iilmost no laws that prevail in the 
xealm of this language, so remarkable 
for its flexibility and facile power of 
adaptation for the expression of al* 



most every conceivable shade of 
thought and feeling, he seems oblivi- 
ous of patent and important facts. It 
is fortunate for the future of the En- 
glish language that there are thor- 
ough scholars who see in it more that 
is worthy of careful and earnest study. 
The emphatic testimony of Goold 
Brown and Hon. George P. Marsh 
might be cited. 

That general culture, much read- 
ing, and customary association with 
the educated classes cannot be a sub- 
stitute for critical linguistic study, is 
abundantly proved by the editorials 
of prominent newspapers ; the more 
deliberate writings of literary men 
and women ; sermons read from the 
pulpit, and eloquent pleadings from 
the bar. These should be seldom sadly 
marred by evident violations of es- 
tablished grammatical principles. 
Both the law and the gospel lose 
something of power and beauty in 
consequence of being set forth in bad 
English. 

j The necessary relation of the study 
of technical grammar ,to a good 
knowledge of the English language 
will be made evident by a more par- 
ticular considei-ation of what this 
study involves. English grammar is 
ordinarily divided into four parts — 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and 
Prosody. The first three will be 
briefly considered. 

Orthography treats of words and 
their elements ; the sounds and the 
power of letters alone and in theii 
allowable combinations; the proper 
use of capitals; the division of 
words into sylables ; accents^ and the 
make-up of the words of the lan- 
guage are the leading topics under 
this division. 

Under Etymology we have an an- 
alysis and classification of the ele- 
ments of the language. The special 
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Service which each class of words is 
fitted to perform in the expression of 
thought is set forth. Etymology 
teaches what words are subject to 
modification of form ; what the modi- 
fications are, and their significance. It 
also teaches the appropriate use of 
words unchangeable in form. These 
points are illustrated, and the neces- 
sity of the mastery of them to a good 
knowledge of the language shown. 

The third division of grammar is 
Syntax. This, passing from the con- 
sideration of the elements of lan- 
guage, deals with the structure of 
sentences as expressions of thought. 
Here we utilize all that we have gath- 
ered from Orthography and Etymol- 
ogy, while we, at the same' time, dis- 
cover and apply new laws growing 
out of the mutual dependence of the 
parts of a sentence. It is upon this 
citadel that Richard Grant White 
makes his most vigorous assault. 

Grammarians generally admit, as 
an established law of the language, 
that a finite verb must agree with its 
subject in number and person. But 
Mr. White says: "The verb needs 
not, and generally does not, agree 
with its nominative case." Yet, for 
some reason, Mr- White, in framing 
this denial, has chosen the form needs 
instead of needy and the form doea in 
preference to the form do. What 
guided him in the choice of these 
forms but the relation -of these verbs 
to the number and person of their 
subject? If I say, "The sheep is 
grazing on yonder hill," the sentence 
is correct if I intended to state that a 
single animal is grazing there ; but if 
I meant to affirm the fact that several 
sheep, then I must take the form are 
grazing, in deference to the number of 
the suj^ect. Now, is it here of any 
account that there is a common form 
for the singular and |>Iural of the 



noun sheep f The question of mo* 
ment is, ^' Do I intend to have the 
noun to represent one, or more than 
one ?" The choice of the subject is, 
logically, prior to the choice of the 
verb, and, therefore, the verb must be 
made to conform to the subject. 

Other denials of Mr. White might 
be examined and tested in like man- 
ner. Examples of common gram- 
matical errors might be given, and the 
conclusion reached, that more study 
of technical grammar by writers and 
public speakers, would do much to- 
wards rescuing the English language 
from the danger of becoming in real- 
ity a grammarless tongue. Habitual 
familiarity with model English is a 
means of culture not to be lightly es- 
teemed. To read the chaste and fin- 
ished sentences of Macaulay, or to 
listen to such elegant periods as were 
wont to fall trom the lips of Edward 
Everett, like bright eagles from the 
dies of the mint, is to enjoy as rich 
and fruitful a means of culture as one 
could have by listening to the skillful 
rendering of Mozart, or feasting one*s 
sight upon the rarest works of Mi- 
chael Angelo. — National Journal of 
Education, 

THE "AVEKAGE^^ CURSE. 



America is a land of averages. We 
speak of average crops and average 
men and women, and average states- 
men and politicians. We average 
this and we average that, until the 
mediocrity which is implied in the 
term is accepted as a stamp of actual 
value, and indifference in attainments 
is held up to the front, shadowing a- 
like the very good and the very bad. 

Only reach the average, whether it 
be in stature or weight, or brains, or 
muscle or anything, the ambitious 
one is happy from top-knot to toe* 
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Perfection is ignored; to be at the 
tx)p is disregarded ; only let them 
come up to the average, and all is 
well. 

But is it well? Why should a 
people be satisfied with an ambition 
that stops at mediocrity ? Why 
should they be satisfied to simply 
win ? Why not strive and struggle 
and strain to be first, highest, best ? 

This '^average" business is a curse 
to the community. It is a curse in 
the schools, where it originates. It 
puts a possible limit to the efforts of 
pupils. It encourages laziness and in- 
difference. It rewards the half-way 

m 

or three-quarter-way student with the 
same medal or diploma that it gives 
to the highest attainments, to the 
greatest industry. And this leads us 
to the cause of "averages," and possi- 
bly, to the prevalence in the commun- 
ity of that spirit which accepts a part 
for the whole, and which gives the 
full meed of praise to a partial ac- 
complishment. We refer to the usual 
term examinations, particularly in the 
graded schools of cities and towns. 

At this time little heads are aching 
and little hearts are sorrowing, be- 
cause they tried to reach the "aver- 
age," and failed. On the other hand, 
many are rejoicing and happy, not 
because they were the highest and 
best, but because they had the "aver- 
age," and succeeded. 

Let us look at examinations in the 
abstract. What are they? What 
are they for? What do they cost? 
What is the effect on pupil and 
teacher ? 

Examinations iare periodical, gen- 
erally written tests of the knowledge 
of the pupil on each subject of study. 
At the close of the school term, 
questions, varying from five to twen- 
ty-five^ generally ten, are given on 
each subject of study. The written 



answers are marked on the scale of 
one hundred as a maximum. This is 
the "average" on that branch. The 
"averages" of each subject are aver- 
aged to form a general average for 
each pupil. The averages of 
all the pupils are again 
averaged to form a class average. 
On this last rests the fame of the 
teacher. 

As the questions given on any 
branch cannot cover one-tenth part 
of the subject, it will readily be seen 
that the average, or per cent., so ob- 
tained is no test of the real know- 
ledge of the pupil ; it simply gives a 
relative value to each one examined. 
On the doctrine of chances, spasms of 
study through the term may be re- 
warded with the stamp of perfect 
fidelity, while a fit of indifference or 
laziness may cause the rejection of an 
otherwise competent pupil. 

Examinations are supposed by many 
to test, absolutely, the real knowledge 
of the pupil, but they do not. There 
is not a teacher who has not been 
surprised at the result of an examina- 
tion. Solid, steady, thinking boys 
and girls fail, while the idle, the sup- 
erficial, the flippant pass the mark, and 
are stamped by the public as smart and 
successful, while the former class are 
looked upon as dull and unfortunate. 
They do not test full knowledge or 
real ability. From the very nature 
of the case, this is apparent. A set 
of questions, so few in number, can- 
not cover the ground of a subject. 
The part unanswered or uncovered 
by questions is far greater than the 
part covered. And the average is a 
per cent, of the gii^ten questions cor- 
rectly answered. It is assutned by 
the system that this per cent, will be 
true of any similar number of ques- 
tions on the samfs subject. 
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Examinations cost too much. In 
wear and tear, in tribulation, in anx- 
iety, in hopeful or fearful expectation 
on the part of teacher and pupil, the 
cost is great. In the matter of time 
alone, in the higher schools, they re- 
quire about one-fifth of the school - 
year, one year out of every five. Would 
not, or could not, this time be better 
employed in continuing the daily work 
of the term ? 

The most serious effect, however, is 
seen in the destruction of all true 
teaching. The teacher, knowing (hat 
he or she is to be judged by the ;* av- 
■erage,'^ will work for it. The result 
is the cramping and forcing of liberal 
teaching into narrow ruts, into pre- 
scribed paths; the memory of the 
pupil utilized to the utmost ; the prac- 
tice of cramming, as it is aptly called, 
in its worst forms ; the prevention of 
the introduction in teaching of any 
side issues which may be vital or 
which might make school pleasant; 
the consequent increase in the monot- 
ony of the daily labor ; dull, dry 
recitations of memorized facts, from 
day to day, until examination begins, 
is passed, and the " average '' is ob- 
tained. Success stamps the teacher's 
offorts, but the teacher is lost. No 
teaching faculty is required, only a 
patient endeavor; a vigorous energy 
in demanding daily requirements from 
the pupils; a perseverance in ham- 
mering away and stowing away. But 
there is no teaching. Professional 
trainers for colleges, knowing the na- 
ture of examinations, and the weak- 
ness of examiners, can by this style of 
hammering, miscalled teaching, stow 
away enough of Euclid, or any other 
subject, in three months to enable the 
recipient to pass the necessary exami- 
nation for entrance. The real valua- 
ble knowledge of the subject could not 
Jbe obtained in that many years. 



If examinations are so productive 
of evil, what will you have in their 
place ? We must promote from grade 
to grade, and some test seems to be 
essential. The results of the daily 
markings for recitations are objection- 
able, because of the weakness of the 
human judgment, or the wickedness 
of the human heart. 

We suggest the following as a plan, 
coupling it with the hope that some 
of our readers may see clearly a way 
out of the labyrinth. 

1. The individual judgment of the 
teacher, verified or fortified by a com- 
parison of the daily markings, as to 
the fitness of the pupil for promotion. 

3. After promotion, and during the 
first week or two of the new term, by 
an exhaustive review of the previous 
work, and also verified by daily mark- 
ings. 

3. The frequent visits of a compe- 
tent superintendent to the school 
room, to inspect and see that oU the 
work is done in a proper manner, and 
in accordance with the plans specifi- 
cally laid down. 

The first is essential, the second 
protective, and the last an absolute 
necessity. 



ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE 
^UINCY SCHOOLS. 



BY FRANCIS W. PARKEB, SUPT. 



Normal teaching and good treat- 
ment have nearly, if not quite, settled 
the^ question of attendance. As a 
rule, children attend school when they 
possibly can. There is noticeably a 
growing love for school and all that 
pertains to it. Means of stimulating 
attendance, behavior and study, out- 
side of rieal teaching, are becoming 
less and less necessary. Tardiness 
has been greatly reduced during the 
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past year, and the vacancies are con- 
fined to a few trivial cases, most of 
which are due to changes in teachers. 
We have had only two truants who 
seemed incorrigible, and they have 
been cured, I am happy to say, by 
kind treatment. There have been 
few punishments of any kind, and 
they, like the truancies, are generally 
caused by changes in teachers. The 
results seem to prove that the attrac- 
tive influence of real teaching will 
render punishment and compulsion in 
attendance unnecessary. There is, I 
believe, in this direction a far higher 
result than this, — to be seen by those 
who follow the children from step to 
step, and grade to grade. It is the 
steady growth in good character of 
the boys and girls in our public 
schools. The moral effect of filling 
children's heads full of good thoughts 
and their hands full of pleasant, ab- 
sorbing work, is the formation of 
good habits of thought and action. 
I can record a step in advance in this 
direction during the past year. 

The way of teaching language may 
be thus very briefly explained. The 
main purpose of all our teaching is 
to awaken and express thought. The 
forms of language, articulation, pro- 
nunciation, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc., are acquired under 
the impulse of thought. All lessons 
given are in part language- lessons, — 
the language part consists in constant- 
ly taking care that the forms of ex- 
pression are correct, and the arrange- 
ment of words proper. The main 
and indispensible part of the lesson 
is the evolution of thought, without 
which expression is, of course, un- 
necessary. The results are very 
gratifying, although they differ greatly 
in the various schools. The best are 
found where the work has been con- 
tinued without a break or blunder 
from grade. to grade. 



The onerous drudgery of learning 
to spell is now unnecessary, for chil- 
dren learn a new word when a new 
idea demands one, and not before. 
The proficiency of pupils in most of 
the A and B primary grades, of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, capitalization 
and punctuation, is far better than I 
expected when the work began. I 
am confident a careful examination 
would show that pupils in the fourth 
and fifth year of the course are more 
expert in these branches than the 
pupils in the eighth year formerly 
were. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed ta 
test fully the plan of teaching laid 
down in the course in arithmetic; 
but the results, although not conclusive, 
are decidedly encouraging. I notice 
in the fourth and fifth grades an in- 
creased power to concentrate the mind 
upon problems, and an accuracy and 
rapidity of calculation that is due, I 
think, to the better method of teach- 
ing number. 

We teach geography, — first, as the * 
foundation for remembering and un- 
derstanding history; second, to under- 
stand the adaptation of the earth'* 
forms and phenomena to life ; third^ 
of the proper beginning of the. study 
of the natural sciences. The struc- 
ture of the earth's surface is placed 
first in importance. The vertical 
forms give the variety and character- 
istics necessary to memory of facts,, 
determine the shape of the continent, 
and to a great degree give it its life^ 
and adaptation to the use of man. 
We study the surface of Quincy, that 
we may clearly imagine that whichv 
lies beyond. The results, therefore,, 
are merely tentative, owing to the im- 
perfect application of the methods; 
yet they are sufficient to show that 
the facts heretofore so laboriously 
learned by question and answer come: 
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into the mind to stay, when the struc- 
ture of the earth's surface forms the 
framework of memory. 

We try to teach history, so that 
pupils may form a *great liking for 
after-reading in this direction, and 
may acquire a method by which they 
can take in the great leading facts of 
history. The course is divided into 
topics, each topic covering some great 
event, or some central or turning- 
point in history. Around these points 
are grouped all facts that bear upon 
them ; thus making great, vivid 
sketches and pictures of events and 
men. Pupils obtain facts from all 
quarters, pour them into the common 
treasury, then they are discussed and 
placed in order under the direction of 
the teacher. Each pupil then care- 
fully writes all he know^sof the subject, 
composition is corrected, and then re- 
written. For examination, the sub- 
jects are written upon slips; one slip 
is drawn by each pupil, and two or 
three pages written upon the topic 
drawn. 

The teachers have entered upon the 
preparation to teach drawing with 
commendable energy ; as yet very lit- 
tle in the way of results can be shown, 
except, perhaps, a good beginning. I 
have no doubt that, if this work is 
carefully and persistently carried on, 
the results will prove that there is no 
more practical or useful branch, ex- 
cept reading and writing, taught in 
in the primary and. grammar schools. 

I have endeavored to sketch in this 
brief, and to me unsatisfactory, way 
some of the results already attained, 
and those which seem to be in store for 
us. I am painfully aware how very 
far from a perfect system we still are, 
and how much there still remains to 
be done. The continuous, steady 
work, indispensible in obtaining good 
results, has often been sadly interrupt- 



ed by the loss of good teachers. No 
matter how competent the successors 
may be, they cannot take up another^s 
work without the loss of much valu- 
able time. Several schools have suf- 
fered severely by the loss of excellent 
teachers during the past year. * * * 

* The vastly greater inducements 
which more wealuiy places can offer 
must also tend to cripple cur schools 
in this manner. In those schools 
where the teaching has not been 
broken by resignations, the very best 
results are found. Most of the pun- 
ishments, truancies, and complaints are 
the result of changes in teachers. 

Money cannot measure the differ- 
ence between good and poor teachers^ 
No amount of supervision, no methods^ 
however excellent, can remedy in any 
df^gree the defects of an incompetent 
teacher. The teacher is the school. 

Much of the money so cheerfully 
given has been spent to change dingy 
school-rooms into comfortable places 
for the children, to make wretched 
outhouses decent, and to provide 
means for teaching, so that the teach- 
er's time may be used to the best ad- 
vantage. The surroundings of chil- 
dren in their school-life exercise an 
immense influence for good or evil 
upon their education. One thing 
more is a great, an imperative neces- 
sity, namely, pure 'air in the school- 
rooms. No one can tell how much 
sickness and death jare occasioned by 
the bad air breathed in class-rooms 
from which a constant stream of pure 
air is excluded. 

In the First Book of "Supplement- 
ary Reading," just issued by Robert 
S. Davis & Co., Boston, for primarjr 
schools, prepared by Francis W. 
Parker, Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, and Louis H. Marvel, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Gloucester, Maas.^ 
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"we ^1)3 tll§ following suggestions in 
regard to teaching heading to young 
children. No more valuable hints and 
directions can be given than these,' 
and we heartily commend them to 
the.attention of every primary teacher : 

*^ I. A sharp discrimination should 
be made between reading as a purely 
mental act, and reading aloud. 

(a.) Beading is getting thought by 
means of words arranged in sentences. 
ib.) Reading alovd is the vocal ex- 
pression of the thought thus gained. 

The first is the valuable mental 
act, and to it (getting thought) the en- 
tire concentrated attention of both 
teacher and class should be given, 
•during the lesson. Nothing of detail 
or analysis, — as spelling, punctuation, 
^pronouncing slowly, inflection, or em- 
phasis, — should stand in the way of 
the clear comprehension of the 
^thought. 

Reading aloud is the teacher's 
best means of knowing whether the 
thought is properly in the mind of 
the reader. In order to iiave read- 
ing aloud perform this very import- 
ant function, the following rules must 
be observed : 

I. Pupils should not be required to 
^expressa thouyht {read a sentence aloud) 
until the thought is in their minds ; 
thai is, until the sentence is mentally 
read. 

II., If the thought is in the mind, 
it will control expression, thus making 
attention to punctuation, mechanical 
emphasis, and inflection not only un- 
necessary, but a great hindrance to the 
proper expression of thought. Capi- 
tals and punctuation aid the eye in 
taking the thought, but have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the expres- 
sion ot it. 

III. If the thought is not proper- 
ly expressed, the teacher should call 
attention by a question to that part of 



the thought, or that relation of some 
idea to the thought (modification of 
subject or predicate) not fully grasped 
by the pupil. 

IV. AH words not known by 
pupils should be carefully taught from 
blackboard before the lesson in read- 
ing is given. 

V. Mistakes in pronunciation 
while reading should be reserved for 
special drill in pronunciation. 

VI. Lessons in getting thought 
may be given in the following way : 
The black horse ran smfUy up the 
high hill. What ran ? How did the 
horse run ? Where did he run ? 
What did the horse do ? What kind 
of a horse ? What kind of a hill ? 

2. Teachers should omit lessons 
which they find to be too difficult 
for their pupils, returning to them 
when the needed strength* is acquired. 

3. Members of a class should 
not know which one of them is to 
read next. 

4. It is of great importance that 
pupils be successful in every attempt 
to read a sentence. The confidence 
thus gained will give them ease and 
courage. 

5. During the first year, pupils 
should have books only while they 
are actively using them in reading. 
Very little of the so-called study, 
outside of recitations, should be al- 
lowed. — Primary Teacher. 

Christian August Predekick: 
Peters. — We regret to announce to our 
readers the death, on May 8th, of the 
above-named distinguished astronomer. 
Prof. Peters had charge of the observa- 
tory of Keil, and was formerly superin- 
tendent of the observatories of Puiko'wa 
and Konigsberg. For the past twenty- 
five years, he edited the Astronoyni&che 
Nachrichten. Hs attained the age of 
seventy-four years, and achieved a 
world wide reputation as an astronomer. 
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Whe j§dttii»tianal ^oic^ 

Is Edited and Published for the 

Pittsburg Teachers Institute, 

BY 
A. BURTT, 

Mrs. £. A. Wade and Miss Jbknib Ralston. 



Our correspondents, subscribers and exchanges are 
requested to address A. Burtt, Balston School, Pitts- 
*burg, Pa, 

CX)rrespondents sending queries to be answered, 
-will please address Jos. P. Logan or Wm. J. Proud- 
jit. 

We earnestly solicit educational news from all points, 
•especially from the schools of f^ittsburg and vicinity. 

The principals of the city schools are requested to 
<;all monthly at the Central Board Rooms and obtain 
•copies of the YoicB for themselves, their teachers and 
directors ; by so doing they will save to the Institute 
the expense of delivery. It will be ready on the 
iSaturday after the 20th of the month. 



We call attention to the announce- 
ment by the Committee on Perma- 
nent certificates found in another 
<;olumn. 



Principal J. A. Andrews, Fi- 
nancial Secretary of the Institute, 
speaks encouragingly of the prompt- 
ness of the teachers in paying their 
Institute dues. 



Instruction in drawing at the 
Division Institute is given by Miss 
Kate Neumont. In this branch she 
has proved herself thoroughly capa- 
ble. The teachers are well pleased 
yf\\h her methods. The attendance 
continues to be large. 



Some of the sub-districts will open 
night schools on Monday evening, 
November 8. Until better arrange- 
ments are made it would be well to 
have no night schools. As they are 
at present managed, it is for the most 
part time and money thrown away. 



Superintendent Luckey is 
about publishing a school chart, to be 
used in teaching rapid addition on the 
improved Grube method. All enter- 
prising teachers should procure a 
copy as soon as possible. It cabnot 
fail, if properly used, to be highly 
beneficial. 



The school buildings of this city, 
as a whole, were never in as good 
condition as at present. The im- 
provements made during last vacation 
are generally such as good judgment 
will approve. Report says that new 
buildings are needed in Washington, 
Forbes and Bedford sub-districts. If 
so, in the name of progress and hu- 
manity, let them he erected. 



The division institutes held for 
the purpose of giving instruction in 
drawing are so far quite a success. 
They meet Saturday forenoon in the 
Ralston school-house. Instruction is 
given by Miss Neumont, who shows 
herself to be quite capable. The 
attendance is large and most of the 
teachers manifest a commendable de- 
sire for improvement. As usual, 
however, there are some who fail to 
attend and make no effort to improve, 
being well contented with the little 
or nothing which they already know. 



On Saturday the 16th, by orders 
of the Superintendent, the teachers 
met at the Ralston school-house for 
instruction in methods of teaching 
geography and grammar. Two divi- 
sion institutes were organized. In- 
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struction in geography was given by 
Messrs. Montgomery and Lyne, and 
in grammer by Messrs. Logan and 
Biirtt. Much interest was manifested 
by the large number of the teachers 
present. 

Since writing the above the Super- 
intendent informs us that the teachers 
generally were much pleased with the 
exercises, and desire more institutes of 
the same sort. 




Is THB English language a gram- 
marless tongue? Can it be taught 
better without grammar than with it? 
Should text-books on grammar be 
excluded from our elementary schools? 
These seem to be questions pertinent 
to the times. Some who assume to 
be new lights in education and who 
claim superior penetration of intellect 
answer them all in the affirmative. 
It is true, however, that aside from 
assertions but little is said or done by. 
these parties. Nothing like sound 
argument or logical presentation of 
the subject is attempted. What is 
meant by a grammarless tongue? 
Grammar consists of the rules and 
principles which govern the speaker 
and writer in the use of language. 
Are there no rules and principles ap- 
plicable to the English language? 
May each use it as he pleases, and are 
all expressions equally correct? Is 
the expression, *^ Him and me are 
friends," as good as the expression, 
" He and I are friends f or, may we 
say with propriety, " Give me them 
books," "Between him and I there is 
no dispute ?" If the correct answer 



to these questions is yea, then is our 
language grammarless; and, if those 
who cry our grammarless tongue mean 
this let them say so, and they will be 
understood at least, if not believed 
If on the other hand there are rules 
and principles which should be ob- 
served in the use of our language, 
these rules and principles with the 
necessary nomenclature constitute 
grammar, and the English language 
is not a grammarless tongue. It will 
not do to say, as Richard Grant 
White appears to say, that because 
our language is not inflected to the 
same extent and in the same manner 
as the Latin that therefore it has no 
grammar. It is certainly obvious to 
Ordinary minds that two languages 
may diifer very much and each be 
governed by a code of rules peculiar 
to itself, and such a code, so far as 
it relates to the figure of words and 
the construction of sentences, is the 
grammar of the language to which it 
applies. Grammarians have care- 
fully examined the composition of 
good English writers, and have noted 
the manner in which their words are 
formed and their sentences construct- 
ed, and have embodied the knowledge 
thus obtained in text-books for the 
benefit of learners. Is it probable 
that such books are useless? That 
they are injurious rather than 
beneficial? They contain in brief 
rules and notes, the usages of good 
speakers and writers. To one who 
would speak and write well such a 
book should be most valuable ; and 
why should it not be a text-book in 
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schools ? " Correct speech and good 
style can be best learned by associat- 
ing with cultivated people." It may 
be so; but what proportion of the 
youth have th^ opportunity of such 
association ? Certainly not more than 
one-tenth, and what is to become of 
the nine-tenths whose parents and 
companions are unlearned and con- 
stantly use bad English ? Such may 
learn correct language from the text- 
book and teacher. For such the rules 
of grammar are the only remedy. 
In any good work on grammar will 
be found not less than fifty rules 
whose observance is necessary to cor- 
rect speech. Can it be otherwise than 
that a knowledge of them is greatly 
beneficial to the speaker and writer ? 



Circnlar letter No. 3. 



Eelates to uniformity of Pupils' Report 
and has been circulated and acted upon. 

Circular Letter Ifo. 4. 



Suggesting Topics in the United States History 
For Use in the City Schools, 

Office of City Superintendent, \ 
Pittsburgh, October 5, 1880. J 



0fficmt geparhnmt 

Geo. J. LucKEY, 



Superintendent, 



Office, No. 116 Market Street. 



Circnlar Letter No. 1. 

For the Year Ending September 1st, 1881, 

1st. The preliminary examinationa for ad- 
mission to the Central High School will take 
place on December 20th, in the High School 
Building. 

2d. The subjects for examination are Bead- 
ing, Writing, Analytical Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, and Theory of Drawing. 

3d. The examination on Practical Drawing 
in June, will cover the whole grade as found 
in Course of Study. 

The examination in Penmanship in Decem- 
ber will be from a social or business letter 
with ink by the pupil. 

Examination in Beading will be from se- 
lected miscellany. 

Examination in Analytical Arithmetic to 
Percentage. Geo. J. Luckey. 



PRINCIPAL TOPICS. 

1. Discoverers and Discoveries ; Explorers 
and Explorations, and settlements by the — 
a Spanish in America. 6 Portuguese in 

America, c English in America, d French 
in America, c. Dutch in America. 

2. The Indian— 
a Principal Families or Tribes, h Personal 

appearance, c Characteristics, d Dress; 
Painting ; Tattooing, e Food. / Life ; Wig- 
wams, g Weapons ; Canoes, h Government, 
t Early Training, j Wars ; Torturing Cap- 
tives. A; Languages; Writing. ^Beligion. 
m Modes of Burial. 

3. Colonial Troubles — 

a King Philip's War. h King William's 
War. c Queen Anne's War. d King George's 
War. e French and Indian War. / Chero- 
kee War. g Pontiac's War. h Pequod War. 
i Bacons' 8 Bebellion. 

4. The Bevolution — 

a The Causes. h Early Military Move- 
ments, c Campaign in the North (Gate's 
Army, Washington's* Army), d Campaign 
in the South (Gate's Army, Greene's Army). 
e Assistance by the French. / Naval Opera, 
tions. g Other Military Movements, h Be- 
sults. 

5. Give a sketch of the following persons, 
events and places : — 

a Washington, h Franklin, c Hamilton* 
d Burr, e Arnold. / The Hessians, g La- 
fayette. A Jane McCrea. i Thomas Paine. 
/ Pulaski, h De Wilt Clinton. I Valley 
Forge. m The Mecklenburg Declaration. 

The Declaration of Independence, o The 
National Flag, p The Continental Congress. 
q Raids and Massacres, (Wyoming, Cherry 
Valley, Minisink). r Paul Jones, s Patrick 
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Henry. t Thomas Jefferson, u D^Estaing. 
^ Mount Vernon, w Monticello. 

6. Early History of the United States. — 

a Treaty of Paris, b Articles of Confera- 
tion. c The Ck)nstitution. d The Whisky 
E^bellion. e Tripolitan War. / Trouble 
with the Indians, g The United States Bank. 

7. War of 1812-14.— 

a Causes, b Military Operations, c Naval 
Operations, d Treaty of Ghent, e Eesults of 
the War. 

8. Trouble with the Indians during Jackson's 
Administration. 

9. War with Mexico. — 

a Causes. b Military Operations, c The 
Treaty of Gaudalupe Hildago. d Besults. 

10. General Historical Information. — . 

a' The Monroe Doctrine. 6 The "Dred 
Scott" Decision, c Missouri Compromise. 
d Alien and Sedition Laws. e Nullification 
Act. / States Eights, g Fugitive Slave Law. 
h Principal treaties to which the United States 
was a party, t The Kansas and Nebraska Act. 
j Tariff. 

11. The Civil War. 

a The Causes. 6 Early Military Move- 
ments, c Army in West Virginia. d Open- 
ing of the Mississippi, e Army of the Poto- 
mac. / Operations in the South-west, g Cap- 
ture of Southern Ports, h Naval Operations. 
i The Monitors, j Closing Scenes of the War. 
k Besults of the War. 

12. Slavery in America. 

13. Give a short sketch of the following per- 
sons, places and events : — 

a Lincoln, b Grant, c Sherman, d Sheri- 
dan. 6 Thomas. / Hooker. g Meade. 
h Hancock, i Fremont, j Seward, k Chase. 
I Stanton, m McClellan. n Bumside. o But- 
ler, p Andrew Johnston. q E. E. Lee. 
r Jeff Davis. 8 Stonewall Jackson, t Joseph 
E. Joheston. u Webster, t; Clay, w Cal- 
houn. X Beauregard, y Longstreet. z Hood. 
aa The Draft. bb Eaids. cc Sherman's 
March to the Sea. dd The Modoc War. 
ee The Centennial, ff The Trent Affair. 
gg The Fourteenth Amendment. hh The 
Fifteenth Amendment, ii Eeconstruction. 
jj Impeachment of Andrew Johnston. i^The 



Tenure of Office Bill. U The Purchase of 
EuBsian America, mm The Pacific Eailroad. 
nn The Alabama Claims, oo The Electoral 
Commission. 

14. General Topics.— 

a Education in the United States, b Manu- 
&cturing in the United States, c Minerals 
and Mining in the United States, d Agri- 
culture in the United States, e American 
Authors. / Witchcraft. g Inventors and 
Inventions, h Noted Statesmen, i Noted 
Military Men. j Noted Naval Men. A; Noted 
Places. Z Acquisition of Territory now be- 
longing to the United States not in the origin- 
al 13 Colonies. 

15. Name, in order, the Presidents of the 
United States, and give a sketch of each. 

SECOKDABY TOPICS. 

1. Discovery of Greenland and Vineland by 
the Northmen. 

2. Mounds and Mound Builders.- 

a Eemains. b Specimens of Art. c Earth- 
works and Fortifications. d Inferences as to 
their advancement in the Arts and CivilizA- 
tion. 

3. Exquimaux. — 

Give a general description of the Exqui- 
maux, showing wherein they differ from the 

Indian. 

4. The Northrwest passage ; why was its dis. 

covery considered important. 

5. Mexico. — 

a How Situated. b Early Inhabitants, 
(The Toltecs, The Aztecs), c Invasion by the 
Spanish, d Besults of the Conquest, c Cor- 
tez ; his character. 

6. Empire of the Incas. — 

a Describe it b Invasion by the Spanish. 
c Peru as a Spanish Province, d Pizarro; 
his Character, Fate. 

7. West India Settlements.— 
a Hispaniola. b Cuba. 

The sub-divisions of some of the above 
topics are in themselves topics, while in 
others, the second for instance^ they are dmply 
the leading points in that topic; this the 
teacher should explain to the pupil. 

Geo. j. Lucbiey. 
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The Permanent Certificate Committee of 
Pittsburg met October 16, and organized by 
electing Samuel Andrews Chairman, and 
Wm. P. Montgomery Secretary. 

The Committee decided to examine appli- 
cants for Permanent Certificates on the follow- 
ing branches : 

Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Physical Geograghy. 

English Literature. 

General History. 

Theory of Teaching. 

Composition. 

The examination will commence January 
8, 1881, 9 o'clock A. M., at the Central 
Board Booms. 

The branches will be taken up in the order 
here enumerated. 

Composition will be marked from the manu- 
script of the other branches. 

By order of Committee, 

Sam'l Andrews, 

Chairman. 
Wm. p. Montgomery, 

Secretary. 



Teachers^ Meeting. 

*'The Pittsburg Academy of Teachers" 
meets in the Kalston School Hall, at 2 P. M. 
on the third Saturday in the months of Sep- 
tember, November, December^ February, April 
and June ; which will be upon the following 
dates : Sept. 18th, Nov. 20, December 18, 
Feb. 19, April 16 and June 18. 

DIVISION INSTITUTES. 

It is our intention to hold a greater number 
of Division Institutes the present term than 
we have been accustomed to hold in the past 
and to hold them on a different plan. 

The work in a given step upon a given sub- 
ject will be up for discussion each Saturday 
forenoon, and we shall expect all the teachers 
of that step to be present. If, in accordance 
with the views of the Executive Committee of 
the Institute, we shall discontinue our Quar- 
terly Meetings, so as to give all our Saturdays 
to tfie more specific work of the Division 



Institute. A circular letter giving definite in- 
formation upon this subject has been issued. 

NAMES OF PUPILS WHO STAND 
FIRST IN THE SEVERAL AD- 
VANCED GRAMMAR 
CLASSES. 



Louisa Hetinger. 
Lizzie New. 

Maggie Bailey. 

Emma Sherridan. 

Waitie Knapp. 

Lizzie McClure. 

Geo. Larkin. 



Allen, 

Bedford, 

Birmingham, 

Colfax, 

Duquesne, 

Forbes, 

Franklin, 

Grant, 

Hancock, 

Hiland. 

High School, 

Homewood, Charles Johnston. 

{Park 
Bloomfield, Lizzie Best. 

Humboldt, Willie Weimar. 

Knox,. 

Lawrence, Girtie Lingham. 

Liberty, . Ida Willett. 

Lincoln, Ida McCormack. 

Luckey, Amelia Boehmer. 

Minersville, Katie Brown. 

Monongahela, Burgin Brokaw. 

Moorhead, Emily Hageman. 

Morse, 

Mt. Albion, Nellie Carothers. 

Mt. Washington, 

North, William Nickel. 

Charles Kreiger. 
Ebert Kelly. 

O^Hara, Mary Rosser. 

Peebles, 

Ralston, 

Rivereide, Mary Cunningham. 

South, Sophia B. Irwin. 

Springfield, 

Sterrett, Joseph M. Irwin. 

St. Clair, Lida Shaler. 

Stevens, 

Wa^hinKton. {^^ 

Wickersham, Rena Good. 

Practice School, 



Oakland. {I^^S^lj^ 
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ENBOLLMENT AND AVEKAGE AT- 
TENDANCE OF PUPILS IN THE 
CITY SCHOOLS FOK THE MONTH 
OF SEPTEMBER, 1880. 



DISTRICTS. 



All n 

Bedford 

Birmingham 

Collar 

Duquesne ;• 

Forbes..* 

Franklin 

Grant 

Hancock 

Hiland 

High School 

Homewood 

(Park 
Howard I gjjj^^fiel^ 

Humboldt 

Knox 

Lawrence 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Luckey 

Minersville 

Monongahela 

Moorhettd 

Morse 

Mt. Albion 

Mt. Washington 

North 

Oakland {l^ufieid: 

O'Hara 

Peebles 

Balaton 

BiversidcT. 

South 

Springfield 

Sterrett... .. - 

ist. Clair * 

Thad. otevens. 



9 tmm • •••••■•*«••»■ 



«r u- ^^„ /40th St.. 

Washington I gj^y^r^ 



Wickersham 
Practice School. 



Total 20,290 17,413 



Personal. 

Principal W. C. Lyne of the Park 
school, Sixteenth ward, was lately 
offered the professorship of Latin and 
Greek in Bethany College^ his aJma 
mater. 

Bethany is in West Virginia near 
Wheeling and is a college of national 
reputation. She has graduates in 
every- State in the Union and a num- 
ber in foreign countries. 



Many distinguished men in the 
West and South were educated with- 
in her walls, among this number may 
be named Senator elect James A. Grar- 
field of Ohio. Principal Lyne deci- 
ded to remain in the public schools of 
this city, where he has been remark- 
ably successful in his work, and has 
made hosts of friends. We think 
he has acted wisely. 

Wm. 0. Douglas. 

The death* of Principal Douglas, 
formerly of the Allen school, is a 
great loss to the educational commu- 
nity. Mr. Douglas was an earnest, 
conscientious, faithful and successful 
teacher, and his social qualities were 
such as to make him beloved by all^ 
who knew him. Less than two years 
ago his brother Thomas, who was 
then principal of the Peebles school, 
was taken from his friends and his 
work by the same relentless hand of 
death. Their aged mother who still 
lives, and the other friends, have the 
sympathy of the very large circle of 
teachers and others who had learned 
to love the departed brothers, who 
were for so many years, a prominent 
part of our teaching corps. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



[All communications for this department should be 
addressed to W. A. Peoudpit, O'Hara School, Twelfth 
ward, or to J. M. Logan, Springfield School, Twelfth 
wrM.] 



E, T. S. — When asked to express 
in words the fraction .400, if you 
write four-^terUhs, your answer is in- 
correct, since you do not write that 
which is required. (P.) 

Rachel. — "If C and D can do 
fr piece a work together in 3 J days, 
and D can do the work alone in 5^ 
days, in what time can C do the 
work?" 
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Analysis. — Since C and D do the 
work together in 3J or ^^ days, in one 
day they would do as much of the 
work as 1 divided by ^ or y\ of it. 
Since D alone can do the work in 5 J 
or V days, in one day he could do as 
much as 1 divided by V or xV ^^ ^^^ 
work. Since together they can do 
•^ of the work in one day, and D 
alone can do yt ^^ one day, C must 
do in one day the difference between 
-^ and -^ or ^^, Since in one day 
C does Y¥S) to do the whole work will 
require as many days as ^^ is con- 
tained times in 1, or 7\i days. (P.) 

Alex. W. — We do not think that 
a knowledge of the classification of 
verbs with respect to the form of 
their principal parts, i, e., into regu- 
lar and irregular, is necessary to a 
correct lise of language. The only 
forms of error on which it has any 
bearing are the correct use of the per- 
fect participle after the auxiliaries, 
havBy haSf be, &c., and of the past 
tense when simple past time is de- 
noted. 

Of the 216 verbs that are classed 
by grammarians as irregulavy how- 
ever, there are only about 30 with 
which this form of error can occur ; 
and if you teach the forms of these 
verbs — which are the ones that have 
diferent forms of the pa^st tense and 
perfect participle — it is all that is nec- 
essary for the correction of errors of 
the kinds mentioned above. (P.) 

Maby. — " John lost f of his mar- 
bles and had 21 ,left, how many had 
he at first ? 

Analysis. — Since John lost f of his 
marbles, he would have f of them 
left. Since f are 21 marbles, I is i 
of 21 marbles or 7 marbles, and ^, or 
the number which he had at first, are 
7 times 7 marbles, or 49 marbles. 

(P.) 



Margaret : — No one but a hyper- 
critical individual would consider the 
sentence "Our teachers should be hind 
to each other j^ incorrect. Webster 
says : "The expression each other is 
frequently used elliptically for each 
the other. ^^ This is, in our opinion, 
the case in the sentence sent by you. 
Each is an adjective pronoun in ap- 
position with the noun teachers. 

(PO 

Marcus : — 1 . The Lhmo Estacado, 
or "Staked Plain" of Texas, is so 
named because of the great abund- 
ance of yucca-stems, resembling stakes. 

2. The Sandwich Islands were re- 
discovered by Capt. Cook in 1778, 
but were known to the Spaniards 
more than a century before 
their discovery. They first becams 
genially known by the fate of Cook, 
who* was killed by the natives, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1779. He named the 
group the Sandvnch islands, after 
Lord Sandwich, then first lord of 
the admiralty; but the name Hawai- 
ian is that which is used at the is- 
lands. (L.) 

Fannie B. : — 1, The sentence 
"I feel pretty well to-day," is cor- 
rect. Pretty J as an adverb, expresses 
less than very ; that is, pretty well is 
just tolerably or moderately well, not 
very well. 

2. The sign of the infinite mode 
should not be omitted after the act- 
ive voice of the verb "please." 

(L.) 

Susan: — Your sentence "jFor is 
an unnecessary word and should 
not be used," is evidentlv a form of 
"reason" for the correction of sen- 
tences containing superfluous words. 
In answer to your queries oonoerning 
it, we reply, first, that the expres* 
sion may be called 9^ mmple sefiUefnce 
wUh a campaimd predicaU, or it may 
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be called a compound aentencey or it 
may be called a contracted compound 
sentencey but under do circumBtances 
can it be called a simple sentence. 
Second, had we any doubts about 
the punctuation of the sentence, we 
should at once ascertain how the 
printer disposes of a similar expres- 
sion. If you look into Burtt's gram- 
mar, on page 233, edition of 1879, 
you will find the following expres- 
sion : ^'Over is a superfluous word, and 
should not be used." . You will ob- 
serve that the two parts of the sen- 
tence are separated by the comma. 

(L.) 

L. H. — We would not use corporal 
punisnment until we were dead-cer- 
tain-sure that nothing else known to 
human strategy would suflice. That 
is, if we had done everything possi- 
ble to gain the esteem and good will 
of a boy, had met him half way or 
more, had treated him just as we 
would wish others to treat us in like 
circumstances, had made him a study 
as it were, had done nothing to irri- 
tate or antagonize him, had all this 
time kept perfectly cool and serene, and 
that boy still persisted in being mean 
and vicious, we would proceed then 
to declare war, and we would fight it 
out on that line if it took all the 
rattans in Christendom. For boys 
only, L. H. ; never, never, we pray 
you, resort to the rod in dealing with 
girls, never ! 

2. Whether or not we should have 
the punishment take place in the pres- 
of the school would of course depend 
on circumstances. 

Yes, if we thought the scene would 
benefit the school ; no, if we thought 
the school didn't need any such enter- 
tainment. (L.) 

HoMEWOOD. — Analyze the sen- 
tence^ " The higher the mountain the 
colder is the top." 



We take it for granted. Home- 
wood, that the difficulty you wish 
elucidated is the use ot the *^ the's."^ 
We refer you, therefore, to remark 
6th, p. 212, Burtt^s grammar, edition 
of 1879. Also, to p. 222, "The cor- 
responding word an adverb," illus- 
trated by the sentence, " His word is« 
as good as his bond." As you dispose 
of the " as's " in this sentence, so do 
you dispose of the " the's " in your 
sentence. (L*) 

Mazeppa; — Teachers who refuse 
to pay their Institute dues may have- 
what seem to them good reasons for 
so doing. Your question, "what 
should be done with them ?" is of 
course, a very pertinent one, and as 
we undertake to answer all such, 
questions, our reply is, let this mat- 
ter rest with the parties whose busi- 
ness it is to collect these dues, name- 
ly, the executive committee of the 
institute. You may, however, feel 
aggrieved because you pay yours and 
others do not, but you still have the 
satisfaction of feeling that 

"My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest ; 

My heart is happy in itself, 
My bliss is in my breast 

**I feel DO care of coin, 

Well-doing is my wealth ; 
My mind to me an empire is, 

While grace afibrdeth health." 

But, Mazeppa, let us not leave- 
them who refuse to pay their dues, 
without a verse or two of sympathy*. 

"No one is so accarsed* by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate. 
But some heart, though unknown, 

Besponds unto his own. 

'*Besponds as i( with unseen wings, 
An angel touched the quiyering strings^ 

And whisDered in his song, 
Where hast thou staid so long ?" 
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HOW TO HATE A BAD SCHOOL. 



J. A..ZELLEBS. 



1. Elect the most ignorant, bigoted, 
close-fisted old fogies in the district to 
the school board. 

2. Employ the cheapest teacher you 
can get, regardless of qualifications, 
reputetion or experience. 

3. Find all the fault you can with 
the teacher, and tell everybody, es 
pecially let the pupils hear it. 

4. When you hear a bad report 
about the teacher of the school, cir- 
culate it as fast as you can. 

5. Never visit the school, nor en- 
courage the teacher. • 

6. If you should happen to visit 
the school, take close notice of what 
seems to go wrong, and tell everybody 
about it, except the teacher. 

7. Never advise your children to 
be obedient to the teacher, and when 
one is punished, rush to the school 
room before your passion is cooled and 
give the teacher a hearing in the mat- 
ter in the presence of the school. ' 

.8. Be indifferent about sending 
your children to school regularly. 

9. Do not be concerned whether 
they have the necessary books. 

10. If any of the pupils make slow 
progress, blame the teacher for it. 

11. Occupy your old tumble -down 
school house as long as you can, and 
do not go to any expense to repair it. 

12. Do not go to any expense to 
get apparatus, improved furniture, etc. 

13. If the teacher or pupils should 
complain of an uncomfortable or in- 
convenient school room, do not con- 
sider it worthy of notice. 

14. Get the cheapest fuel you can. 
In general, conduct your school on 

the cheapest possible plan, and let 
your chief concern be to find fault 
and devise ways of retrenchment. 



If these rules are faithfully carried 
out, you are not likely to fail in hav- 
ing a bad school. 

CORPORAL FUXISHHENT. 

It is one of the duties of a school 
teacher to maintain order in school 
during school hours, and enforce obe- 
dience to reasonable rules. For that 
purpose, when necessary, the teacher 
may inflict reasonable corporal pun- 
ishment. What may be reasonable 
and proper punishment in a given 
case depends a great deal on the cir- 
cumstances of such case. In cases of 
trial, on a charge of excessive pun- 
ishment, of course, the jury must de- 
termine from the evidence how severe 
the punishment was, and whether or 
not in the given case it was excessive 
or unreasonable. In every case it 
ought to stop short of brutality, or 
serious or bodily injuries. Within 
such boundaries it may go to the ex- 
tent of securing the obedience of the 
scholar, and, of course, should be 
measured somewhat by the degree of 
obstinacy, disobedience and willful 
conduct of the pupil, even though it 
leaves some marks upon the surface 
of the skin or body. As I have said, 
the law does not sanction brutal pun- 
ishment, or such as inflicts great, se- 
rious or lasting bodily injuries; but 
there may be cases which will cause 
all right-minded persons to regretthat 
physical strength upon the part of the 
teacher failed to reduce wilful, dis- 
obedient, perverse and obstinate 
scholars to obedience. Punishment 
should begin in moderation, and if the 
child then fails to mind, and becomes 
perverse, stubborn, insubordinate and 
profane, and continues in such con- 
duct, it may be rightly increased, even 
though it becomes so severe as to cause 
the pupil punished to wear its stripes. 
— Judge Stewart J Wisconsin. 
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MUSIC— A SOMEWHAT PRACTICAL 

TIEW. 



BY N. LINCOLN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

It has been urged that music is a 
branch of study more ornamental 
than useful ; which can be dispensed 
■with altogether, or the expenditure 
in its behalf greatly reduced. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, no such claim is 
made among prominent educators, or 
by those best informed on matters 
pertaining to public instruction. On 
the contrary, here in Massachusetts, 
music never stood higher on the list 
of studies than now; was never so 
thoroughly taught as now, never so 
justly appreciated as now. Our uni- 
versity has its professor of music, 
within the year has found it necessary 
to employ in addition a tutor in sing- 
ing, and is granting diplomas to such 
as successfully complete the course 
prescribed. 

The Empire of Japan has just con- 
cluded a contract with Mr. L. W. 
Mason, late superintendent of music 
in the schools of Boston, to introduce 
our system of musical instruction in- 
to that country. Arrangements are 
making at Tokio, on the most liber- 
al scale, to furnish the means • and 
appliances needed in the line of 
his profession, to promote his person- 
al comfort, and to add dignity, to the 
office he assumes. 

Music has become, may we not say, 
the chief amusement of the people. 
As such it is innocent, it leaves no 
sting behind ; and it is not every 
amusement of which this can be pre- 
dicated. The love for it, moreover, 
in the household is limited only by 
the amount of talent in that direction 
possessed by the members of the fam- 
ily, or by their ability to procure for 
themselves the means of its gratifi- 
cation. 



But it would be taking a partial 
view of the matter, were we to re- 
gard it merely in the light of a recre- 
ation. As a branch of study its value 
is beyond question. It cultivates the 
ear, informs the taste, trains the facul- 
ties of the mind, developes and invig- 
orates the powers of ihe body. Of 
what other study can this be affirmed 
in an equal degree? Viewed simply 
as a resource for earning one's living, 
it is safe to say that a knowledge of 
music gives direct support to a vastly 
greater number of men and women 
than does an acquaintance with any 
one of the so-called higher studies 
pursued in our schools. 

Consider the interests of music in 
their financial aspect. See the amount 
of capital invested in the manufacture 
of pianos, organs, band and orchestral 
instruments ; the printing and engrav- 
ing of sheet music and music-books; 
the various newspapers or journals 
devoted exclusively to musical mat- 
ters; the fabulous sums lavished upon 
distinguished singers or players, who 
fill our largest halls at their concerts 
with eager listeners. 

There has been heard here, this 
season, an artist who received for 
singing a couple of songs more than 
$300; while orchestral players have 
been paid for an hour's work $26 
each. Members of church choirs ob- 
tain for their services from two dollars 
up to thirty dollars a Sunday. Boys 
from our grammar schools, even as 
low as the fourth class, are engaged 
in the choirs of Boston and vicinity, 
where, in addition to the instruction 
given them, they receive salaries cor- 
responding to the degree of talent 
they manifest. Five dollars, for a 
couple of hours spent in church at 
the organ, is not uncommon. 

A professional man, whose fees 
amount to one hundred dollars a day^ 
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is looked upon as quite successful; a 
merchant, who clears the like sum of 
money, may well congratulate himself 
as being in prosperous circumstances. 
But there are singers able to command 
' twice as much for every appearance 
they make before the public. It is 
within the memory of some of us that 
Jenny Lind contracted with Mr. 
Barnum to sing one hundred nights 
in America for one hunared thousand 
dollars, and he never complained of 
the bargain. 

A single song, the production of 
Dr, Arthur Sullivan, which may 
have cost him only a few hour's labor, 
has yielded its proprietor an annual 
income of $2,500. A second song 
of his, 'The Lost Chord,'' well- 
known in our concert-rooms and par- 
lors, has pro/ed a fortune in itself. 
"H. M. S. Pinafore," a work of the 
same composer, which has gone the 
length and breadth of the land both 
here and abroad; — a clean, charming, 
wholesome composition, admired alike 
by artist and amateur, has been a 
mine of wealth to many a manager 
and publisher, besides aflFording de- 
light to thou-ands of hearers. 

Music-selling and music-publishing 
houses in this country, if we consider 
the magnitude of their business, and 
the variety of their publications, 
stand second to none the world over. 

Pianos and parlor-organs are al- 
most as common as tables or bureaus; 
or, at least, it may be said with truth 
that a house without a musical instru- 
ment of some sort is a rarity. A 
iamily in which there is no music, 
and no love for it, must certainly be 
accounted unfortunate in that respect. 

See how largely dependent we are 
upon the Germans in filling the ranks 
of our bands and orchestras; because, 
music having been so many years a 
regular study in their common schools, 



enjoying all the time the highest con- 
sideration in the community at large, 
they have become superior to us in 
the art, and are, for the present, be- 
yond our competition. 

Look at our conservatories and 
colleges of music, which already sur- 
pass 1th ose of Europe in the number 
of their students, and bid fair, in due 
time, to rival them also in the excel- 
lence of the instruction furnished, as 
well as in the talent and proficiency 
of their graduates. 

The complaint is sometimes made 
against our schools, that children are 
not taught what will be of practical 
use in after-life. What is learned of 
some subjects, it is said, needs io be 
so modified before it can be available 
in practice, that, aside from the men- 
tal discipline thereby secured, it may 
be a question whether time so spent 
could not be better employed in oth- 
er ways. Such is not the case with 
music. Whatever is gained in that 
direction, though it be only the pow- 
er of singing the scale, is immediately 
useful, and will form one of the in- 
evitable steps to be taken sooner or 
later if one desires to become a mu- 
sician. 

Given the requisite amount of 
talent, with corresponding application 
under competent instruction, and the 
pupil finds himself in the possession 
of an accomplishment more or less 
adequate to his support in life, while 
leaving him opportunity to attend to 
other business. But whether he turn 
this acquirement to account pecuniari- 
ly or not, his knowledge and skill in 
the art will continue an unfailing 
source of delight to himself and 
friends as long as life and health 
remain. 

Is there one of us who, when his 
son leaves school to take his place 
in society, would not be glad to 
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know that he had gained a taste for 
music, and some knowledge of it? 
Should we not consider it, in some 
sense, as a safeguard to restrain him 
from the pursuit of other and less 
salutary modes of enjoyment ? 
Where there is music at home and an 
appreciation of it, the various forms 
of dissipation, to which, for want of 
something better to occupy their lei- 
sure hours, the young are so prone, 
will lose their charms, and fail to 
make felt their pernicious attractions. 
All this goes to show how deep a 
root music has taken among us, how 
rapidly it is growing, how widely ex- 
tending, and how it demands, — and 
reasonably, too, — ^a fostering hand 
and liberal support from those who 
are charged with the administration 
of the interests of public education. 

THE ]0:W TOBK SCHOOLS. 

For a good many years the Ameri- 
can people have been trying a pecu- 
liar plan of superintending the public 
schools. Let us take New York city 
as an example. The Trustees of the 
wards appoint teachers ; the Board of 
Education appoint Superintendents. 
Afi;er the teachers have got well to 
work, these latter gentlemen examine 
the product. They gauge the 
amount of instruction. All this looks 
like business, and to the superficial it 
would seem as if the heaven of per- 
fection had been reached. The busi- 
ness man looks at it as at ploughing 
land. An estimate is made that a man 
should plough so many acres per 
month, and if he fail, why he must 
have been idle, that is all. In the 
schools a course of study is fixed, and 
the exact amount of what is to be 
done is carefully laid down — if this is 
not done, the teacher is marked ^^fair'^ 
or "poor," aud is Uable to be dis- 
missedt 



Let us suppose that the Trustees o 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art 
should proceed in the same way ; , ap- 
pointing painters to paint landscapes, 
etc., and superintendents to see that 
they stuck to their work and produced ' 
a given number of square yards per 
day. What kind of pictures would 
be produced ? A very inferior kind, 
of course. Is teaching a mechanical 
business or nOt ? . It is not ! those 
who attempt to make it such degrade 
themselves, and the work the Son of 
God thought not beneath him to under- 
take. Sjuperintendence, as it is gener- 
ally carried on, tends to mechanize 
the work of the teacher. And there 
is no doubt that the New York 
schools are about half as good as they 
might be for want of properly devised 
superintendence. This fact is not 
stated wildly ; it is the result of a 
long and careful observation and in- 
quiry. The teachers feel borne down 
by the superintendence ; they stand 
in mortal fear of it ; so do the schol- 
ars ; and so do the families,—- for, in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
superintendence the children are ex- 
amined over and over — ^in fact, as the 
common expression is, the schools are 
" examined to death." 

Who is to blame ? The teachers 
themselves, the Board of Education, 
and the Superintendents. Superin- 
tendents should be but the comple- 
ment of professional enthusiasm and 
skill. 1. Every effort should be 
made to create ediuxtMonal ability : it 
is a precious power. As things are 
now managed instruction is what car- 
ries the day. He who 'can cram 
knowledge down the children so that 
it can be easily brought up again 
passes muster. The teachers should 
unite and study eduoaiion; they 
should frequently meet for this pur- 
pose; there should be sy^t^mi^tiq 
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efforts to increase in practical educa- 
tional attainments. The most suc- 
cessful teachers should be invited to 
unfold their plans and methods. 
Here is where the teachers of New 
York City are deserving of blame. 
They complain of the burden of super- 
intendence, yet neglect the only means 
to escape from it. For the pressure 
of superintendence is in direct pro- 
portion to thfe absence of educational 
spirit; the less of that, the more of 
the other. 

2. The Board of Education should 
labor for the same end ; they should 
plan to have instruction in the Art of 
Teaching and kindred subjects; the 
latter has been done in Boston, and 
one-third of the teachers attended, 
and paid fees for the lectures, too. 
But all of this should be done, and 
so as to evoke a sturdy spirit of self- 
improvement by the teachers. 

3'. The superintendents truly are 
but the servants of the Board of 
Education, but they know better than 
any one else that something besides 
superintendence is wanted to make 
good schools in this city. The schools 
could exist without superintendence — 
if they were filled with the right kind 
of teachers. The present mode does 
not directly improve the quality of 
the teaching. They should lead off 
in encouraging the manifestation of 
educational spirit and the growth of 
skill. They should examine the' 
schools with reference to two things 
— (a) The amount learned and pos- 
sessed by the scholar, (6) the^ degree 
of educational skill possessed by the 
teacher. This latter would require 
considerable time, for the teacher 
■must be observed while at her work. 
This could not be put down in figures 
any more than Guy as an artist could 
be marked "Good,'^ James Hart as 
^'JExc^llent/^ etc. Te^cbiog is an 



art — in fact, the art of arts. A 
mechanical superintendence . makes it 
a mechanical business, and when, it 
becomes such the schools are dead 
things that cannot fulfill their mission. 
The main work of the superintendents 
should be to encourage and direct the 
growth of the teachers in the power 
to educate, not to gauge the quality of 
knowledge imbibed by the pupils; 
because a poor teacher can force in a 
given amount of knowledge as well 
as a good one. Whether pupils are 
really being taught in a more superior 
manner is the grave question the 
superintendents should reply to ; they 
can and should exalt the art of educa- 
tion as it is practiced in the city 
schools. This, it is true, is not re- 
quired of them by the Board, and so 
they cannot be blamed — nor do we 
blame them. We simply ask them to 
become leaders in a movement that 
must be made. 

In Boston the schools had got to a 
mechanical stage that was painfully 
perfect. The people were not satisfied. 
The superintendent was dropped. 
His successor is trying to do just 
what we have indicated above. It 
may take time, but New York will 
be aroused at last — New York School 
Journal, 

It is wonderful how silent a man can 
be when he knows his cause is just, and 
how boisterous he becomes when he 
knows he is in the wrong. 

Let us, at least, make the way which 
leads to right as open and accessible as 
that which leads to wrong. Children 
are governed by circumstauces as well 
as by innate tendencies. If we cannot 
prescribe natural tendencies of children, 
we can prescribe, in a great measure, 
the circumstances in which they are 
placed. The first may belong to the 
jurisdiction of Nature ; the last is with- 
in our own.— -Horace Mann, 
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A Chinese School-room. 

Let us look around aud see what 
kind of school rooms they have in 
China, and how the pupils study. 
The boys in this case are all of one 
family, and the old gentleman is 
their private tutor. He is white- 
bearded and shaven-pated, and has 
rather long finger nails, as the fashion 
is in China among those who do not 
have to work with their hands. Long 
finger nails with them are like white 
hands and tapering fingers among us. 
The floor of the room is of stones 
set in squares like a checker-board. 

It is very pleasant and cool in sum- 
mer time, and in all weathers the 
lads keep on their velvet and maple- 
wood shoes. These are thick-soled 
and warm, slightly turned up at the 
end, but do not "draw" the feet as 
our leather or rubber shoes do. The 
three younger boys wear .embroidered 
coats. 

The walls of the school-room are 
plain, but are not complete without 
the usual picture of the bamboo sway- 
ing in the wind or soughing in the 
moonlight. The Chinese have thou- 
sands of stanzas and ditties of which 
the graceful bamboo is the subject. 
The tables are of hard polished wood, 
with colored marble tops. The seats 
are of round hollow wood with leather 
tops. They look like ginger jars 
with paper covers. On these the boys 
sit while tracing the characters which 
we see on real Chinese tea boxes, (for 
those made in New York are most 
always upside down, as if they had 
turned a somersault). Every boy 
must learn from two hundred to ten 
thousand of these characters, and 
many years of hard study are re- 
quired. Their books, inK-stones, 



brush pens, water-pot and pen-rests 
are all on the table. They use "In- 
dia ink," and write with a brush. 

In learning their lessons the 
scholars study out loud, and a Chinese 
school room is a very noisy place, and 
worse than the buzzing of many bee- 
hives. When a boy has learned his 
lesson he comes to the teacher, and 
then "backs his books;" that is, he 
hands his book to the ihstructor, and 
then turns his back, so as not to see 
the page or face of the teacher, and 
then recites. At the same time he 
holds out two of his fingers, first of 
one hand and then of the other, beat- 
ing them up and down alternately, 
like the music leader beating time. 
— Harper^ 8 Young Peopk^a Monthly, 



The late Prof. Peiroe, the great 
mathematician, recently said : "Those 
who have lived long enough to bave 
observed the growth of American 
colleges, and have seen in how short a 
time the favorite seat of learning can 
change from place to place, have seen 
flourishing institutions reduced to 
comparative inefficiency by the loss of 
great scholars and vigorous investiga- 
tors of science. It is questionable 
whether Harvard is not already suf- 
fering in this direction, whether there 
is not too profuse an expenditure up- 
on class-teaching, and whether the 
outlay to supply the loss of the higher 
and the more inspiring instruction, 
which is given by such men as Felton 
and Agassiz and Wyman and Win- 
lock, is not unfortunately restricted. 
Enthusiasm, which is the highest ele- 
ment of successful instruction, can 
best be imparted near the fountaiur 
head, where the springs of knowledge 
flow purest, and where the waters are 
undiluted by the weakening influence 
of text-book literature," 
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A CHiiiD of twelve can multiply as 
certainly and satisfactory as a man of 
fifty ; it can read or write a simple 
narrative with equal completeness of 
comprehension with its parent ; it can 
spell the words with equal accuracy ; 
it can sing the scale or conceive the 
globe and locate London with equal 
readiness on the map ; it can in most 
cases discern with equal moral sense 
the character of a lie from that of 
truth, or the difference between bru- 
tality and humanity, and laziness and 
industry. In all, or nearly all these 
points, the juvenile mind is equal to 
the adult and knows all the adult 
mind knows. It has acquired a 
knowledge that is certain, precise and 
complete. But when it is gravely 
proposed that the schools ought, by 
special instruction, to insure in these 
pupils sound ideas of finance and of 
politics, and even prudence of busi- 
ness investment perhaps after thirty 
years — all matters in which there are 
no fixed and completed principles of 
action, the proposition as addressed to 
educators ceases to be serious. — 
Springjidd Mepublican. 

Much harm is often done by per- 
sons who are. simply using the teach- 
ing profession as a stepping-stone to 
another, and who, instead of having 
their hearts in their work, only per- 
form it as a mechanical drudgery, 
which they tolerate because they ex- 
pect soon to be done with it forever. 
Now, teaching is drudgery of the 
worst kind, if it be performed me- 
chanically or unwillingly ; but when 
performed by one who, from a love of 
the work, has chosen it for his life- 
long profession, and who day after day 
sits in judgment on his own work, 
and who corrects yesterday's mistakes 
by to-day's clearer light, it is an en- 
nobling employment, one in which 
there is not a spark of drudgery. 



The Great Corliss Engine, of 
Ceutennial fame, has been purchased 
by the Pullman Car Company, for their 
new shops at Chicago. 

— There is not a trouble so deep 
and swift-runliing that we may not 
cross safely over, if we have courage 
to steer and strength to pull. 

Submarine Eruption. — A subma- 
rioe, eruption was noticed on the 31st of 
March last, at the entrance of the har- 
bor of Ajaccio, Cordica. The usual 
phenomena attended the eruption. 

Hygiene of the Electric Light. 
— Javal, director of the phthalmic 
laboratory at the Sorbonne, gives a de- 
cided preference to the electric light for 
artificial illumination, on account of the 
absence of any injurious influence upon 
vision. 

Poisonous Snakes. — Prof. Huxley 
asserts that 20,000 persons die annually 
in India from the bites of poisonoua 
snakes. It is asserted that the natives 
know remedies for the bite of every 
known species of snake except the 
cobra. 

Prehistoric Africa. — Dr. Holul, 
an Austrian traveler, asserts that in the 
interior of South Africa are found the 
working of ancient mines, and ruins of 
huge fortificati >n8, which speak of. a 
much higher degree of civilization than 
that now existing. 

Curious Fact in Magnetism. — 
Leinstrein, of Sweden, has recently dis- 
covered a curious fact in magnetism. 
He asserts that the rapid revolution of 
a ring of electrical insulating material 
around a bar of iron develops magnet- 
ism in the bar. Edlund ascribes the 
magnetism so caused to a movement of 
the ether atmosphere by the motion of 
the insulator. Leinstrein argues that the 
earth, which, like iron, is paramagnetic, 
must be magnetized by its rotation in 
side its non*<K)nducting ethereal atmos- 
phere. 
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In all sections of the country there 
is an intense interest felt in regard to 
the admirable reformatory work in 
elementary instruction, which has 
been largely stimulated by Col. 
Parker, recent Superintendent of 
Schools at Quincy, Mass., and now 
one of the Board of Supervisors of 
Boston. That our readers may have 
the benefit of all his helpful sugges- 
tions, we quote some of his remarks 
made at the National Educational 
Association at Chautauqua : 

" The richest fruitage of the past is 
the ability to move forward, and the 
essential condition of progress is free- 
dom, — freedom to grow and help 
others to grow. What superintendent 
is not hampered ? The teacher who 
is looking out for a re-election can^t 
advance. The principal with one eye 
on a book-publishing house can't 
carry his school forward. A teacher 
chained to e^caminations can't be free. 
Our great battle is for freedom ; free- 
dom from interference ; freedom from 
methods. Have our own plans, and 
carry them out. There are, — 

1 . Teachers who work after a pat- 
tern j they are artisans. 2. Teach- 
ers who follow an ideal created by 
their own minds ; they are artists. 3. 
Cobblers who patch up the bad work 
of others. 

How are we to become artists, in- 
stead of artisans or cobblers? By 
thoughtful experience; by studying 
every step of our work. Ask your- 
self constantly, "Why did I do this ?" 
" How can I do it better?" " How 
and where can I use the experience of 
others f 

Let the end be mind-development 
of yourself and pupils, — the power 
to see and thinh Whatever best de- 
velops the mind, that is the most 
practical education. You have: (1) 
the thing to be taught ; and (2) the 
mind to be taught. Know both of 



these, and method will take care of 
itself. Methods alone are doing in- 
calculable evil. 

God determined how the child's 
mind shall grow. All the teacher can 
do is to aid that growth. But you 
must have freedom to do this. Well, 
suppose your school-committee stands 
in your path. Take your life in your 
hand and say, ^ Turn me out if you 
will; here I stand for children's 
rights,' We are a servile set, think- 
ing too much for our bread and 
butter. 

A superintendent who don't allow 
his teachers freedom, is a nuisance, 
and ought to be put out. A teacher 
who has no ideal, no lifting horizon, 
is a nuisance. I say to my teachers. 
Don't follow me, — go your own way 
to work. Do a little well. But one 
thing I do demand. You shall 
move. Move on, like poor -To. Do 
nothing twice alike. Don't do things 
vou have done before. If the child 
stood up before, have him set down 
now. Whatever you do, do some- 
thing different. Have no patterns. 
Uniformity is death, — unity is life. 
If we all study the principles that 
underlie education and the child- 
nature, we won't quarrel so much. 

A story illustrates what is needed 
in all our schools. A young beau 
hired a horse to go courting. Before 
he got out of town the horse balked. 
He thrashed and coaxed and slashed 
to no avail. A crowd gathered, and 
one after . another tried his plan of 
starting the horse. At last an old 
sailor said, ' 1 can make that hoss go.' 
' Do it,' said the driver. He gathered 
up a big handful of half-melted snow 
and clapped it into the horse's nose, 
clucked to him, and away he went. 
' Thar, I told you I could. All that 
hoss wanted was a new aenaaiionJ 

Give your scholars a new sensation, 
and they'll go." 
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TALKS TO TEACHEBS. 



BY F. W. PABKEB. 



Prof. F. W. Parker, formerly of 
Quincy and now of Boston, is certainly 
one of the most enterprising and 
progressive educators of this or any 
other country. No apology, therefore, 
is needed for the insertion of the fol- 
lowing remarks reported for the New 
York School Journal: 

Fellow Teachers : The thought 
that precedes action makes action valu- 
able. It has been my custom as teacher 
and supervisor at the beginning of 
-each year, to weigh well the conditions 
that are around me and lay a careful 
plan of my yearns work. As my office 
as supervisor touches closely your 
office as teachers — I wish to lay be- 
fore you • as clearly as I can the 
plan of supervision, which I propose to 
pursue. 

WE MUST GO FORWARD. 

A candid consideration will show us 
there is a large margin between our 
work and perfection. Good as our 
work may be still its chief merit lies 
in the fact that it can be made yet 



better. If the past has given one 
thing more valuable than another — ^it 
is the power to move forward. We 
have all that laws, programmes, text- 
books and other machinery can give 
us. What is now needed is that we 
advance^ that is learn to teach better 
this year than we did last year. Let 
us be profoundly thankfiil that the 
past has given us the ability and the 
means to move forward. Blessings 
rather than blame should freely be 
given to all the brave workers who 
have gone before. Our duty is to see 
our present condition just as it is and 
advance to a higher stage; so that, 
compared with what they can and 
should do, aye, must do, our schools 
are very poor indeed. The tremendous 
demand for teachers, the short time for 
preparation, the slow growth of all 
great and good things, that depend 
upon mental and moral power, the 
time taken to build the frame work 
and get machinery in motion — all 
these have rendered suitable progress 
impossible. 

FREEDOM. 

There is one essential condition in 
all teaching, a condition that we have 
not hitherto enjoyed to the extent 
needed — ^that is freedom. But if any 
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worker in this world should be free it 
is the teacher. Let me explain what 
I mean by freedom. A teacher who 
implicitly follows the Superintendent, 
the School Committee, or course of 
study is not free ; the teacher who 
blindly imitates the method tradition 
has given the schools, is the worst of 
slaves. Only by knowing the prin- 
ciples that underlie education, and by 
the application of them can he be 
free. StiperiiStendents, school COrti- 
mittees, course of study may be re- 
plete with truth, yet if we follow 
them with a blind/ unquestioned 6be- 
dience we are not free. . 

School authorities will say, "this is 
all very well " — freedom is a good 
thing, but we cannot find" the teachers 
who can be allowed their freedom. 
We have to ker^p them in straight 
jackets, because they will go wrong if 
we let them out. This is the excuse 
for unbending programmes and de- 
tailed commands through the whole 
length and breadth of our land. 
Freedom I grant may kill poor teach- 
ers, but it will certainly save good 
pnep. The difference in the results 
between those brought about by real 
teaching, the teaching done by think- 
ing teachers, and those who are in 
straight jackets, the people under- 
stand, though they may not be able 
to explain. 

THE CHILD. 

The two essential points to be con- 
sidered in teaching are : First — 
What the child knows and can do : 
Second — The teacher's skill. We are 
dependent entirely upon the mental 
power of the child ; that determines 
the means we use to direct its growth. 
If you take one step in advance of the 
child^s ability to know and to do, your 
work is vain. You build on nothing, 
and you build nothing. More, we do a 



wrong. When I look into your school 
rooms, I am surprised at the faithful- 
ness, the honesty and the desire to do 
right, which I find. Yet, it is plain 
that much precious time and toil is 
wasted, because we do not build into 
the child's real mental structure. 

That •structure you must know 
well — find out an examination that 
cove.rs ail the pupils know and can" 
do, abd 111 the light of that knowledge 
begin and build. If you have a first 
class and find sixth class work must 
be done, do it, and take time in doing 
it. • 

You must take the child just where 
your careful examination finds him, 
and teach just as he is able to know 
and to do. You can do no more. 

Do not deceive yourselves as to the 
ability of your class. Know what 
the foundation is, and then go on. 
Make haste slowly— examine at every 
step the ground. 

You will at once summon up the 
obstacles that stand in your way, and 
that seem to you to render real teach- 
ipg^almpst impossible. 

YOUR DIFFICULTIES. 

" I must do so much or I lose my 
place." How surely this makes cram- 
ming and sham necessities in your 
class. If I ask you why you pursue 
certain methods, the answer comes 
from all sides : " I must prepare for 
an examination." ''There is the course 
of study." " If I don't teach that 
the teacher above won't like it." And 
so on to the end. of the chapter. 

But remember no one ever made a 
work of art under such a pressure, 
and teaching is the greatest art in the 
world. Repose, quiet thought, free- 
dom are as essential to the art of 
teaching as to painting or sculpture. 
Directions are necessary — good courses 
of study tell you how much may be 
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done^ not how much nrnst be done, and 
they are all suggestions, not impera*- 
tive demands. 

"We haven't time/' cry the teachers 
all over the city, 

Tahe time. Do a little and do it 
well. It is quality not quantity that 
is needed. We try to do too muoh 
and therefore we don't do enough. 
There is no time to do poor work. "I 
must prepare my class for the next 
grade." Beware, keeping up with the 
course of study — no matter what the 
mental condition of the class is ; so 
much work in so much time, will 
make teaching — real teaching, im- 
possible, 

HOW SHALL WE TEACH? 

Day by day teach in the very best 
way that you know. It is a great 
mistake to foist methods upon teachers. 
They can only teach that which they 
know and as they know it. Com- 
manding a method to be followed 
takes .all the responsibility from the 
teacher. "I do it because I am 
obliged to ; you see the result," says 
the teacher. 

One teacher said to me : "I don't 
think the results are as good as by the 
' old way." Why, then, do you leave 
the old way ? Your duty is to stand 
by what you believe to be for the 
best interests of the children, no 
matter what the cruel supervisors may 
say. 

STUDY EDUCATION, 

You cannot know the merits of one 
method unless you know another 
method. You cannot tell which is 
the best method unless you know 
them all. You cannot know any 
method unless you know the princi- 
ples that underlie the method. A 
teacher has no right to stop learning 
until she knows all methods. One 



demand is imperative on all, it is the 
Higher Law— coming notfrom school 
au^orities, but from Ood Himself* 
Day by day advance in the knowl- 
edge of your art. To do the most 
for the best interest of immortal minds 
you must never cease to study all that 
pertains to their growth and develop- 
mait. 

The truth is that most teachers do 
not appreciate the great space that 
lies between them and perfection. 
Many do not see any margin at all. 
A simple routine is learned f ♦•om some 
one else, the horizon settles down, the 
crank is turned, and year after year 
the machine moves in its monotonous 
\ rounds. All such teachers want is to 
; be let alone. " I don't want any new 
fangled notions," say they, and a re- 
former is looked upon as the arch 
eneiny. There is just one request I 
wish to make — learn something about 
your art day by day. The best 
teacher is ever learning how to teach. 

MY AVOEK. 

It seems to me that the most im- 
portant work of a supervisor of 
teachers is to know by repeated in- 
spections and examinations the exact 
conditions which surround them, to 
know just how they do their work 
and what they have done, so as to 
jvdge theni fairly. Besides he is to 
help them by his theory and experi- 
ence ; by his honest and frank criti- 
cism. In a word the supervisor's 
duties are (I) to help teachers to 
LEARN TO TEACH, and (2) to give 
them proper credit for the good things 
they do. 

He should sharply discriminate 
between good and poor teaching. It 
may be thought that criticism is not 
compatible with the proposition of 
freedom ; I think it is. To change 
your plan immediately simply because 
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you are criticised would be cowardly. 
If you go on without heeding criti- 
cism you are no true artist ; for he of 
al]*persons learns by hearing the opin- 
ions of others. Criticism, good or 
bad, should lead you to examine again 
and again the reasons why you ceach 
as you do, should lead you back to 
the principles which you apply in 
teaching. If after careful examina- 
tion of the grounds, you find you are 
right, then go bravely on — if wrong, 
change. Criticism should drive us 
back to principles — ^if they are sound 
we arie safe to go on. A teacher who 
is learning something every day 
will not fear criticism. The 
supervisor should make allowances 
for differences in the mental capacitv 
and home advantages of pupils ; all 
adverse circumstances should be un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

VISIT OTHER CLASSES. 

It is an excellent plan to examine 
each other's classes quite often. Visit 
the grade below you ; thus you learn to 
know the class you are to receive at the 
next general promotion , you will find 
out just how they have been taught and 
be thus enabled to carry on the work 
without a break. 

BE UNSELFISH. 

There are teachers, I am sorry to 
say, who are habitually selfish. They 
want to keep all the good children, 
get rid of the poor ones, and are never 
willing to fall in with plans for the 
general good which do not affect them 
favorably. Four teachers in one 
school may work well together, but 
the fifth is a crooked stick who con- 
tinues to spoil much of the good work 
of the others. But there is a rule that 
forbids this ; the school is not for us, 
but for the children. Hence follow 
this rule. Do all for the highest good 



of the children. To keep a pupil 
back when he can do the work of the 
next higher grade is a sin against that 
pupil and against your whole school ; 
to drive dull pupils from your school 
because it will lower the per cent, in 
examinations is an outrage. If com- 
mon schools are for one class of chil- 
dren more than another, they are for 
the dull ones. A teacher whose sel- 
fishness stands in the way of the 
highest good of the pupils merits the 
severest criticism. There will be no 
lack of progress, no lack of harmony, 
if we keep steady before tts the welfare 
of the children. The schools are for 
them and not for us. There is no 
room for selfishness, obstinacy or slug- 
gishness, there is unbounded room for 
progress, and in that progress, fellow* 
teachers, we shall surely find a delight 
that is the reward of patient, honest, 
thoughtful toilers in a work which is 
the grandest that man can do. 

THE NEW OBTHOeRAPHT. 



[For the Voics.J 

Every once in awhile the education- 
al world is startled by some strange 
proposition that throws it into a 
tremor for a few months, when it 
passes away, and all is again at peace. 

'^And but the plaok upon the shore 
Reveals that storms have been." 

Thus it has been with the Hamil- 
tonian method of learning languages, 
the substitution of language lessons 
so-called for the study of formal 
grammar, the metric system, the 
Quincy system, and others. At pre- 
sent the rage is the spelling reform. 
It is only new at this time. 
It has long been an occasional 
scheme with agitators. It is started 
afresh every few years. Even the 
philosophic Franklin projected a 
scheme for improving the orthographr 
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of oar English words, but not even 
the genius of Franklin could devise 
a practical scheme for doing that. 
Now we have it again, and headed as 
it is, by some distinguished scholars 
and teachers, one could almost believe 
that something feasible and useful 
might be evolved. 

Of these modern agitators there 
seem to be two classes ; one class pro- 
pose to reform the spelling by making 
a few changes in our present ortho- 
graphy, lopping off excrescences, etc., 
such as the e from the end of the word 
have; omitting silent letters, as a 
from the word dead; changing jpA in 
such words as digraph to /, etc. ; the 
other class propose to discard all con- 
ventionalities, and spell words as they 
are sounded — that is, adopt a phonetic 
system of spelling, — and have done 
with it. 

There may be some advantages in 
either of these schemes. The principal 
advantage, as we have seen it stated, 
is that it would lighten the labor and 
shorten the time required by pupils 
to learn our English orthography. 
This would be very desirable. 
Again let us inquire what price we 
propose to pay for this gain ; what dis- 
advantages we shall put ourselves to, 
in order to carry this point, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the second 
scheme. 

First, as has been often suggested, 
we render comparatively useless the 
vast bulk' of our present literature. 
To this it has been replied that this 
literature, with a little effort and 
practice, could still be read. We ad- 
mit this. But it would stand in about 
the same relation to future readers 
that the writings of Chaucer and 
Oower do to the present generation. 
This literature would be practically 
closed to all except a few scholars 
and antiquaries. For the bulk of 



readers it would have to be re- 
printed in the reformed orthography. 

Secondly, we should lose the de- 
rivation and meaning of many words. 
It has been said that words are "fossil 
poetry" ; they are often fossil history 
as well. The study of words is one 
of the most interesting subjects of 'in- 
vestigation. To the philologist are 
laid open the richest treasures of 
knowledge. All this will be lost by 
ignoring philology, and spelling words 
simply as they are sounded. All dis- 
tinction between the learned man and 
the unlearned man, so far as learning 
consists in philological attainments, 
will be destroyed. In the word jjhiU 
osophy, for example, the educated man 
at once sees the Greek "philo soph- 
ia ;" nobody will ever see anything of 
the kind in the word felosofe. Such 
words as pyroligneousy hydraulics j in- 
tercessor^ etc., carry their meanings in 
their very composition, and the schol- 
arly man perceives the meaning at 
once, even if he has never met with 
the word before. So with myriads of 
our English words. 

Thirdly, this proposition is a step 
in the interest of ignorance and illit- 
eracy. It is equivalent to saying to 
the uneducated. Since you cannot or 
will not spell words in our way, we 
will spell words in your way. Since 
you cannot or will not mount up to 
our plane, we will sacrifice scholarship 
and literature, and come down to your 
plane. This strikes us as a step in 
the wrong direction. It may be dif- 
ficult and laborious to master the 
mysteries of English spelling; but 
what has been done by millions and 
millions of ordinary boys and girls 
can be done by others, and the attain- 
ment is well worth the pains. 

Fourthly, it is important to bear in 
mind that among a reading people, 
such as the English-speaking people,, 
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the standard is the written word, and 
not the spoken word. The latter may, 
«s it does, differ in its pronunciation 
la various localities; but everywhere 
the written word is the same ; so that 
if a book be printed in England or 
Australia, in India or America, it can 
be read by English scholars in any 
part of the world. This is a very 
important point, and one well worthy 
of consideration. 

Fifthly, since this diversity of pro- 
nunciation prevails, the attempt to 
express words according to their pro- 
nunciation in different localities would 
involve us in a sea of troubles. No 
two persons spelling by sound alone 
will likely spell many words in the 
same way. This is a matter of almost 
every day remark. We tried the ex- 
periment only very recently with a 
class of ten young persons in one of 
the higher grades of our public 
schools. We gave out the word ery- 
sipelas, and we had the word returned 
io us in the following ten different 
forms : MredpeliSy eresipelis, eryasip- 
<iluSy eresypolis, araeipolis, eredpalaSy 
eredpoUs, eruzipolis, eiTedpelouSy ere- 
dpekms- We have no doubt that if 
there h^ been more members of the 
•class we should have had still more 
varieties of spelling. All this goes 
to show what we may expect if we 
should throw our standard orth(^ra- 
. pby to the winds, and attempt to s[)ell 
words by sounds alone. 

The variety of spelling in this case 
was not owing to any diversity of 
pronunciation ; but it arose from the 
difficulty of selecting the proper let- 
ters to indicate the sounds. Diversi- 
, ties of pronunciation would add to 
. this difficulty, and make confusion 
only worse confounded. The gibber- 
iah of Tennyson's "Northern 
. Farmer " is but a faint adumbration 
of what would be the liesatt. 



Our English orthography will, no 
doubt, undergo some modifications in 
the future, as it has done in the past. 
It is already very different from the 
orthography of the age of Shaks- 
peare, and even of times much later. 
Even within our own memory changes 
have taken place ; ior instance, in 
this country at least, the u has been 
omitted from labour, favour, colour, 
and all that class of words ; the k has 
been dropped from the termination of 
antick, spedfick, aritlimetick, &c., and 
among the followers of Webster such 
words as mitre, theatre, ochre^ trav- 
eller, levelling are now spelled miter, 
theater, traveler, &c. Such changes 
will doubtless continue until our lan- 
guage will differ as much from its 
present form as the present differs 
from that of two hundred years i^o ; 
but any attempt to bring about a sud- 
den or radical change will result in 
fiailure and confusion. 

T. J. C. 

GOOD, Very goob. 

In the school-room, that discipline 
which is born of sun-beams is better, 
18 more effectual, is more commenda- 
ble, than that which is the result of 
brute force, either of will or muscle.- 

We have seen teachers in the daily 
exercise of their duties, stern, un- 
bending, cold, never yielding in any 
point, governing entirely by fear, 
never smiling, never encouraging by 
word or look, inexorable as fate, in- 
flicting punishment for any and every 
infraction of law; awing the little 
ones into a passive obedience and a 
forced attention. This was called dis- 
cipline. There was very much of 
storm and darkness, but no sun- 
shine. No doubt it was a very pleas- 
ant place ior the little ones, aad no 
doubt they remember the teacher, in 
extravagant terms oi eodearmeiit ! 
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We have seen others^ haughty, 
proud and overbearing — careless of 
the feelings of others — ^insisting upon 
a slavish obedience to every whim ; 
<sapricious^ a martinet in punotility, 
with no heart for any troubles, nor 
pity for any sorrows, treading the 
platform like a theatrical queen per- 
sonating the ^*I am" of authority, or 
the "Sir Oracle'^ of wisdom. Here 
too, was obedience demanded and 
received ; here too, was the slav- 
ish terror of authority ; here 
too, was the fes^r of the an- 
ger of the teacher, the main-spring of 
action ; and here too, was neither af- 
fection nor kindness nor pity. 

The teacher was called a model dis- 
ciplinarian — perfect in the manage- 
ment of the school-room, admirable 
in all movements. There was very 
much of cloud, but no sunshme. 

We have seen others governing by 
rules as many in number as in the 
statute-books of a State, presenting 
all manner of rules, all possible in- 
fr4ctions of them, and all manner of 
punishments for such infraction. The 
discipline consisted in the written law, 
and the prescribed punishment for 
breaking it ; and the art of the dis- 
ciplinarian consisted in making new 
laws for new offences. These solons 
received in like manner, praise &om 
the ignorant, gazing lookers-on ; and 
they, too, were styled disciplinarians, 
^t was very foggy and misty, but there 
lyas no sunshine. 

Such disciplinarians have no place 
.in the after life of the child. The 
j^emembrajice of them fails to produce 
ftny gratitude or kindly feeline. The 
iJarkn^ss i^l4 storm of the discipline 
.13 remem^ried, and th^t is all. 

A little more sunshine, — ^few rules, 
much heart, few clouds, much of the 
^maviter in inodo in front; with the 



JortUer in re in reserve, — is what we 
want in our schoolrooms. 

There are teachers who can govern 
with the full blaze of the noon sun- 
shine. Ivy surrounds them ; bleas- 
ings attend their footsteps. They 
are welcomed when they come, ad- 
mired and respected when they stay, 
remembered when they go. With 
them and by them is continual sun- 
shine, and teaching and studying 
alike become pleasures that are lopg 
remembered. 

Such sunshiny teachers make school 
life happy, while the stormy, cloudy, 
foggy ones— ever throwing the shad- 
ows of their presence across the room 
— convert every child there into a 
miniature Diogenes. These little 
ones would, if they dared, ciy out, 
with the same bitterness as did the 
old surly philosopher, "Get out of my 
sunshine." — The Teacher, 



■ 

The School Board have filled the 
vacant superintendency of schools in 
Boston by the election of Ed win, P. 
Seaver, head master of the English 
High School, to this important post. 
The selection is an t^dmirable one, apd 
4S warmly endorsed by the best edu- 
cational men of our city and vicinity. 
Mr. Seaver is a strong man, and an 
educator by profession. His normal 
education was obtained at £|ridge- 
water, one of the purest normal 
schools in Massachusetts, whither he 
went from a country home and coun- 
try school to prepare for his chosen 
work. The stimulus of natural and 
normal methods quickened his desire 
for larger acquisitions in knoyirlec^, 
and from Bridgewatei* he entered 
fiaryard College. Aftet gra^uating^ 
with honors at Cambridge, he took a 
brief foreign tour of stuay and obser- 
vation in t^e schools of England, 
iterance fii^d ^erfliftny, and pn ht^ re- 
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turn was called to a professorship of 
znatfaematies in Harvard, from which 
he was elevated to the mastership of 
the English High, in Boston. His 
ability and success in this position 
have been of the highest order. His 
classes have uniformly shown the re- 
sults of good teaching. As an execu- 
tive of a great school, he has been 
strong, vigorous, manly and popular. 
His relations with his associates in 
the Boston Master's Association have 
been cordial and fraternal, and none 
rejoice more heartily over his promo- 
tion than do the masters of Boston, 
and none will unite in giving to his 
administrations a more intelligent 
support. Mr. Seaver is by nature and 
liberal education a conservative ; in a 
word, a man whose conservatism is 
liberal and whose liberality is con- 
servative. True to his convictions, 
his independence of character and 
action is well known, a quality of 
which he will stand in need in his 
new office. He will enter upon the 
superintendency of the Boston schools 
in December, with the best wishes of 
all good people for a successful ad- 
ministration, and with his practical 
knowledge of our workers and theifr 
work, his thorough understanding of 
the real conditions and wants of the 
schools, he needs but a firm band, a 
clear head' and an intelligent policy 
to make himself a power in the land. 
Success to Superintendent - elect 
Seaver ! — N. E. Journal of EducaJtion. 

It becomes all teachers to remem- 
ber that the country is full of thought- 
fiil^ educated, successful people, who 
have once ^'kept school,'^ and are now, 
by virtue of parentage and eminent 
citizenship, excellent judges of what 
a school snould be. All these people 
maintain that a school is not a pedestal 
for the ekhfleration of a corps of 



teachers and a course of study ; but 
teachers, courses of study, schools and 
theories of education have but one 
excuse for existence, — ^the graduation 
of good scholars, and patriotic, intelli- 
gent, and righteous women and men. 

The principal mistake of our pres- 
ent civilization is the dwarfing of the 
sensibilities. After early childhood 
the cultivation of the sensibilities be- 
gins to give place to intellectual 
training, and soon ceases entirely, and 
the young mind is left to train its own 
sensibilities. It is also taught to 
smother and conceal the impressions 
and sensibilities, and eventually hard- 
ens into a spirit of indifference. 
Mental acuteness is the great good; 
insensibility to feeling the proper oon- 
dition. But it is necessary to any 
high spiritual attainment that the 
sensibilities be pure and delicate* 
Women are more finely adapted to the 
development of such influences than 
men, because, for one thing, they are 
less exposed to hardening from with- 
out. So the society of the future must 
be acted on more directly by women 
than that of the past. In the bringing 
out of the sensibilities they must take 
a leading part. Woman suf&age I 
regard as an inevitable thin^ and a 
gCNod thing. Women in public life 
will bring it up more than it wiM 
bring them down. There will be con- 
siderable floundering before society- 
would become completely adapted to 
the change, but after it shall b^ fairly 
accomplished and in working order^ 
the work of society will go on with- 
out any deterioration, and with a gain 
in purity of motives and unselfishness 
of lawmakers and administrator^.. 
Disinterested lives are the thinn 
needed in society, and women will do 
most in showing the practicability and 
value of such lives in all . forms pC 
work. — Whittier. 
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Is Edited and Publiahed for the 

Pittsburg Teachers Institute, 



appointed to take their places. We 
regret the loss of our very pleasant 
associates, B. 



BY 



A. BuBTT, Wm. J. Pkoudfit and Geo. P. Fulton. 



Oar correspoDdents. subscribers and exchanges are 
requested to address A. Bubtt, Ralston School, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Correspondents sending queries to be answered, 
will please address Jos. P. Logan or H. W. Fisher. 

We earnestly solicit educational news from all points, 
especially from the schools of Pittsburg and vicinity. 

The principals of the city schools are requested to 
call monthly at the Central Boa^ Rooms and obtain 
copies of the Voice for themselves, their teachers and 
directors ; by so doing they will save to the Institute 
the expense of delivery. It will be ready on the 
Saturday after the 20th of the month. 



We have received the last issue of 
the Allegheny Teacher, the first that 
has come to hand for some time. It 
contains much excellent matter^ and if 
read by the teachers must contribute 
to their improvement. The North 
Side teachers deserve much credit for 
supporting their paper. 



We have received some numbers of 
The " Scholar^a Companion/' a month- 
ly periodical for children^ and espe- 
cially for public school pupils. Its 
columns are filled with very choice 
matter. It is published by E. L. 
Kellogg, Ifo. 28 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. Price 50 cents 
per year. 

OuB highly esteemed coadjutors in 
the editing and publishing of the 
Voioey Mrs. E. A. Wade and Miss 
Jennie Ralston, have resigned their 
positions on account of the pressure of 
other business, Messrs. Wm. A. 
Proudfit and Geo. P. Fulton have been 



Edwin P. Seaveb has been elected 
superintendent of the schoob of Bos- 
ton to take the place of Dr. Eliot, 
resigned. He has been for some time 
principal of the English High School 
of that city. lie is regarded as a 
Boston teacher who has risen from the 
ranks, and one who is in sympathy 
with Boston ideas, and that is why 
the Boston teochers rejoice, and the 
Neu> EngUmd Jowmal of Education 
jubilates* 

Pbof. Clarke^ of the house of 
Prang & Co., Boston, the publishers 
of Smith's drawing books, was in the 
city on Saturday, Oct. 30, and by invi- 
tation gave a discourse on drawing to 
a meeting of the school principals. 
His main object was to show the ex- 
tent to which drawing should be taught 
in the ward schools. The lecture was 
fiiU of instruction, and many ques- 
tions asked by the principals were 
satisfactorily answered. 



A RECENT number of the Nation 
contains an article commenting upon 
the financial swindle recently perpe- 
trated in Boston by what was known 
as the " Ladies' Deposit Company.*' 

Tlie conclusion at which the Nation 
arrives is that there is something rad- 
ically wrong with our common 
schools, when those who have had the 
benefit of a common school education 
can believe in the possibility of a 
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SUF£BINT£ND£KT. 



Ofvzcb, No. 116 Market Stbbbt. 



Teachers' Meetingr* 

"The Pittsburg Academy of Teachers" 
meets in the Balston School Hall, at 2 P. M. 
OB the third Saturday in the months of Sep- 
tember, Noyember, December^ February, April 
and June ; which will be upon the following 
dates: Sept. 18th, Nov. 20, December 18, 
Feb. 19, April 16 and June 18. 



NAMES OF PUPILS WHO STAND 

FIRST IN THE SEVERAL AD- 

VANCED GRAMMAR 

CLASSES. 



Allen Lillian T. Hoag. 

Bedford Hattie Lewis. 

Birmingham ....Lizzie New. 

Colfax ^ —_ 

Duquesne Edward Patterson. 

Forbes Emma Sheridan. 

Franklin 

Grant Alex. Lindsay. 

Hancock '. ....Geo. Larkin. 

Hiland Ada Person. 

High School 

Homewood Anna Dillon. 

Howard {^^^^ Elenora Scharman. 

( Bloomfield — 

Humboldt Alex. Hahn. 

Knox Willie Vance. 

Lawrence Frank C. Harper. 

Liberty Elmer Roe. 

Lincoln John Miller. 

Luckey Amelia Bochmer. 

Minersville Katie Brown. 

Monongahela Katie Davis. 

Moorhead Emma Flamm. 

Morse 

Mt. Albion Clare Riddle. 

Mt Washington 

North Fannie Bratie. 

Oakland /^oho. Chas. Kreider. 

I Bcllfield Willie Smertz. 

O'Hara Ella Reed. 



Peebles Jennie Speer. 

Ralston John Wragg. 

Riverside Johanna O'ConnelL 

South Grace Coles. 

Sringfield Hattie Floyd. 

Sterrett Morrie Irwin. 

St. Clair Lida Beck. 

Stevens Anna Chamberland 

r 40th St Minnie Perzel. 

Washington ( Bayard.... Mamie Reddich. 

Wickersham..... ■ ■ — • 

Training School.. — 

ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE AT- 
TENDANCE OF PUPILS IN THE 
CITY SCHOOLS FOR THE MONTH 
OF OCTOBER, 1880. 



DISTRICTS. 



Allen...... , 
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fit. Clair 

fhad. Steyens 

Wickersham 
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ANSWERS FOB THE ANXIOUS. 



[All communications for this department should be 
addressed to H. W. Fishbb, Washington School, 
Seventeenth ward, or to J. M. Logan, Springfield 
'School, Twelfth ward.] 



Eachel. writes: "If the 'X/ 
man, of the ' Answers to Correspon- 
dents \ column, has a different solution 
for my problem to that given in the 
last Voice by the ^ FJ man, of the 
same column, I should like to hear it, 
fori am not at all pleased with his 
solution." 

The " L." man's solution is as fol- 
lows: Since 1 day is one three-aad-a- 
fourth, or (4-13), of 3^ da., 
<7and D do 4-13 of the work in 1 da. 

Since one day is one five-and-a- 
hal^ or 2-11, of 5 J da., D does 
2-11 of the work in 1 da. 

Since 2-11 from 4-13 leave 18-143, 
C does 18-143 of the work in 1 da. 

Since 18-143 are contained in 143- 
143 7 17-18 times, C can do the work 
in 7 17-18 days. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Proudfit has been 
called to another department of the 
Voice, and Mr. H. W. Fisher has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy thus 
made in this department, we deem it 
proper to give his solution also. It 
is as follows : Since C and D together 
do the work in 3 J or 13-4 days, in J 
of a day they do 1-13 of it, and in 
4-4 or 1 day they do 4 times 1-13 or 
4-13 of the work. 

Since D alone does the work in 5J 
or 11-2 days, in J day he does 1-11 of 
it, and in 2-2 or 1 day he does 2 times 
1-11 or 2-11 of the work. 

Since C and D do 4-13 of the work 
in 1 day, and D alone does 2-11 of it, 
C in 1 day does 4-13 minus 2 11 or 
18-143 of it. 

Since in 1 day C does 18-143 of it, 
he will do 1-143 in 1-18 of a day, 
and 143-143 or the work in 143 times 



1-18 of a day or 143-18 days equal to 
7 17-18 days. 

Mary writes : " I am not satisfied 
with the solution to my problem given 
in the October Voice. Have you 
anv other form of solution for such a 
problem ?" 

. Sohdion — Since John lost 4-7 of 
his marbles, he had 7-7 minus 4-7, or 
3-7 of them remaining. 

Since 21 marbles equal 3-7 of his 
number, 1-7 of the number equals J 
of 21 marbles or 7, and 7-7, or the 
number he had before his loss, equal 
7 times 7 marbles, or 49 marbles. (F.) 

Solution — Since 4-7 from 7-7 leave 
3-7, John had 3 -7 of his marbles left, 
or 21 marbles. 

Since one three-seventh of 21 
marbles is 49 marbles, John had 
49 marbles at first. (L.) 

Mabgaret writes : " Your decis- 
ion, Mr. P., *that the sentence, Our 
teachers should be kind to eadi other y 
would be considered incorrect only 
by a 'hypercritical individual' is not in 
harmony with a note on each other y 
given me by an instructor in gram* 
mer a short time ago. Now, what am 
I, a mere child in grammar, to do ? 
I'll tell you what the ' note ' says, 
and if you still think as you wrote in 
last Voice,. please give me your rea- 
sons. The ' note ' says : When ref- 
erence is made to two, ea^h other is 
used ; but when reference is made to 
more more than two (as is the case in 
my sentence), then one another is 
used." 

W. M. writes: "In solution to 
Mary's problem, October Voice. T.' 
says: 'Since John lost 4-7 of his 
marbles, he would have 3-7 of them 
left.' Why ' would have ' instead of 

has r 

Minnie R. writes : "1, What is 
the antecedent of thai in the sentence, 
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'And do you now strew flowers in his 
way, that comes in triumph oyer. 
Pompey's blood.' 

"2. Parse but in the following sen- 
tences : 

(1.) *But for these vile guns he 
might have been a soldier.' 

(2.) ' He does nothing but sleep.' 

(3.) ' There is no fireside hovvsoe'cr 
defended, but has one vacant chair.' 

"3. Parse whom in the sentence, 
* Pope, than whom few had more 
vanity.' 

*^. Parse him in the sentence, 
'And him destroyed for whom all this 
was made, all this will soon follow.' " 

i. The antecedent of that is his. 
. 2. (1.) But fo7\ is a. complex pre- 
position, showing the relation of c/uns 
to the predicate. (2.) But is a prepo- 
sitiouy showing the relation of sleep to 
nothing. (3.) Bid is a pronoun, re- 
lative; neuter, third, Angular, to 
agree with its antecedent fireside; 
nominative case, subject of has. 

3. Whom, pronoun, relative; 
masculine, third, singular, to agree 
with Pope ; objective case, object of 
preposition than. 

4. Him, pronoun, personal ; mas- 
culine, third, singular, to agree with 
antecedent understood ; objective 
case, object of destroyed. 

(L.) 
Miss W., of Allegheny City, 
writes : " What is your solution of 
the problem, ' Reduce 8-1 2 to thirds ?" 
Solution. — In one there are 3 thirds. 
Since 8-12 of 3 thirds are 24-12, or 
2 thirds, in 8-12 there are 2-3. 

Note. — This form of solution is 
applicable to any problem in which 
any number is to be reduced to any 
fractional unit whatever. For ex- 
am]p\e, let it be required to reduce 1-5 
to tbirds. In one there are 3 thirds. 
Since 1-5 of 3 thij^ds is 3-5 thirds, IN 

1-5 THERE ARE 3-5 3. (L.) 



AaHon writes : " Plefee correct 
for me — I. ' He suffered for faith'& 
sake.' 2» ^I bought this at Brown 
and sons.' (Should son's commence 
with a capital?) 3. 'He holds a 
lesser place.' " 

1. "He suifer^d for the sake of 
his faith.'' The relation of prop - 
erty may also be expressed by the 
preposition of and the objective. Of 
these forms we should adopt that 
which will render the sentence the 
most perspicuous and agreeable ; and, 
by the use of both, avoid an unpleas- 
ant repetition of either. 

2. " I bought this at Brown & 
Son's." Son's should begin with a 
capital, as it is a principal word in 
the tttte of this fii^m. 

3. "He holds a lesser place." 
Lesser is frequently used by the most 
tastei'ul authors, both in verse and 
prose ; as, " It is the glowing style of 
a man who is negligent of lesser 
graces." — Blair's Rhetoric, p. 189. 

" Athos, Olympus, -Etna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity." 

— Byron 

Lesser appears to refer only to size. 
Hence less and lesser are not always 
equivalent terms. Lesser means smellier, 
and contrasts only with qreaiefi\ 

(L.) 

Ella C. writes : " Please express 
129-1728 in words." 

129-1728, expressed in words, is 
one hundred twenty-nine one-thou- 
sand-seven-hundred-twenty-eighths. 

LiLLiE : — Your question " Will 
Mr. Luckey require us to know all 
there is in the seven drawing books 
by June next" is a pertinent one. 
You have read his Circular Letter No. 
1, and can judge for yourself. We 
can only answer, that as those in . 
authority are men good and true, you 
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have every reason to hope that as they 
expect mercy, so will they have mercy 
Qu the applicant. Our advice is, keep 
an eye on the coming examinations, 
devote your time to study and all will 
be well. (F.) 

Grace : — In answer to your ques- 
tion, "What book shall I -study to 
learn the origin and meaning of 
words," we scarcely know what to 
suggest. We are not in the agency 
business and know but little about 
the subject. That little we gained in 
reading the works of R. C. Trench, 
beginning with his " Lectures on the 
study of Words." To ^ive you a 
taste of his manner in doling with 
words, let us take one example, the 
word ' capricious/ He says, ^* You 
speak of a person as ^ capricious,^ as 
being full of ^ caprices^; but what 
are caprices ? Caprice is from capra, 
' a goat.' If ever you have watched 
a goat, you vvill have observed how 
sudden, how unexpected, how unac- 
countable are the leaps and springs, 
now forward, now sideward, in which 
it indulges. A * caprice ^ then is a 
movement of the mind as unacc^ount- 
able as the springs and bounds of a 
goat." 

Try him, Grace, not the goat, but 
Trench. He will give you much in- 
formation on words and more fully 
convince you that "Language is the 
iarmory of the human mind, and at 
once contains the trophies of the past, 
and the weapons of its future con- 
quests." (F.) 

Laura writes : " In our reading 
lesson occurred the words freebooters 
and biLccaneers, and a young ^ wide- 
awake ' member of the class wants to 
know the origin of these words." 

To answer him we will ask him to 
make a short excursion with us through 
the early annals of the West Indies. 



As early iEis 1600, the Spaniards be- 
gan to interfere with the ships of 
other nations trading in the West In- 
dian seas, ob the plea that by the 
right of discovery all that part of the 
New World belojo^ed exclusively to 
them. J 

The French, English and Dutch 
looking upon the Spanish as their 
common enemy, iitted out privateers 
to make reprisals on Spanish com- 
merce and to protect their own. 

The Island of Hayti became the 
principal rendezvous of *these advent- 
urers. They made the Spanish pos- 
sessions in Hispanola their hunting- 
grounds tot the immense herds of 
wild cattle that at that time overrun 
the entire western part. 

They divided themselves into three 
parties ; . one to cultivate the soil, an- 
other to engage in hunting, and the 
third to devote themselves to the 
"commerce of the seas," as they called 
their privateering. 

This part of the business was pur- 
sued in long boats. As these boats 
were made very light, and were very 
fast, they received the name of frei- 
bote or fly-bote, and their crews came, 
thus to acquire the name of freiboteros 
(freebooters), which in our time has 
become corrupted into filibustefi's. 

Those engaged in hunting cattle 
became known as boucanie'rs (a name 
corrupted into buccaneers), from the 
rude manner of cooking meat adopted 
from the Carib. This was simply 
to make a frame of green boughs, 
known as a "iowcan," upon which the 
meat was laid and under which a slow 
fire partly cooked the meat which in 
that climate they were thus enabled 
to keep for a short time. 

If " young wide-awake" wants any 
more information on this subject, we 
refer him to Harper, 4-73, to which 
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we are iadebted for the information 
embodied in the above answer. 

F. 

Margaret desires to know if the 
committee on permanent certificates 
has a right to examine the applicants 
in the branches they designated in 
the last number of tiie Voice ? 

To answer her question, we turn to 
the law which made it possible for 
such a committee to exist, and learn 
from it what the rights and duties of 
said committee are. It is the Act of 
April 9, 1867: 

AmoQg the provisions of this Act, 
the provisional certificate is legalized, 
the branches in which the applicants 
are to be examined, are clearly speci- 
fied ; provision is made for issuing 
professional and permanent certficates, 
and the election by the teachers, of a 
permanent certificate committee is 
authorized. 

A fair knowledge of the branches 
named in this section, or a thorough 
knowledge with little or no experience 
shall entitle the applicant to a pro- 
visional certificate; a thorough know- 
ledge with successful experience in 
teaching, to a professional certificate, 
and upon recommendation by the 
board or boards of directors in whose 
employment the applicant shall have 
taught for the three preceding annual 
Bchool terms, which shall be counter- 
signed by the proper county or city 
Superintendent, and approved, after 
examination, if they deem it neces- 
sary, by a committee of five teachers, 
the state Superintendent shall issue to 
the applicant a permanent certificate. 
"The committee may examine the ap- 
plicant." So says the law. They 
may examine; but on what subjects? 
Right here, this committee goes be- 
yond their jurisdiction, and we file 
our objections in behalf of Margaret 
and those who may apply for perma- 



nent certificates during its terin of 
office. 

Under a decision of the State Super- 
intendent (and his decision on matters 
pertaining to school affairs in this 
Commonwealth are law unless re- 
versed by the proper Courts), other 
branches than those enumerated in 
the Act above mentioned, 
may be inserted in the permaneat 
certificate, not however, at the whim 
or beck of this committee, 
but at the request of the ap- 
plicant. And in order that such 
branches may appear on the perma- 
nent certificate they must first be in- 
serted in the applicant's professional, 
not by this Committee, but by the 
proper City or County Superintendent, 
after which a recommendation to that 
effect from the proper Superintendent, 
endorsed by the committee on teach- 
er's certificates, will secure the desired 
object from the Department at Harris- 
burg. 

Does our Committee follow this 
plan? No, indeed. 

Instead of asking the applicant, 
through the City Superintendent, if 
she desires any additional branches 
placed upon her permanent certificate, 
they, these pseudo-legislators, say, 
" you must have such branches added 
as we, the Committee, desire," and 
the applicant must submit or ^^step 
down and out." Must submit, did we 
say ? Well, no. We do hope the 
applicants will ask for a fair adminis- 
tration of the law, and that the Com- 
mittee will see the mistake they have 
made and at once retract gracefully. 

The right to add the branches this 
Committee has added, implies the 
right to add any other. Why say to 
the applicant, " You must be exam- 
ined in Philosophy of Arithmetic ? " 
There would be as much sense in sug- 
gesting the "Science of Gunnery," in 
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as much as the applicant is expected 
"to teach the young idea how to 
shoot." Why select Physical Geogra- 
phy in preference, to Geology or any 
other kindred subject, English Litera- 
ture instead of "The Rise and Fall of 
the Dutch Republic f' 

Seriously, this committee believes 
it has a sort of inquisitorial duty to 
perform and it is getting the thumb 
screws ready. 

In the good times gone, the applicant 
for permanent certificate put her school 
room in order, met the member of the 
Visiting Committee, with face wreath- 
ed in smiles, and showed her work to 
the best possible advantage and the 
Committee said to the State Superin- 
dent, " she will do," and the proper 
papers came by return mail. 

. No examinations other than those 
by the City Superintendent obtained. 
But for reasons best known to a few, 
this course was abolished and now we 
are to submit to the unlawful course 
laid down by our present Committee. 
If our teachers are not up to the re- 
quirements of the day, there is a 
remedy, but it must come through the 
proper channel, not through this Com- 
mittee that has no legal right to dic- 
tate in the premises. We trust, 
Margaret, you see the side of the ques- 
tion we are on, and if you are not 
satisfied with our answer we are not 
unhappy. (F.) 

A PUPIL says : "I was attending a 
school which I liked ever so much, 
but the Principal of the school in 
the same ward I live in wanted me 
to attend our own ward school as it 
was running down in numbers. Now, 
I went to the school before, and he 
didn't treat me right. Should I be 
obliged to go back?'' 

This is a remarkable case, and we 
may add, that the answer to the ques- 



tion might depend entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. Upon general principles, 
we would allow our child to attend 
that school which was con- 
genial to the child. But cases might 
arise in which it was policy to have 
the child attend a school for which 
it has no love. For example, we 
might be a school director, and of 
course policy would say — "Send your 
children to that school of which you 
are a director, it would look bad if 
you didn't." Again, we might . be the 
father of one of the teachers of our \ 
own ward school, and poHcy would 
then say — "You had better send all 
your children to that school, for if 
you don't, and the school from lack 
of numbers drops a teacher, your 
daughter-teacher might have to step 
down and out." Taking one consid- 
eration with another, we are of the 
opinion that so long as so much in 
this world depends on circumstances, 
the best thing for this pvpU and all 
other children to do, is to cheerfully 
comply with the wishes of "the old 
folks at home." Yes, dear pupil, — 

''Remember the old folks at home, 

And cherish their love while you may ; 
Though far through this world you may roam, 

You'll find none so gentle as they. 
They shared all your cares in your youth, 

And you should share theirs in return. 
They*ve taught you the loved path of virtue, 

So give them the love they did earn. 

** Bemember the old folks at home. 
And ne'er let their hearts know a pain. 

The angels will soon whisper * Come ;' 
So cheer them while they shall remain. 

Thgr did all they could for your sake 
When jou were so helpless and young. 

They'll soon fall asleep, ne'er to wake ; 
So let their fond praises be sung. 

*' Bemember the old folks at home. 

And give them your tenderest love. 
They'll soon go beyond the blue dome 

To seek that bright home above. 
Be kind to the aged and gray 

Till they are laid sweetly to rest. 
Be kind, for they'll soon pass away 

To live with the angels so blest!' (L.) 
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[Our friends, "PhoeW ** William," 
"X. Y," and "Joe Jot, Jr.," will be 
obliged to wait for answers till next 
issue, as their communications came 
in too late for this number.] 

(F. and L.) 



GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 



SUGGESTIONS— NOT NEW BUT VALU- 
ABLE. 



As JEWELS encased in a casket of gold, 

Where the richest of treasures we hide, 
80 our purest of thoughts lie deep and un- 
told, 
Like the gems that are under the tide. 

— Dryden. 

There is no time so miserable 
but a man may be true.^-Shakespeare. 

Kecjollect that trifles make per- 
fection, and that perfection is no trifle. 
— Michael Angelo. 

It is no great thing to be humble 
when you are brought low ; but to be 
humble when you are praised is a 
great and rare attainment -St. 
Bernard. 

Self control is not conceit — it 
is the virtue necessary alike to man 
and woman, it is the true senatorial 
toga, the badge of the dignity it cov- 
ers. — Bulwer. 

Gossip is a sort of smoke that 
comes from the dirty tobacco-pipes of 
those who diffuse it ; it proves nothing 
but the bad taste of the smoker. — 
George Eliot. 

One of the illusions is that the 
present hour is not the critical, desis- 
ive hour. Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best day in the 
year. — Emerson. 

A SWIMMER becomes strong to stem 
the tide only by frequently breasting 
the big waves. If you practice al- 
ways in shallow water, your heart will 
assuredly fail in the hour of high 
flood. — ^J. S. Blackie. 



BY SUPT. DURLING. 



1. Endeavor to gain and hold the 
attention of every pupil in your class 
during every moment of the entire 
recitation. 

2. Endeavor to keep your pupils 
— each and all of them — busy and 
happy while not engaged in recita- 
tion. 

3. Endeavor to breathe animation 
into all exercises. 

4. Endeavor to obtain perfect con- 
trol of your pupils. 

6. Endeavor to lead your pupils 
to read without hesitation. 

6. Cultivate distinct articulation 
and correct pronunciation, 

7. Endeavor to lead your pupils 
to read in natural tones of voice and 
with spirit. 

8. Teach them to write at the 
same time that they are learning to 
read. 

9. See that they make a fair rate 
of progress. 

10. Carefully endeavor to lead 
your pupils to be neat in person and 
in all work done. 

11. Teach your pupils to march 
gracefully and briskly. 

12. So far as possible let your 
teaching be objective ; address the eye 
especially. 

13. Procure some good, recent 
works upon teaching and then study 
them earnestly, comparing your own 
work with what is there recommended. 
— Allegheny Teacher. 

THE DICTIONARY. 



An Unabridged Dictionary should 
be in every school room and one 
should belong to every man or wo— 
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man who pretends to teach. But there 
are many teachers and others who 
own dictionaries and yet make but 
little use of them. The Unabridged 
is a whole library in itself. Not only 
does it givie some information in al- 
most every science and art but all dis- 
putes in regard to spelling, pronunci- 
ation, abbreviations and many other 
points may be settled by recourse to 
its pages. It is indeed astonishing 
how many words in constant d^ily 
use are mispronounced by persons 
who make pretension to learning, to 
say nothing of the errors in this re- 
gard which are committed by the 
great mass who do not pretend to 
scholarship. The teacher should 
make it a rule to read with the dic- 
tionary by his side and consult it in 
every case of doubt. Even in many 
cases where he has no doubts he will 
find that he has always had a wrong 
pronunciation or a wrong idea of the 
meaning of a word. Much can be 
learned by consulting the dictionary 
for the common Anglo-Saxon words 
which we use in every day life. Not 
only does an Unabridged settle the 
spelling, pronunciation and meaning 
of words but it gives their derivation, 
shows us how they originated, and in 
a great many cases gives examples of 
their use by the great writers of dif- 
ferent ages. A half hour spent each 
day in looking through an Una- 
bridged Webster or Worcester will 
richly repay any one. A vast deal of 
practical and interesting information 
will be thus casually picked up. — G. 
Dallas Linds' Normal Outlines. 



OBJECTIVE TEACHOe. 

Observation is the absolute basis of 
all knowledge. — Pestalozzi. 

Object lessons are meant to awaken 

the ipt^Uigepce and to cultivate the 



different phases of observation, con- 
ception and taste, without which little 
progress can be made in education. — 
Ourrie. 

Object lessons are designed to afford 
that culture to the young mind which 
seems a natural development of its 
faculties, and also to impart a knowl- 
edge of the elementary facts and 
principles ofall the sciences. — Brooks. 

I thought the best way to proceed 
would be to place the object in the 
hands of the teacher, for I knew that 
mere verbal knowledge would not be 
transformed into actual knowledge. — 
Agaaaiz at TecuJieral Int. 

^^ Some of the most valuable results 
of the ^ New Departure ^ are seen in 
the increased capability for work; the 
formation of habits of systematic 
work — the real love of children for 
work.^^ 

^' The true aim of object lessons is, 
not so much to give information, as to 
develop the power of acquiring it." 

We have four good results that 
may be produced by the right use of 
object lessons : 

1 . They present the right occasion 
for knowledge, 

2. They lead to the exercise and 
development of thje active powers of 
mind. 

3. They communicate a good 
method of study. 

4. They bring the living spirit of 
^he master in contact with that of the 
pupils ; thus furnishing the necessary 
conditions, for the one, to mold the 
character of the other. — Supt. Dickinr- 
8on. 

The objective method of teaching 
is sometimes termed the ^ new depart- 
ure ;' to some extent this is true, to 
some extent not true. 

While it is a departure from the 
methods heretofore pursued by many, 
apd; uufortunately, hy a m^ority of 
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teachers ; still it is in perfect accord 
with the methods of all that have 
been truly successful, from the earliest 
efforts to train the mind down to the 
present. 

And why is this true? Simply 
because the method is in harmony 
with those principles which underlie 
all success. 

If, as the great Pestalozzi tells us: 
"Observation is the basis of all 
knowledge," then, if we must dili- 
gently cultivate the power to observe 
and, if the great object of this plan of 
teaching is to awaken intelligence and 
to cultivate the powers of observation, 
&c., then, indeed, does it demand our 
attention ; and, unless we can find 
some other method equally fitted for 
this purpose, we are, as conscientious, 
faithful and worthy members of our 
profession, bound to employ it in our 
efforts to train and develop the minds 
committed to our care. 

What is there in any method of 
teaching which so sharpens the obser- 
vation, awakens the mind, and kindles 
a desire for more knowledge? Then, 
too, " the foundation of all memory is 
observation." 

Observation, careful attention, and 
a keen interest in a subject, are the 
corner stones upon which memory 
rests. 

Here, then, is the method of teach- 
ing which arpvses the . mindj an(l 
throws it into that condition in which 
deep and abiding impressions can be 
made. It cultivates and developes 
the power of accurately observing, 
and stimulates all the other faculties 
of the mind, and thus increases 
the capacity for future work. No 
other method will so intensify the 
teacher^s power of educating the 
child. 

The difference in the condition of 
the mind of those pupils, thus train- 



edy and that of those in which this 
kind of culture is wanting is im- 
measurable. That plan of teaching 
which merely crams the mind with 
knowledge, no matter how valuable 
in itself, and does not materially in- 
crease the power of the child for fu- 
ture work and future acquisition, is a 
failure. 

Said a teacher to me recently : "1 
receive my pupils in so much better 
condition of mind, since the teachers 
below me have been teaching object- 
ively." 

In fact, such pupils are always at a 
premium while those taught by the 
old, abstract^ memorizing plan are al- 
ways at a discount. 

If this is the surest way in which 
the intelligence can be awakened and 
the various faculties of the mind de- 
veloped — ^and the great leaders in the 
educational world all tell us, most 
emphatically, that this is true — how 
then can any teachier hope to succeed, 
who ignores this great truth and who 
neglects to seize upon the greatest 
lever that can be found for moving 
mind? 

But this kind of teaching demands 
thought and daily preparation upon 
the part of the teacher. The kind 
of teaching which would reach mind 
and wake it up to activity, must em- 
ploy mind, and ^tis.only the touch of 
OjCtive mind which can beget activity 
in the learner. 

Let us then adopt such methods as 
shall train . the eye to see, the ear to 
hear, the hand to touch, the observa- 
tion to carefully scrutinize, and thus 
awaken all the powers of intelligence, 
then shall we send forth, from our 
school-rooms bright intelligent think- 
ers and workers, who shall go forth 

to blesg their race. 

li. H, PURI^Jl^Q, 
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HOW TO PRESENT THE SUBJECT OF 
L. C. M. TO CHILDREN. 



BY CHAS. DEGARMO, NORMAL. 



Teach— 

1. That the multiple of a number 
is one or more times the number. 

2. That a common multiple of two 
or more numbers is a number which 
is a multiple of each of them. 

3. That the least common multiple 
of two or more numbers is the least 
number which is a multiple of each 
of them. 

4. That a number is the product of 
its prime factors. 

5. That a multiple of a number 
must contain the number an integral 
number of times. 

6. That a multiple of a number 
must contain the prime factors neces- 
sary to produce that number. 

7. That a common multiple of two 
or more numbers must contain those 
factors which are necessary to produce 
the several numbers. The least com- 
mon multiple of two or more numbers 
must contain the factors and those 
only which arc necessary to produce 
the several numbers. 

When the foregoing points are 
thoroughly illustrated and understood, 
the following analysis and forms of 
work may be used : 

Let it be required to find the L. C. 
M of 36, 24 and 14. Place these 
numbers in a column and factor them. 

36=2. 2. 3. 3. ) 

24=2. 25. 2. 3. V L. C. M =2. 2. 3. 3. 7. 

14=2. 7. j =504. 

Note. — -The period is the most convenient 
sign of multiplication. 

Then draw the brace, write the let- 
ters L. C. M., and proceed as follows : 

Since the L. C. M. of these num- 
bers must ooot^ia 24, H must contain 



its prime factors, 2, 2, 3 and 3 ; which 

1 write as factors of the L. C. M. 
Since the L. C. M. must contain 

24, it must contain its prime factors, 
2, 2, 2 and 3. But I have already 
used the factors 1, 2 and 3 ; so I can- 
cel these and place the remaining 
factor 2 as a factor of the L. C. M. 

Note. — For want of suitable type the fac- 
tors to be cancelled are simply put in bold 
face. 

Since the L. C. M. must contain 
14, it must contain its prime factors, 

2 and 7. But 1 have already used the 
factor 2 ; so I cancel this and place the 
remaining factor 7 as a factor of the 
L. C. M. 

The product of the several factors 
is 504. I know that this is the L. C. 
M. of 36, 24 and 14, because it con- 
tains these factors, and those only 
which are necessary to produce the 
several numbers. 

Observe that when the numbers are 
prime to each other, their product is 
the L. C. M. 

The L. C. M. should, when practic- 
ble, be found by inspection. If this 
cannot be done at a glance, a good 
way is to search out the highest power 
of each factor and take their product. 
— Educational News Gleanor. 

PRIZES TO SCHOLARS. 



It is a relic o^ the barbaric past to 
bestow medals, gifts and prizes on 
those who excel, It is in the povver 
of one by the gift of nature to do 
more than another ; a good memory 
is the basis of scholarship — a good 
judgment of execution. A reaction 
has set in and we are glad to see it. 
The Cincinnati Gazettesays : "In these 
days, when every effort is being made 
to arouse a feverish emulation in school 
children, and when public school 
tej^obers fij^d the surest waj^ tp teep 
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their places is in making their pupils 
yield high averages, the conduct of 
the Lowell (Mass.) school committee 
is refreshing. A Mr. Carney left a 
bequest for medals to be bestowed on 
meritorious high-school graduates, 
and these have been given for some time 
past. The result has been over-ex- 
ertion and jealousy on the part of the 
scholars, and the necessity of disa- 
greeable discrimination on that of the 
teachers. The committee has, there- 
fore, abolished the medals. There 
will always be lazy scholars, and 
medals will rarely stimulate them- to 
honest industry. There are many 
more whose zeal needs abating, unlass 
parrot-like fluency is preferred to 
health of body and mind. The 
Lowell committee has acted sensibly." 



HISTORICAL SUN DARKENINGS. 



In 536, 567 and 626, A. D., we 
find mention of long periods of di- 
minished sunlight. Schnurrer records 
that in 733, a year after the Saracens 
had been driven back beyond the 
Pyrenees, consequent upon their defeat 
at Tours, " the sun darkened in an 
alarming manner on August 19 ; 
there appeared to be no eclipse by the 
moon, but rather an interruption by 
some meteoric substance." There was 
an eclipse of the sun, annular, but 
nearly total, on the morning of Au- 
gust 14 ; it is mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle, which tells us that " the 
sun's disc was like a black shield." 
The near coincidence of date suggests, 
in this case, a connection between 
darkness and the eclipse. In 934, 
according to a Portuguese historian, 
the sun lost its ordinary light for sev- 
eral months ; and this is followed by 
th^ doubtful statement that an opening 
ii ♦iie sky seemed to take place, with 
U^^y iiasbes of ligbtuingy and the 



full blaze of suDshine was suddenly 
restored. In 1091, on September 29 
— not 21, as given in some of the 
translations of Humboldt's " Cos- 
mos " — Schnurrer relates that there 
was a darkening of the sun which 
lasted three hours, after which it had 
a peculiar color, which occasioned 
great alarm. A century later (or in 
June, 1191, according to Schnurrer), 
the sun was again darkened, with 
certain attendant effects upon nature. 

Here the cause is easily found : On 
June 23 there was a total eclipse, in 
which the moon's shadow traversed 
the continent of Europe from Holland 
to the Crimea. The eclipse was total 
in England between the coasts of 
Cumberland and Yorkshire. 

Erman refers to a sun darkening on 
February 12, 1106, which was ac- 
companied by meteors, and we read 
in the cometographies that on the 4th 
— or, according to others, on the 5th 
— of February, in this year, a star was 
seen from the third to the ninth hour 
of the day, which was distant from 
the sun "only a foot and a half." 
Matthew Paris and Matthew of West- 
minster term this star a comet, and we 
may take it to have been the same 
which, later in the same month, was 
observed in China under the sign 
Pisces, and which at one time was 
supposed to be identical with the great 
comet of 1680 ; this body, however, 
would not appear to have been suffi- 
ciently near the earth, and, even on the 
assumption of a denser constitution 
than usual with comets, to account for 
a diminuition of the solar rays by its 
intervention. On the last day of 
February, 1206, according to a Span- 
ish writer, there was complete dark- 
ness for six hours. 

In 1241, "five months after the 
Mongol battle of Leignitz," the sun 
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came so great that the stars were seen 
at the ninth hour about Michaelmas. 
In this case, again, the darkness re- 
ferred to was undoubtedly due to the 
total eclipse of October 6, of which 
Professor SchiaparelK *has collected 
a full account from the Italian 
writers. 

I/astly, in 1674, from April 23 to 
25, Kepler relates, on the authority of 
Gemma, "the sun appeared as if suf- 
fused with blood, and many stars 
were visible at noonday." Schnurrer 
thought this phenomenon was what 
the Germans call a "Hobernrauch," 
notwithstanding the visibility bf the 
stars. 

From the above brief summary of 
what have been considered sun dark- 
enings, we see that in several cases 
the diminuition of light has been 
due to the ordinary effects of a total 
eclipse. 

BOOK TEACHING. 



One of the gravest ibults in our 
system of education is that book- 
work is made of too much importance. 
It is true that much of what we call 
education is found in the text-books 
of our school rooms, but the teacher 
who depends upon that source, and 
that alone, for the food which is to 
stimulate and develope the intellectual 
man or woman from the crude, inex- 
perienced boy or girl will make a 
irfost decided failure in his work. 

Too often the teacher, machine 
like, goes through with the daily 
drudgery of what he falsely calls 
school duties and thinks his mission 
fulfilled when he has heard the classes 
recite once around and has assigned so 
many lines^ on such a page, for the 
morrow's work. Day after day, this 
farce is repeated and at the end of the 
term the pupils know no more of true 



living, of business principles, of the 
events past and present of the great 
busy world around them than they 
knew at the beginning. The common 
school teacher has a great work to do 
if he will. By his teaching, in a 
single winter, he can plant in the 
minds of his pupilj; the seeds of an 
ever increasing desire for knowledge, 
a restless demand for light that will 
not down ; he can give to each one 
under his charge a fund of informa- 
tion upon practical, every-day, life- 
serving subjects that will never be 
forgotten and will always be useful, 
and can duplicate many times in 
practical value the lessons learned 
from the best of ^ext-books. A story 
may be told ; a moral pointed out ; a 
synopsis of daily news given ; a few 
simple business forms taught ; inter- 
esting talks on etiquette had; duties 
of the citizen explained; practical 
work in arithmetic required; the 
elements of the sciences taught, and 
the use of a flower, a bird or simple 
philosophical apparatus; hundreds of 
similar things may be done that are 
vastly more important than to know 
that certain verbs govern two objects, 
or that Yakutsk is on the Lena river. 
If teachers would only think of their 
work, see its needs, break from the 
old beaten track in which a child is 
permitted to take ten years of his life 
in learning to *^read, write and cipher'' 
and lay out a road for themselves, a 
road paved with common sense and the 
needs of our children, that which they 
miist have to be intelligent citizens, 
the pupils of our schools would wake 
up and would not only learn these 
much neglected things but would 
make much greater progress in the 
branches now studied. 

A revival is needed in comiioi 
school work. It has already beg' \ 
and the cry is for more workers, m^ 
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converts. See what you can do in 
your school. Think of this matter 
carefully, arrange some special work 
independent of text-books, excite an 
interest in the work by your own 
enthusiasm and at the close of the 
term report the result to the Worker 
for the encouragement of others. — 
Normal Worker. 



QuiNCY, Mass., Dec. 13, 1879. 

Edwin C. Hewitt, Esq. — My 
Dear Sir : — A 11 that I have left that 
in any way exposes our work, I send 
to you ; but even that does it in a 
very imperfect way. If a few points 
will aid you, I will give them ; as, — 

1. I was placed in absolute control 
of the Quincy schools four and one- 
half years ago, — absolute to this ex- 
tent : All methods and manner of 
teaching, courses of study, examina- 
tions, books to be used, appointments 
and removals of teachers. In this 
the committee have kept faith, and 
supported me at every step. 

2. I gave the same freedom to my 
teachers. They use methods, ways 
and 'means that they understand, and 
believe in. They are crippled by no 
absolute standard of results. Exam- 
inations are simply indications of 
progress, and take their place in rel- 
ative importance with other tests. 
Real mind development and the at- 
tainments of real skill are absolute 
demands made upon teachers, giving 
plenty of time and considering adverse 
conditions both of poor preparation of 
pupils, and lack of teaching dnd training 
power on the part of teachers. Qual- 
ity and not quantity is the demand. 
When a teacher fails, after reasonable 
assistance, he or she resigns. 

3. My principal work is to teach 
and instruct my teachers. This I try 
to do by lessons, lectures, private 
interviews, books, and by teaching 



classes of children continually in order 
to show how work should be done. 

My main reliance for the perpetuity 
of good work is in slowly leading 
teachers to understand the principles 
of teaching. • If principles are under- 
stood, methods will take care of 
themselves. 

4. We try to learn a subject, or to at- 
tain a skill, by constantly doing ; that 
is, we learn writing by writing ; spell- 
ing by spelling; English by con- 
stantly trying'to use good English. 

5. We try to make all work a unit, 
— one thing helping all the others. 
Language is taught as one branch, — 
all its parts at the same time, — oral 
language and written, with all that 
pertains to them. 

6. I buy all reading books, and 
have a circulating library of 120 sets 
of books, — 26 in each set, — of the 
best readers, magazines, histories, 
etc., published. Each teacher has all 
the reading matter she desires. 

7. My reliance for filling vacancies 
is upon a class of pupil teachers, who 
are constantly working in our 
schools without pay. When 1 am 
sure that they can teach and control a 
room, I recommend them. 

8. So far as I know, we have 
nothing new in our schools. The 
same methods have been used for 
years in Germany and in this country. 
Please to say that we claim nothing 
new, nothing finished, nothing that is 
not founded upon well-known and 
orthodox principles. 

So far as results are concerned, I 
must leave that to others to say. I 
am satisfied with the beginning, for 
that is all that we have made, — a be- 
ginning, 

1 have thus very hastily sketched 
our work. 

Yours truly, 

F. W: Parkeb. 
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